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Impressions of Nationalities—an Alternative to the 
‘Stereotype’ Approach 


By GUSTAV JAHODA 
University of Strathclyde, Glasgow 


Student subjects were presented with results of an opinion survey dealing with political, 
religious and social issues. Their task was to indicate the likelihood of the survey having 
been conducted in each of a series of countries listed, including Britain. There was a high 
degree of consensus on the type of nation considered likely. Perceived similarity to Britain 
of the countries was assessed, and the relative saliency of various criteria determined. 
Content analysis of verbal reports indicated that the same judgments were made on a 
variety of different grounds, and yielded insights into the modes of impression formation. 
Characteristics of the Ss’ ‘cognitive maps’ of Western European and Communist countries 
are discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 


In his contribution to a symposium on ‘Psychology and International Affairs’ 
Russell (1962, p. 55) emphasized the need for studies of cognitive structure, 
concerning ‘the images people hold of other countries as well as their own country’. 
The traditional approach to this has been in terms of ‘national stereotypes’, the 
classical model being the work of Katz and Braly (1933). From a repetition by 
Gilbert (1951) some eighteen years later it emerged that the post-war generation 
of students seemed to be less ready than their predecessors to make facile generaliza- 
tions. Moreover, Eysenck and Crown (1948) demonstrated that reasonably 
sophisticated subjects often refuse to take this kind of exercise very seriously. In 
spite of this limitation, the method has long retained its popularity, probably owing 
to its ease of administration and analysis. Some variant of it has been employed in 
numerous researches, as may be seen from the critical survey by Duijker and Frijda 
(1960). 

A recent and promising departure, linking national stereotype research with 
work on person perception, involves the use of the Semantic Differential. Thus 
Rudin (1963) asked a group of American students to rate themselves, Americans, 
Canadians and several other nationalities on overall evaluation, activity level, 
ambition and stability. This kind of approach has the advantage of greater 
flexibility. Yet, like most procedures designed to elicit national stereotypes, it still 
requires the subject to construct, as it were, an image of a particular nationality. 
Among the factors influencing the responses, be it the selection of particular 
characteristics, or ratings, is likely to be an acquaintance with commonly held 
stereotypes; thereby a means is available of obliging the investigator with a 
minimum expenditure of intellectual effort. 

Other general objections, focused on the questionable meaning of stereotype 
labels once they have been obtained, were formulated in some detail by Asch 
(1952). An additional drawback is the fact that stereotypes are expressed in terms 
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i S ` ion 
of personality characteristics, whose distribution among the reference populatio 
isnot known nor Even readily ascertainable in practice + this leadis to mudh wg 

of doubtful value, regarding the extent to which stereotypes may contain a ‘kerne 
of truth’. 


furthermore, the information concerns not gencralized and somewhat vague per 

sonality traits, but items of belief and attitude. Subjects are thus put into a position 
ae , 

where they have to make use, in a specified manner, of such ‘cognitive maps’ as 


a way that they reveal a good 
deal about the nature of these maps in performing the task. 


king their judgments, Third, they were requested tO 
provided in arriving at their 


méctitigh of student. E inistered either during 
subjects with know. 
was also obtained. 
The collection of Ss th 
sense, and is not representative of th i 
possible consequences st véi € student Population at large. 
responses to sex, univers; / se and society memb, hi : 
tion, to be reported at the beginn; S d ership. With 
to be significantly associated wi ern section 
justifiable to pool data from 


a single e 
» Tesponse patterns turned out nO 
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QUANTITATIVE JUDGMENTS 
Single guesses 
The subjects’ guesses in which particular country the survey had actually been 
conducted are shown in Table 1. There was clearly an overwhelming consensus 
in identifying the country as a Western European one, and within this range the 
most frequent guess was the United Kingdom. Although overall rank orders for 


Table 1. Distribution of Single Guesses by Sex 


M (rank) F (rank) Total Per cent 

United Kingdom 128 (1) 76 Di 204 36:0 
France go (2) 32 (3) 122 216 
West Germany 48 (3) 40 (2) 88 15:5 
Denmark 34 (4) 30 (4) 64 Hie 
Italy 28 (5) 10 (5:5) 38 6:7 
Belgium 14 (6) 10 (5*5) 24 42 
Portugal 8 (7) Fe? (9:5) 8 IA 
Poland 6 (8) 2 (7) 8 r4 
East Germany 4 (9'5) = (9°5) 4 Kéi 
Hungary 4 Lors) = (9°5) 4 o7 
Czechoslovakia 2 (11) — (9*5) 2 Ke? 
All countries 366 200 566 99°9 
Single guesses omitted 8 7 15 


x? = 22°67; d.f. = 6; p<oroor. 


men and women were broadly similar, the positions of France and Germany are 
reversed; moreover, women tended to make fewer guesses of Italy, Portugal and 
the Communist bloc, which accounts for the significant difference mentioned 
above. 2 


Probability judgments 

These are presented in Fig. 1, indicating the percentage frequency with which 
each country was assigned to the four grades of likelihood of being the one where 
the survey was carried out. As was to be expected, ‘the ‘very likely’ proportions 
follow the same order as the single guesses. However, if one takes modal propor- 
ions as the basis of grouping, which was done here, the countries fall into four 
distinct categories. The United Kingdom stands by itself, being the only one most 
commonly characterized as ‘very likely’. In the next group below, France only 
just misses coming into the same category, whilst Belgium is most sharply differen- 
tiated as only ‘rather likely’; the others are intermediate. Italy and Portugal are 
predominantly ‘rather unlikely’, and the Eastern bloc clusters together as ‘very 


t 


unlikely’. ; ! i 
i izi e material has as 1ts external frame of reference the 
Kee oy SE subjects thought the survey had originated ee 
forth abbreviated as ‘the survey country’), and yey eae oe ane 
probability judgments related to this. From the general shap 

may infer very crudely how far the various coun 
Similar to the United Kingdom, but a more direct m 


tries are conceived as being 
ethod is preferable. 
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Perceived similarity to United Kingdom 

This more direct approach consists of determining the frequency with which 
each of the other countries was placed in the same probability grade as the United 
Kingdom, irrespective of which of the grades was concerned. The rationale is that 
the subject is attempting to match a series of countries against a template repre- 
sented by the survey results; and in so far as he places two countries in the same 
grade, be it ‘very likely’ or ‘very unlikely’, he zpso facto judges them to be similar 
in terms of the characteristics of the template. The more frequently a country is 
thus graded as equally probable with the United Kingdom of being the survey 
country, the more widely is this country perceived as similar to the United Kingdom. 
The reciprocal of this frequency may then be used as a measure of ‘perceived 
distance’, i.e. the greater the value of the reciprocal, the less the perceived similarity 


and conversely. 
The outcome of this procedure appears in Fig. 2, where the United Kingdom 


Czecho- 
United Kingdom Denmark France Italy slovakia Hungary 
West Belgium Portugal Poland East 
Germany 


Germany 
Fig. 2. Perceived similarity to United Kingdom in terms of equiprobability. 
the other countries being 


as the reference country is situated on the extreme left, 
onveyed is 


plotted at distances corresponding to the reciprocal. The picture thus o 
somewhat different. West Germany and Denmark appear to be viewed as most 
closely similar to the United Kingdom. These are followed by Belgium and 
France, and then there is a larger gap separating these from the rest; within this, 
it is noteworthy that Portugal and Italy form part of the cluster comprising the 
Communist countries. It would of course be quite unwarranted to infer that the 
former are perceived in the same way as the Communist countries; they are 
merely equidistant from the United Kingdom, probably along entirely different 


dimensions. 


Rankings of criteria 
Subjects were asked to order the four criteria (Rewards, Civil Liberties, Marxism 


and Religion) according to their relative values as cues in arriving at their answers. 
Some association had been anticipated between known political or religious interests 
and a tendency to give higher ranks to the corresponding criteria, i.e. Marxism 
and Religion respectively. In the event this proved unfounded, ranking of criteria 
being entirely unrelated to any of the independent variables, including sex. 

The rankings themselves, however, were highly associated (at p well beyond 
o-oor) with the distribution of single guesses. ‘This is briefly illustrated below, 
where the criterion ranked highest is on the left and the percentages of subjects 
naming certain countries as their single guess are given in brackets. l 
Rewards: West Germany (32); United Kingdom (23); France (21); Communist 


countries (9). 
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Civil Liberties: United Kingdom (33); France 
munist countries (5). 

Religion: United Kingdom and France 
countries (6). 

Marxism: United Kingdom (3 
countries (1) 


(27); West Germany (20); Com- 
ist 
(28); West Germany (11); Communi 


kp 
3); West Germany (22); France (17); Communi 


: z ighest 
Two features stand out clearly: the first is that those ranking Rewards high 
had 


Jarxism 
a strong disposition to guess West Germany; the second, that where Ma 
was ranked first, the guesses included hardly any Communist countries. 


VERBAL REPORTS 
Content analysis 
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ntioned countries,’ 
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ted of fuller descriptions, 
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Category on the left (‘Rewards 
judgment was made 


A first 
ontally or vertically. Thus one can take the 


he 
17 about Germany. On af 
i j S erni 
ake a particular country and read off the judgments conc 


z ards’ 

is no entry in the ` Rewar g 
var 
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failure to fit (—). Where responses are equally divided the index value is of course 
0-00. 

The indices were computed for each country on each of the four criteria, using 
all available data, whatever the number of subjects who had responded. The out- 
come, shown in Table 3, is rather a crude picture owing to the gross divergences 
in response rates for various countries, yet nonetheless instructive. 


Table 3. Indices of Amount and Direction of Consensus 


Mean Index 


values 
No. of irrespective 

Countries Refs. Marxism Relig. Civ. Libs. Rewards of sign 
B. 89 +018 +022 —0'07 +082 032 
D. 103 +041 —0'23 +029 +032 O31 
F. 280 +014 +021 Josi +073 ER 
I. 190 —0'03 -—O'17 +009 0-00 0:07 
U.K. 329 +024 +031 +031 +078 EE 
W.G. 189 — 002 +066 +038 +088 0'49 
Port. 110 —o'81 —0'65 —0'93 +O11 0°63 
C. 29 —0'87 —078 — r00 — r00 oan 
E.G. ER —0'53 — 1:00 — 1:00 —0'20 0°68 
H. 20 —0'56 — 0'43 —1'00 +1:00 o75 
Pol. 47 —0'20 —0'03 —0'20 —0'33 og 


At first sight, the body of the table may appear as a chaotic patchwork, with 
scarcely any regularity. If one looks at the signs, a fairly clear-cut division emerges 
between West Germany and Portugal; above this line some three-quarters of the 
signs are positive, indicating a trend towards ‘fit’. In other words, subjects inclined 
to the view that most of the answer patterns fit a Western country other than 
Portugal. Below this line, judgments concerning Portugal and the Communist 
countries are overwhelmingly negative; at the same time it is patent that Poland 
was not perceived nearly as uniformly as the others, its mean index value in the 
extreme right-hand column being rather low. 

This column contains one of the most interesting findings, relating to the com- 
parative status of the subjects’ own country. The mean index value for the 
United Kingdom is practically identical with that of France, and somewhat less 
than that for Germany. Hence it would seem that people’s images of their own 
country are no less divergent than those of others. It is also noteworthy that there 
is an almost complete absence of consensus about Italy—evidently more diverse 
conceptions are being entertained about it than about any of the other nations. 
The implications of all this will emerge more fully from an account of the qualita- 


tive aspects of the material. 


Modes of approach to the task 
An attempt will now be made 


which Ss attacked the problem. i 
employed by some six out of every ten Ss who offered detailed comme 


to characterize at least broadly the manner in 


On the face of it, the most common strategy 
nts appeared 
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to be a form of systematic elimination. This usually began with a division into Com- 
munist or ‘iron curtain’ versus Western or ‘capitalist? countries; the next step 
was to use the same and/or other criteria to differentiate within Western countries. 
Roughly five out of the six treated the Communist bloc as a homogenous entity, fail- 
ing to make distinctions within it; mostly they were not even mentioned by name. 

The other four out of ten followed either a ‘global impression? approach, 
country-by-country matching or, most frequently, a mixed strategy which does 
not lend itself to any other classification. These categorizations must of course be 
regarded as somewhat speculative, since conditions did not permit actual observa- 
tion of the modus operandi. It is quite conceivable that the apparently systematic 
procedures described may sometimes have been no more than ex-post rationaliza- 
tions of vague hunches. 

The process seemingly underlying the quantitative responses emerge most 
clearly from actual quotations. The most striking phenomenon is the extent to 
which interpretation of any particular ‘given’, i.e. the stimulus survey date, 
varied in accordance with what are presumably contrasting frames of reference. 

The first set of examples relates to Marxism, the actual single guess being shown 
in brackets after the quotation. It will be seen that the prevalence of Marxist 
opinions in the survey country was generally perceived as low on the respondents’ 
subjective scale, usually too low for a Communist country; however, where a 
judgment of a Communist country as ‘likely? came to be made on other grounds, 
the interpretation tended to be assimilated to this, sometimes in an extra- 
ordinarily far-fetched way. It should also be noted how often the opinions about 
Marxism expressed in the survey data were regarded as reflecting accurately the 
climate in the United Kingdom and other Western countries. 


The Marxist question ruled out the Iron Curtain countries. (West 
Germany). 

It seems hardly likely that only 2 per cent of students in any Communist 
controlled state would be openly avowed Marxists. (United Kingdom). 

Large anti-Marxist opinion—hence must be in a country that has some 
experience of it. (Hungary). 

- . . the emphatic ‘no’ to Marxism indicates a country of freedom for the 
individual. (Portugal). 

The 32 per cent saying they were either Marxi 
surprised me. This seems low for a Commun 


constitutional democracy. France with its strong 
best choice. (France). 


sts or expressing no opinion 
ist country, but high for 4 
Communist party seems the 


The percentages about Marxism are about what I would expect for Den- 
mark, France, Italy, Portugal, the United Kingdom or West Germany- 
(United Kingdom). 


I decided that 68 per cent negative reply was fairly representative of the 
Marxist feeling in the United Kingdom. (United Kingdom). 
A good deal more variabili 


ty appeared in the reactions to the patt f religious 
belief and observance displa patterns o g 


yed in the stimulus survey. There was a tendency fot 
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t : 3 
E Sege this eg ‘high’ to identify the country as Catholic, and those 
Be ëmge R as ‘low’ as Protestant. In this particular instance it proved 
eps v Coen of perception to known religious affiliation of the subjects 
telj a. Ee showed an association significant at p < 0-05 (two-tailed 
Gallen ace s orang in a marked disposition to view the country as being a 
aon w hilst Protestants were more evenly divided. Extracts from the 
given below. 


, The question on religion was least helpful, as the answers could have been 
given in almost any country. (United Kingdom). 

The religious question was helpful since it showed that 39 per cent did not 
Practise and this would probably exclude Catholic countries. (West Germany). 
coe 70 per cent of the students were religious. This indicated a Catholic 

ntry . . . and eliminated communist states. (France). 

Ke cent is a very high percentage of people regularly practising religion 
- +. (Italy), 

Suggested Protestant because of the high degree of religious apathy. (United 

ingdom). 

Pins religious clue showed what I consider a fair cross 

People in Britain. (United Kingdom). 


-section of the attitudes 


Rewards will be dealt with jointly. 


Tllustrat: 
S H 228 D D 

, _VStrations concerning Civil Liberties and l l 
noted how diametrically opposite 


i 

neg to Civil Liberties, it should be tgs to state interference 
imilar] were drawn from the reported oppositions ch Sen ez 
or hi H » a sharp division became manifest between those who = sal 
(Conn er rewards as ‘materialistic’ and therefore eier 5 n y 
heard i being conceived as an equalitarian ideology), and t See ae 

an in at income differentials in the Communist countries were g 
the West, 
ndicated a probable existence of 
of their curtailment. (Denmark). 
of times when their civil 


e against this. (France). 
eaction 


unli » the vast majority showing contra i 
uted civil liberties and little experience 
lie French also have had much experience 
tties were withheld—hence a great percentage wer Geen 
S -YPical ‘laissez-faire’ attitude in civil liberties: may even be a 
Sainst Nazi dictatorship. (West Germany). wean obviously 
i rom the answers to the civil liberties question, the seh 2 Esser, 
"4 Country where personal freedom is carefully guarded. A a mental 
rom the question of rewards I assumed a strongly capitalist country 


So ss 
The don West Ger on ve ei tual classes far more than 
© Communi -o reward their intellectua 
the n unist countries re 


more 
i on-Communist countries, therefore they would phat e 
D favour of the fourth answer (‘Many times higher’) to the frst q í 


rance), 


libe 


The Eastern European countries would favour equality of payment. (United 


Į ingdom), 
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DISCUSSION 
Impressions of countries and of persons 

Asch (1952, p. 234) suggested that ‘forming impressions of complex groups is, 
it would seem, a process quite similar in certain respects to forming impressions 
of persons’. The bulk of the work concerned with the latter demands from subjects 
such inferences as: given sets of traits to others; verbal description to traits or 
imagined physical characteristics; given age and occupation to traits (Veness and 
Brierley, 1963; Secord et al., 1960; Kogan & Shelton, 1960). All these differ 
radically from the present investigation, which is analogous to giving subjects a 
list of quantified traits with the request to identify therefrom one of the persons in 
their environment, not excluding themselves. 

In spite of these divergences, it is possible to discern two main similarities in the 
judgmental processes involved. The first of these is a tendency for some types of 
information to be central or dominant, in the manner of the ‘cold-warm’ dimension 
(Asch, 1946; Kelley, 1950). Marxism appeared to be a dominant characteristic 
of this kind, at least for a substantial proportion of the sample. However, within 
the context any such dominance was clearly a secondary phenomenon, since it 
presupposes that the variable had already been judged as particularly ‘high’ or 
‘low’ on the individual’s subjective scale. 

Apart from this essential qualification, the second and related process which 
had much in common with judgments of personality was the handling of informa- 
tion incongruent with that functioning as dominant. This was dealt with largely 
along the lines indicated by the work of Pepitone and Hayden (1955): complete 
ignoring of a whole range of information (i.e. on a specific criterion); selection of 
those parts congruent with the judgments already arrived at; re-interpretation of 
the information so as to fit it into the pattern. An example of the last is the subject 
who decided on Denmark, yet seemed a little uneasy about the frequency of Marxist 
views; he wrote: ‘A prosperous country can in many ways afford to neglect the 


principles of Marxism—and yet there is bound to be certain number revelling in 
it purely for the intellectual enjoyment.’ 


Knowledge and values 


The subjective scales, in terms of which the stimulus information is assessed, 
depends in large part on the store of accurate knowledge possessed by the subjects- 
For instance, those aware of the fact that even in Communist countries party 
members constitute only a minority of the population were less likely to respond 
unhesitatingly by categorizing the reported degree of assent to Marxism as ‘to? 
low’ for Communist countries. Similarly, in connection with attitudes to Rewards, 
those who had not learnt that ‘to each according to his need’ had been replaced by 
“to each according to his work’ were more liable to use a dichotomy of ‘socialist’ 


versus ‘materialistic’, In several respects the cognitive maps of many of the subjects 
were evidently out of touch with reality. 


With regard to more specific issues, of o 


ourse, they could hardly have bee? 
expected to have adequate knowledge 


(e.g. comparative rates of church attendance? 
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in Belgium a 
res soe ler el is Senge evidence to show that when deprived of 
eir personal valu rt, people tend to respond to a large extent i ae 
found betwee es. It is therefore puzzling that no signifi je ai Kees “ 
hazard die ge politico/religious affiliations and inde ec? Klees 
by ran fia Ay that the influence of personal values ma res i om an 
Chined> these GEN in past exposure to information ch ah oc sa a 
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cing the only ha = treated as a purely objective one, deficiencies of knowl os 
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Untry’s “through ogmatically expressed: ‘It was obviously not a Communist 
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age er ee e GE mai 
stigma of being ‘materialistic’. On the crucial issue of Civil Liberties W est Ger ee 
was generally regarded as being no different from Britain, and if anything 
jealous of freedom than France was conceived to be. 


Objective accuracy of judgments 


It will be recalled that the stimulus information provided was culled wen 
survey of students at the University of Warsaw. Thus the large majority we Sieg 
astray in their judgments. Though Poland was most frequently mention ike 
possible exception to the monolithic uniformity of the Communist ees ne 
applied to less than 5 per cent of the sample; and a mere IA per cent were rig 
in their single guess, 

The Ss cognitive ma 
or less incidental evid 


end of the meeting, and the results were much 
without even a trend in the Eastern direction, 


‘sleeper effects’; but it is perhaps not 
cemed entirely negative. 
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APPENDIX 
(The italicized code letters were not on the original form) 


A STUDY OF IDEAS CONCERNING NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


A few years ago an opinion survey was conducted among students in one of the countries 
listed on the following page. Some of the main findings, in terms of percentages giving 
Various kinds of answers, are given below. Please consider these carefully as a total pattern, 
SO as to gain an impression of the kind of country where such a climate of opinion might 
Prevail among the students; then turn to the next page. 

positions requiring a higher education be 


In your o ini h ofessions and 
Keier should Mhai the professions and occupations which do 


P X 
Se at the same rate or more highly than 
Ot require a higher education? 


w, ee the same 1% 
Somewhat higher 19% 

W, Much higher 64% 
W, Many times higher 15% 
No opinion 1% 
100% 


Do you consider permissible the limitation of civil liberties by the state for the purpose 


of ‘ x SE 
Carrying out aims of great social importance? 


7% 

c Yes—unconditional 16%, 

ta Yes, b fi long , 
es, but not for too lon; A i y 

CL, Only in exceptional circumstances and for very brief periods æ 

La No—unconditional 3% 

No opinion = 

100% 


Are you a Marxist? 
M, Definitely yes 2% 


Rather yes 11% 

2 No opinion 19% 
M, ké? no 34% 
Definitely no 34% 


100% 
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What are your religious convictions and practices ? 


9 
R, Religious convictions, practise regularly = si 
R, Religious convictions, but do not Practise regularly be of 

R, No religious convictions, but practise occasionally for the sake o 6% 

appearances 23% 

Agnostics, or not interested 3% 

7 Definitely opposed to religion Ri 
No opinion = ` 

100% 


BEFORE TURNING OVER to the next 


g 
page please underline M(ale) or F(emale) and state you 
main course(s): 


that the survey may have been held i: 
the eleven ticks, and not before. 


Very Rather Rather Very Single 
Likely Likely Unlikely Unlikely Guess 


1. Belgium 

2. Czechoslovakia 
3. Denmark 

4. East Germany 
5. France 

6. Hungary 

7. Italy 
8 
9 
o 
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» Poland 

. Portugal 

. United Kingdom 
` West Germany 


It would be most 


clues, indicating how particular as 
conclusions, 
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The Attitudes of Students towards International Affairs 


By A. MORRISON anp D. McINTYRE 
Department of Education, Moray House, Edinburgh 


bie ren rated sixteen concepts concerning the countries, political leaders and real 
Esl. Feo policies of the East-West blocs on seven evaluative scales of the semantic differen- 
Gage eco student a pooled rating from the scales was obtained for each of the 
dese e EETA were run between the sets of concept ratings and the resulting 
Bees alysed by the method of principal components. Three interpretable factors were 
ee aba for 50 per cent of the total variance. The first two factors may be 
and Easter we? as evaluations of the countries and political leaders of the Western 
not oppo wi ocs. Furthermore, they show that attitudes to East-West are orthogonal, and 
social Së ` The third factor appears to contrast practical policies with more general 
of dim political ideals. Results are discussed in relation to commonly reported findings 

ensions of Radicalism—Conservatism and Tough-Tendermindedness in previous 


Studi i Se i 
dies of social and political attitudes. 


INTRODUCTION 

diplomatist and historian, the field of 
the attentions of social scientists. 
udied social and political attitudes: 
(1950) and Eysenck (1954, 1960) 
lopment of techniques for the 


i a the preserve of the politician, 
Ce ional relations is increasingly drawing 
the kenge time, of course, psychologists have st 
dese reported by Adorno and colleagues 
ieas = others has resulted in both the further deve $ ; d 
Be rement of attitudes, and, at least in the areas of domestic, social and political 
Da: s and related personality variables, a large measure of agreement upon the 
Ge dimensions of attitudes. However, a number of related factors have in 
be ne years given new impetus and direction to research on attitudes. The prob- 
a associated with the alignment of major powers into two blocs and the possible 

Sequences of conflict between them has shifted interest onto international 
human relations and research into the mechanisms of conflict at the international 
level, These developments have coincided with new lines of approach within the 
Social sciences themselves, so that studies of communication, the dissemination 
and Processing of information, conflicts in systems of values, and of the structures 


9 i H . 
f evaluations have not only increased, but have relied more upon mathematics 
echniques, obvious examples of 


oo theoretical explanations and statistical t ie we 
Sh eing games theory and multivariate analysis. (Osgood, 1961; Boulding, 9593 
ubik, 19 54). 

of yeaa 7 number of important difficul 
it a affairs: some relate to t r pe i axel 
s s limitations inherent in the transfer of findings from lal oratory ; 

ample test situations to highly complex and generalized relationships, evaluations 
be Conflicts, and yet others to the paucity of available information upon the 
Tv of individuals and groups towards the countries, personalities and policies 


n the way of the present study 


ties stand i 
some to the 


he mathematical approach, 
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h olitical blocs. Concerning the last of these difficulties, little is “ 
S i Gerd structuring of attitudes towards East-West in British SA a 
SE S this country, on the functions of personality and ap a ae on 
this context—although some work has been done elsewhere on this 
= = ing ial 
"e was carried out with the purpose of Se > e 
Structure of the attitudes of a group of students towards the countri » D 


ist blocs by 
leaders and policies—real or assumed—of the Western and Communist b 
the semantic differential technique, 


DESIGN OF THE INVESTIGATION 


operation. The full list of concepts 
in order of Presentation, is shown below. 
1. Democracy 7. Polaris missiles 12. U.S.S.R. 
CH ina 8. Justice 13. Peaceful co-existence 
3. U.N.O. 9. Socialism I4. Indoctrination 
4. U.S.A. To. Disarmament 15. One Party State 
5. Kruschey I1. President Johnson 16. Education 
6. Capitalism 
Each subject was presented 


. on 
sen aving had high factor loadings on either en a 
or potency in a number of studies made by Osgood (1957). However, of the scales u 
only those of evaluation were used to provi 


Evaluation scales used for rating concepts 


Good-bad Valuable~worthless 
Honest-dishonest Fair-unfair 
Healthy-sick Pleasant-unpleasant 
Peaceful-ferocious 


After Preliminary instructions, 
were asked to rate 
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RESULTS 


The possible scores for each concept had an upper limit of 49 and a lower limit of 7. 
Mean scores ranged from 44:3 (Peaceful co-existence) to 17-4 (Indoctrination). 
The means for ‘ideals’ were without exception higher than those for concepts of 
countries, political personalities and practical policies, with that for U.N.O. being 
in the intermediate position. The smallest standard deviations (between 4:0 and 
5'0) occurred for U.N.O., Democracy and Education, and the largest (between 
7-0 and 8-0) for Disarmament, Polaris missiles, Socialism and U.S.S.R. 

The first three components accounted respectively for 25 per cent, 14 per cent 
and 11 per cent of the total variance. They are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1. Loading on components extracted from the correlation matrix 


Concept Component I Component II Component III 
1. Democracy 0°66 —0'03 —or8 
2. China —0'05 0'55 =I 
3. U.N.O. 0'57 KK =0'03. 
4. U.S.A. 0o77 —o-21 028 
5. Kruschev o'o8 0'45 0'48 
6. Capitalism 0'57 =0108 REN 
7. Polaris missiles 0°64 —0'43 oag 
8. Justice 0°72 -0'05 — 0°33 
9. Socialism 0:22 0°63 —0r06 
10. Disarmament 0'29 0°52 RE 
11. President Johnson ©77 SEN Se 
12. U.S.S.R. oe 0°72 SS 
13. Peaceful co-existence 0°46 0-08 RS 
14. Indoctrination —0'02 OCH a 
15. One Party State REG SE -oI 
16. Education 0°65 aos j 
Per cent total variance 25 SS Si 


Component I 

The highest loadings on this component can be classified into two gal aon 
8toup consists of the loadings for the U.S.A., President ere? ei 
“Ssociated practical policies of Capitalism and Polaris missiles. sé? on Ze uP 
à concepts with high loadings may be taken as ideals associated with S se 
Justice, Democracy and Education. Other positive loadings exist for, S Ze sc 2 
Order, U.N.O., Peaceful co-existence, Disarmament and Leger Ge ed 
interpreted as institutions and policies which have idealistic E Sage 
are, in order, decreasingly associated with the West. The only neg eier 
any size is for One Party State. This component appears to wa? reen 
of the West, its political and economic policies, and the ideals whic j 


associate with it. 


Component I T 


i The highest loadings on this co 
© first consisting of the U.S.S. 


assified into two groups, 


again be d 
mponent may 38 d One Party State, the 


R., China, Kruschev an 
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other of those ideals or policies which the Eastern bloc is seen as supporting, or with 
which it is seen to sympathize—Socialism, Disarmament and U.N.O. Against 
these are opposed a small negative loading for U.S.A. and a rather larger one for 
Polaris missiles. This component appears to be largely an evaluation of Eastern 
bloc countries and policies, and perhaps of ideals seen as associated with this bloc. 


Component IIT 
Indoctrination is the dominant 
other loadings are relatively small, 


istic concepts. Thus, positive loadings are 
, on Indoctrination, Kruschey, One Party perry 
+ U.S.S.R., Polaris missiles and President Johnson, while 


differential. It may reasonal 
a bipolar scale such as Good-bad or Valuable—w, 
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distinct di i = 
imensions i A 
ani. gier he evaluation two generalized attitudes, towards the U.S 
: ee d l 
disapproval of the >y Leen Thus, the degree of general appr 7 1 e 
| C Cp us, ; oval or 
e a A. is highly predictive of attitud m 
SE Ge 8 itudes towards a numb 
è j ideals associated with the W es 
Rees a ith the West. The same is tru 
. There is thus a clear tendency to impose deg SEH 
Comm I a rigi 


II a 
: a 


hes 
ainst loadings On compone.: 


Fi 

Bi. G 

raph of loadings on component I plotted ag: nt II. 
ociated with each 


rgely on the subject’s evaluation 
disapproval of one bloc seems in 


Ster, 
€o; : 
type in assessi ae = e 
ng the policies, personalities and ideals assi 


Power b 
l 
oc, the value placed on each depending la 


oft 
€ bloc 
io T a whole. However, such approval or 
e quite independent of attitudes to the countries, personalities and 


es other—attitudes to the West and the East are orthogonal and not 
- There are only two exceptions to this—One Party State and Polaris 


Missi 
Ales — S 
and it would seem that these alone of the concepts rated are seen as not 
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only associated each with one power bloc, but also as being in some way—politi- 
cally or ideologically—opposed to the other. This mutual independence of the 
evaluations of the two power blocs is of interest, for it might have been predicted 
that the two evaluations would be closely dependent, with approval of the one 
resulting in equivalent disapproval of the other. Of course, the possibility of a 
strong bipolar structure appearing in other samples clearly exists. , 
The loadings of several individual concepts on the first two components merit 
some attention. In general the groupings are as might be anticipated, the U.S.A. 
and President Johnson being identified with Capitalism, Democracy and Polaris 
missiles, and the U.S.S.R., China and Kruschey with Socialism and One Party 
State, thus demonstrating a ‘face’ validity for the technique. The evaluations of 
the other six concepts might perhaps have been less easily predicted. Justice and 
Education are seen as closely associated with the Western bloc, and have negligible 
projections on the second dimension. Thus, value placed on these ideals would 
seem to be irrelevant to the evaluation of Communist countries and policies. The 
result with regard to Education is particularly interesting considering the publicity 
which Russian education has received in recent years. It is also noteworthy that 
Indoctrination has negligible loadings on both components and is thus seen as DO 


being particularly associated with, or evaluated in connection with, either of the 
two blocs. 


Three features stand out clear] 
already discussed the rated 
countries, Personalities and p 
basis are largely independent 


y in the present results. With notable exceptio™ 
concepts fall into two clear clusters of East-W® 
olicies. Secondly, the two evaluations made oD this 
of one another, Such a result does not exclude t S 
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ie re i A items are generally evaluated more favourably than those 

a hcomers S e ‘Eastern bloc, although in this study mean evaluative scores 

dogs hee p > e not show this clearly. Finally these results suggest that attitudes 

efthty eames e ocs cannot simply be expressed on a continuum from approval 

We os of the other, as might have been expected in conformity 

Social and Ch of Radicalism—Conservatism of the type reported for domestic, 
political attitudes. 
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Birth Order and Age at Marriage* 


By PETER H. J. MURDOCH 
Department of Psychology, University of North Carolina 


Two experiments are reported which were based ate 
and affiliation in an anxiety provoking situation, Assuming first borns (1) are m 


others in an anxiety p: <i 
borns would tend to m: 


tiage-age for females. The second experiment 
male-female difference found in the first SRT $ 
tst born females may not actually marry ear oe 
nmarried female first borns would say they wanted to get married earli z 
than later borns. Seventy-one unmarried female students were asked to state the best 38 


. A T 
for them to get married. The mean best-marriage-age for first born females was lowe 
than that for later born females (p <o'oor), 


INTRODUCTION 


, those subjects who were first bor 


x T 
did the later borns. Scheck? 
relevant to the relationship betwee 
imental work and field studies whic 


by th Sep : def 
(04). My thanke to ep se Research Group operating 


responsibility of the author, "ri drat An 
rom here on ‘first born and only subjects’ will 
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first born want to be with others more often than do later born persons. There has, 
however, been disagreement about the specific conditions under which this tendency 
operates (Becker & Carrol, 1962; Capra & Dittes, 1962; Dember, 1964; Sampson, 
1962: Sarnoff & Zimbardo, 1961; Schwartzman, 1962; Suedfeld, 1964; Ward, 
1964; Weller, 1962; Wrightsman, 1960). 

It is assumed here that (1) first borns tend to be more dependent than later 
borns (Schachter, 1959), (2) first borns, more than later borns, have learned that 
being with others in an objectively threatening (or fear arousing situation) reduces 
their own fear (Wrightsman, 1960) and (3) conflict in courtship can lead to the kind 
of emotional state-(fear) in which birth order differences in social affiliation are 
manifested. In terms of conception of dependency as relying on others as a source 
of rewards, Schachter suggested that the relationship between conditions of fear 
and the interaction of birth order and social affiliation is mediated in part by higher 
dependency of first borns as opposed to later borns. However, relevant to this 
view, and the findings presented below, it should be pointed out that the work of 
Haeberle (1958, cited in Schachter) and of Sampson (1962) may be interpreted as 
indicating that first born males are more dependent than later born males but that 


there are no birth order differences in dependency for females. l 

Generally speaking, social life tends to carry with it a certain amount of unavoid- 
able fear and anxiety and it appears that first borns have learned a particular 
method for attempting to reduce their fear: to be with others ‘in the same boat L 
More specifically, Thibaut and Kelley (1959) have documented amBiyalenge, in 
Courtship, with a conflict between limited choice of partner (engaged or ‘going 


steady’) and wider freedom of choice (single or courting). The implication of this 
line of thinking is that there should exist birth order differences in friendship and 


marriage choices since the most direct means of meeting dependency needs would 
appear to be to affiliate with people. Itis argued that first borns will tend e marry 
earlier than later borns on account of their preferred method of fear reduction 
(being with others in the same state) in courtship, thus ensuring for on a 
Partner who more or less permanently provides affiliative gratification. in d 
then, the present study tested the hypothesis that first borns tend to marry ea 


than later borns. 
EXPERIMENT 1 


Subj 
e ers at the University of North 


The subjects in this i igati ea a 

jects in this investigation Wer e For Sidi fo 
each, Faculty membe appeared Së Sen ene of experience 
Sample because: they were likely to be married; they had an students; and finally 
Prior to and early in marriage, for example, having ees to randomize urban-rural 
Kë geographic origin would be heterogeneous thas to o rban-rural e: a 

erences (Schachter found birth order confounde Of these only ten were tamale. 


is comparisons). A total of 93 respon 


Procedure 


Il faculty memb 


dents was used. 


n which the respondent was 
) year of first marriage, (3) number of sibs, and 
on was requested on background variables of 
] adequacy of the respondent’s family when he 
Iso requested to provide similar information 


A one-page mimeographed questionnaire was designed o 


Die to state his (or her) (1) birth year, (2) 
1) place in sibship. In addition informati 
or Nationality and (2) a rating of the financia 

She was ‘growing up’. The respondent was 4 
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for his (or her) spouse. To minimize guessing it was suggested that the eas ae 
the questionnaire incomplete if some of the desired information was not readi ep oe 
A list of names was obtained with the aid of a table of random numbers an ae 
faculty telephone directory. The first 110 people on the list were mailed the qe : ees 
the investigator interviewed the next eighteen faculty members on the list in thei been? 
mental offices, but allowed them the choice of mailing the questionnaire*. As os 
the majority of the questionnaires went to male faculty members, so the data for 
De, faculty-member wives) was largely provided by their husbands. 


RESULTS 


There was a 68 per cent return of questionnaires from those mailed. All esi 
subjects interviewed returned the questionnaires. Because 89 per cent of bg 
respondents were male the data for the females may not have been stesia ! 
independent. Before the data were cast in the form for testing below, the x tes 
for association was employed to test the hypothesis that there was no association 
between own birth order and that of marriage partner. No association beyond 4 
chance expectation was found. i 

The respondents were put into two groups according to whether they were firs 
or later borns. The male and female data was analysed separately. Support for 


the hypothesis that first borns tend to marry earlier than later borns is pr ovide 
in Table x. 


Table 1. Means and Standard Deviations of Marriage-age according to Birth 


Order and Sex 
Z Baad 
Group N* Mean sD for mean for variane 
First born male (a) 37 24°8 2°76 (av b) 
1°95 Bi? 
Later born males (b) 42 264 4°37 p<oo3t p<oot 
; -tail 
First born females (c) 34 23°5 116 Gea) (c v d) NS 
Later born females (d) 41+ 237 116 BB (b vc) 9°73 
EENG 
f 
Eight single males and one single female were discarded from this analysis. The fos 
non-Americans in the sample were included in all analyses 
t The total n for males and fe 


The mean marriage-age of first born m 
men was 26-4 years. Thi 
trary to hypothesis, there į 
marriage-age of the first 


or? 
en was 24:8 years and that of later PI. 


* This procedure was part of ano 


edi 
and hence is omitted in this paper, 


’ n ce 
ther manipulation of affiliation which did not SU° 
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The respon a E7 H k 
were dE + epr financial adequacy of nuclear family 
ihe Alis iee in e ona interpretations which could account for 
Suns Gah a Ge irth order and age at marriage, e.g., first borns may 
of a ae 4 wealthier families thus enabling them to afford the expense 
arder lakes bea ler t oc later borns. Analysis of variance was employed, the rank 
large staples mg pa by the Kruskall-Wallis one-way analysis of variance for 
idan chat sy 1956). For males there was no statistically significant 
waa family size g ; irth order to own age or financial adequacy of the family; nor 
cally slenifce ated to financial means. For females there was also no statisti- 
egen, of difference for birth order as related to own age, 
Bb, wech but women with three or more sibs tended to come from 
hanes (p coms ung Coop rating of financial adequacy than could be expected by 
marry earlier SE x = 16; d.f. = 3). However it 1s still possible that first borns 
thls parenta eg ater borns because they have greater financial support from 
töre to gës — at the time of marriage. Presumably this would apply 
their eeng s than to females. Greater financial support of first born men by 
data on f Cat also account for the findings of the first study and unfortunately 
tested. mily support were not collected, and so this interpretation could not be 
geg e of the present data it cannot be co 
significant rei earlier than later born women. 
Kam aa nee data on the main comparison 1s 
difference ogeneous than a (male) faculty me 
dir this i ak then be washed out by an increase H 
and femal erpretation was provided by an analysis of the variances of the male 
of later SS groups (see Table 1). The standard deviation of the age at marriage 
difference orn men was 4'37 and that of the first born women was 11°6. This 
female e was significant at p < 0°00. Since this comparison of a male and a 
gn group produced the smallest F-ratio of the possible variance comparisons 

S safe to conclude that the variability of the marriage age © 


re 
ater than that of the men. 


or financial 


ncluded that first born women 
One possibility for the non- 
that a faculty-wife group may be 
mber group. Any birth order 
ed error variance. Some support 


f women was 


EXPERIMENT 2 


that first born women do 
born women do not 
it may be that first 
do so in our culture 


Introduction 
The ‘ 
re are at least two plausible interpretations for the finding 
It may be that first 
rn women Or 
annot 


orn 
Wi, Ge want to marry earlier than later d 
p Mposes sanctions against women initiating courtship. SE? 
Ke to marriage, first born women are like first born men, then presumably first born 
eae tend to say that they wanted to get married earlier than later e AC 
Second iis along these lines was inserted in a larger study (Murdoch, unpublished). ‘he 
Would experiment was conducted to test the hypothesis that unmarried first born women 
tend to give a lower best-marriage-a8° than later born women. 


Subjects 
arried female students in an 


. The subj 
Wé? thas ana of this experiment were seventy-one unm 
Ctory psychology course, average age 20°5 years, range 18-24 years. 
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Procedure 


i i e mmary 

In general, the procedure was similar to that of the first experiment and so este ee 

will be given here. The respondent was asked to state a number in years to Co an ra 
‘What do you feel is the best age for you to get married?’ This will be referr 


: ~ - we ily size and 
‘best-marriage-age’. Information was also obtained about ordinal position, family 
age. 


Results 


: jer 

Support for the hypothesis that unmarried first born females desire wel 

marriage than later born females is provided by Table 2. The mean deis? A 
age of first borns was 22:2 years and that of later borns was 23°8 years. 


S A . yas 
geneity of variance was not violated (as W 
the case with the data of Experiment 1). 


Table 2. Summary Analysis of Variance, Best Marriage-age and Family Size for 
Unmarried Females 


Source ss d.f. MSS F D 
Birth Order (B) 1090°67* I 1090:67 159 < 0001 
Family Size (F) 54°98 I 54°98 — 7a 

B x F—Interaction 22644 I 22644 3:29 Së: 
Error 4608-49 67 68-78 


* The analysis was perform 


ed on T Scores; the raw 
to normalize the distributions 


e Ja- 
Experiment 1) was ei 
he data Supported the theoretical notions about b! 


esumed to carry som 


Goen d to 
e anxiety, i.e., first born men ten 
born men, 


fliliative driy d itio e 
later born women bec milieu ee 
ause unmarried f i 
age than later born females, i iiini 
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Machiavellianism and Decisions Involving Risk 


By Y. RIM 


Technion-Israel Institute of Technology 


Previous experiments hay 
decisions. ‘The best lead’ 
decisions were the more ele 
investigates the influence of Machiavellianism on decisions involving risk of both individ ae 
and groups. It seems that subjects scoring high on the Mach IV Scale tend to take hig e 
risk decisions as individuals, and are influential in group discussions, bringing about gr 
decisions which signify a shift in the direction of increased risk. 


“Many decisions are taken by open committees; and when time and security 
considerations allow, this is a reasonable method, even though it sometimes 
Produces a result less sensible than would have been arrived at by any single 
e railway gauge of Ireland, for example, seems t° 
the average of all other national gauges was take e 


is 
After discussing i ions of th 

3 possible explanatio S 
phenomenon, Marquis concludes: ‘The best lead at the moment, is that th 


xtraversion (Rim, 1964); =- 
ant of ambiguity (Rim, 19 4 


im, 1963); and toler. 


mg 
P 
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3I 


Individuals hi 5 
their Seen SE average on Radicalism were riskier i 
in Radicalism and T ge Sen eege e 
in divi ele aches age ee 1964b). It was further found aut 
fraen ; retical, omic and political intere: i 
other iera oma 2 their initial decisions, and are those who ra Raed a 
Finally & aad rs to shift in the risky direction (Rim, 19644). S 
Bagtdtar wane es that subjects whose interpersonal values of Leadership and 
Steng thease fe ighest tended to be riskier than others in their initial FC 
tisky direction a est on Leadership and Recognition* tended to shift most in the 
—_— a result of group discussion (Rim, 19642). 
disposition te pikes investigates the influence on decisions involving risk of a 
and “low* ino anipulate interpersonal relationships. Subjects classified as ‘high’ 
Scala (Geis a with Machiavellian attitudes as measured by the Mach 
Were Piiale pg & Nelson, no date), a paper-and-pencil personality test 
reported mech a standardized interaction situation with a confederate. As 
ës e Si et al., subjects classified as High attempted significantly more 
ows in be bs the supposed partner than did the Lows. Highs also surpassed 
reported greater riety and originality of manipulative behaviour. Highs further 
enjoyment of the manipulative behaviour than did Lows. 


he 
present study was designed to test the following hypotheses : 


The degas 
ec eee e 
isions of group members after group discussion will move in the 


e — of higher risk. 
- Subj . : 
kt ake scoring high on the Mach TV Scale will 
eg ecisions before and after group discussion. 
inf die scoring high on the Mach IV Scale will ten 
encing powers in the group decision situation. 


tend to have both high 


d to be relatively strong 


PROCEDURE 


Mea 
Sures o ` d 
of manipulation of interpersonal relations 
t, the Mach IV Scale designed to tap 


entl: wo 
those Y, Christie has developed an instrumen! 
are congruent with the successful manipulation 


ed b 3 ict 
y Machiavelli, it seemed reasonable to exp 
ake high risks. For 


ting alternatives fro 
e to seven. The scale consis 


m ‘strongly disagree’ 
ts of twenty 


item, 


Ise is asking for trouble. 
and there. 
unless it is useful to do so. 


they want to hear. 


tis 

SS p get ahead without cutting corners here 
e€ best SH the real reason you did something 
Ci ven E people is to tell them what 
DE o flatter important people. 

` The SS 
i e cane scale is defined by Gordon (1960): ‘Being looked up to and admired, 
ered important, attracting favourable notice, achieving recognition.’ 
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Measures of risk-taking behaviour 


all of 
Six out of the twelve problems developed by Wallach & Kogan (1959), Eneo 4 
them also used by Stoner (1961) and Marquis (1962), were used to obtain a mi 
risk-taking. . . 
A typical problem reads like this: 


sorking for 
1. Mr A, an electrical engineer who is married and has one child, has a ago 
a large electronics corporation since graduating from college 5 years ago. Zog efits upoñ 
of a lifetime job with a modest, though adequate salary, and liberal pension ben h before 
retirement. On the other hand, it is very unlikely that his salary will increase wen newly- 
he retires. While attending a convention, Mr A is offered a job with a small, tert 
founded company with a highly uncertain future. The new job would pay more 


; a ived the 
and would offer the Possibility of a share in the ownership if the company surviv! 
competition of the larger firms. 


Imagine that you are advi 
of the new company’s prov. 
that you would consider acce 


28 dds 
sing Mr A. Listed below are several probabilities dën 
ing financially sound. Please check the lowest Sue Vesti 
Ptable to make it worthwhile for Mr A to take the new J 


1 in 10 6 in 10 
2in10 7 in 10 
3 in 10 8 in 10 
4in 10 9 in 10 
5 in 10 


Mr A should not take the new job, 
no matter what the probabilities. 


The other five problems used are briefly as follows: 


e ece! 
ards, only a fraction of the graduates manage to P 
the Ph.D., or may enter University Y 


D . D be 
5. A low-ranking chess player in a national tournament matched with the top-fav° 
player notes a chance to empl i i 
but would leave him expose en 
6. A research Physicist, just beginning a 5-year appointment at a university, may SP 
orking on a series of short- 


ey 
solv 

e term problems which he would be sure tO 
t esser importance, or he 
difficult pr i t 


risk of nothing to show for hi 
A subject’s Score of risk-t: 


“lities desig? 
by him on all six problema, he sum of the lowest probabilities 
he subjects firs 


rand 
Ae 

: t recorded their answ. ir individual deci" 
in the six tisk-takin, g problems (initi l sca the Mach Scale, and their individua a 


Subjects 


Fourteen groups of fi 


were students of a male subjects each were used in the experiment. The sub) ol 
principals. Ge in SC Lee engineering and management, teachers an j 
4 aS 30, with a ran, f 22- € 
The Mach IV Scale was fi ne Be of 22-48. A 
rst administered to trod di 
sychology course On the basis of the Pa of students as Geet = P 
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thus, every 
d group had, i . ` 
the Mach teg as far as possible, a selection of each grade of subject as specified by 


RESULTS 


Direction of risk-taking shift 
In al isi 
Wak, 1 the fourteen groups, the group decision shifted in the risky direction. 
Dee E to the individual decisions after the group discussion, fifty-three of 
ar ubjects shifted in the risky direction, ten did not change their initial decision 
. DH H M4 H i > 

: reas seven subjects shifted in the cautious direction. This result is significant 

eyond the oos level. 

Pare group of twenty-five s 
ministered twice within a week, w 
ignificant shift in either direction. 


tudents to whom the risk-questionnaire was 
ithout any discussion taking place, showed no 


Mach scale, initial risk and shifts after group discussion 
Dee 1 shows that subjects scoring very high or very low on the Mach IV 
Em SE to take initial decisions involving high risk. The differences between 
soe xtreme scorers (very high or very low) and the intermediate scorers are signifi- 
gr ge the oos level, as tested by the Median Test (Siegel, 1956). In addition, 
en rrelation between Mach IV scores and initial risk of the two extreme groups 
s calculated, and found to be significant at the oos level (rho = 0°43): 
Table 1. Relationship between Mach IV and risk-taking 


Average score 
after group Average 


Average 
Mach IV n initial score discussion difference Dı D2 
86+ 8 28-1 26°6 -rg 88 68 
76-85 14 EEN 285 —46 agt "3 
66-75 25 33°7 283 — EA 126 Bes 
56-65 14 349 301 -48 138 86 
=55 9 28:9 28:8 -o'I 120 gg 


, With regard to the shift after group discussion, the number of shifts in the 
t for the first four batches, at or beyond 


aen of riskier decisions is significan 
0-05 level, as tested by the Sign Test. In addition, the correlation between 
ach IV scores and the decisions after group discussion was calculated and found 

The number of shifts of the fifth 


to Cie 
the significant at the oos elvel (rho = EI fts í 
ch, those scoring lowest on the Mach Scale, is not statistically significant. 


Infi 
ener ` 
ncing and influenced group members 
out the change 


It 2 e e e 
Was of interest, of course, to find what kind of subject brings ab 
chose initial scores are nearest to the final 


in the ri : ’ 
geg risky direction; in other words, W fens 
e epee scores. It may be assume e subjects who er ES 

3 i g- 
i de? i.e. who persuade the other group dopt their risk-taking 
aviour, 


Di 
Zones scores were therefore calculate 


members to 3 


d, reflecting the extent to which any 
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subject’s initial score differed from the group-decision score (D4). The lower this 
score, the nearer is that subject’s initial score to the final group-decision score. 

It was also thought of interest to compare the group-decision score with every 
subject’s ‘after-score’, in order to find out to what extent different subjects = 
influenced by the group decision or stick to their initial scores. It will be recalle 
that this ‘after-score’ was recorded by subject as his personal attitude after he 
knew the group decision. Accordingly, differences scores (D3) were calculated, 
reflecting the extent to which any subject’s ‘after-score’ differed from the group- 
decision score. 

Table 1, columns 6 and 7, shows clearly that the subjects scoring high on the 
Mach Scale have the lowest D,-scores, i.e. their initial decisions were nearest to the 
group decisions and consequently they are most likely to have influenced the other 
group members. The correlation between Mach IV scores and D, scores 18 
significant at the oos level (rho = 0°31). Similarly, subjects scoring high on the 
Mach Scale have the lowest D3-scores, i.e. their scores after the group discussion 
are also nearest to the group decision. 


The correlation between Mach IV scores and D 2 Scores is significant at the 0°05 
level (rho = 0-36). 


DISCUSSION 
The hypothesis that decisions after group discussion would move in the dir ection 
of higher risk was proven; fifty-three out of the seventy subjects shifted theif 
individual decisions after the discussion in the risky direction; ten subjects did not 
change their decisions at all, while seven subjects only shifted their decisions i” 
the direction of increased caution, 
It should also be mentioned that all fourteen groups arrived, in their group 


decisions, at riskier decisions than might have been assumed on the basis of the 
initial decisions of the members. 


Marquis (1962) rejected the hypot 
enhancement of the role expectati 
the results are arrived at in group: 
arts students. Another possible i 
of the responsibility in a group, 

But again Marquis (1962), 
showed that the shift in the risky di 
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highest on ; s 

admired, a aaa A ne Recognition, i.e. it was very important to them to be 

i we SE important, to be in charge of other people, to have 

. The cca S in a position of leadership or power. 

ina grop TE = s another facet of the personality of individuals influential 
Di seon | cussing matters connected with uncertainty and risk. 

e ich ibis de ep hesis, that subjects scoring high on the Mach IV Scale would 

thitsthesa dame uz SC before and after discussion was upheld. It was also shown 

Coste dee to be relatively strong influencing powers in the 
K aes ge on; thus our third hypothesis was upheld. 

T ar Keen that subjects whose attitudes conflict with con- 

Bebe eg make special efforts to persuade others by means of 

Borne emer imilar mechanisms. They may thus acquire an ability to 


It was e 
hypothesized that high-scoring subjects would tend to high initial 


decisions ; 
his Se ; we ps GC low-scoring subjects also tend to high initial decisions ; 
he difference E eir relatively greater distance from accepted social norms. 
after the gg Se ween the two extreme groups becomes apparent during and 
die Ldltcential ts eee Whereas the subjects scoring high on the Mach Scale 
Btoup decision, as ` group discussion, and nearer in their initial decisions to the 
= not Ce own by their low Dı-scores, subjects scoring low on the Mach 
decision as are migon and in their initial decisions are removed from the group 
in the Szen of er group members, as shown by their Dı-scores. Moreover, 
irection of ricki ren the influential high scorers themselves move in the 
een Ta ee ecisions, as is shown by their average shift, and by their low 
ecisions as sh ontrast, the low-scorers are not influenced, persist 1n their former 
own by their average shift, and their high Dz-scores which are, in 


effect 
the hi e e 3 
, highest in comparison with the other groups- 


The sei SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Senge ent finding that groups arrive at higher risk decisions than individu: 
(2 ed. It was found that: 
ee scoring very high or very low o 
wake higher risk decisions than other su 
(2) eres risk, 
ae scoring high on the 
Ge group discussion, leading to 3 shi 
irection. 


Tt en 
a 
£ war concluded that the ability to manip 
in predicting decisions involving ris 


als was 


ded to 


n the Mach IV Scale ten 
cisions 


bjects in their initial de 


Mach Scale tend to be the influencers in 
p in the risky 


ft of the whole grou 


tionships may 


ulate interpersonal rela 
nd groups. 


k of both individuals a 
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The Significance of Decided and Query Answers to Lie-Items 
in a Personality Questionnaire 


By G. J. S. WILDE 


Psychosomatic Research Unit, Wilhelmina Hospital, Amsterdam 


Ce? td to several of the lie-items in a neuroticism inventory show a relatively high 
Cie natory power when compared with that of the yes- and no-answers to the same items. 
tan ora that lie-scales deserve a more independent réle in personality measurement 
Versus a 3 mere suppressors. Lie-scores, conceptualized as a measure of a self-defensive 
Gan, d se f-critical attitude, may be related to rigidity and intolerance of ambiguity. To 
S fend rationale of lie-items an investigation is reported in which it is shown that there is 
Sé Ce e correlation between the discriminatory power of yes- and no-answers to lie-items 
Ten = hand and interpersonal variation 1n desirability judgments of these items on the 
ara e n two independent investigations it was shown that the discriminatory power of query 

Wers to lie-items is positively related to the interpersonal variation of desirability judgments 


of the same items. 


INTRODUCTION 
categories yes— ?—no 


T : . e 
he Scoring keys of personality inventories having the answer categorie 
teristics in the scoring 


8enerally show either one or the other of the following charac 


of the query answers. 
(a) In the scoring keys of the MMPI (Welsh & Dahlstrom, 1956) the query 
d in reading off the raw scores on the 


Sy . ` 
eli wers given by the subjects are not counte: 
Inıcal scales, 


an 


8 2 . 8), however, 
(b) In an inventory such as the MPI (Eysenck, 1956; Jensen, CN 3 


u ec Go keys 
query answers are invariably scored as one point in the scoring keys, 


Do- . i 
answers being counted as either two or zero points. . tic significance 
he latter is done, so it seems, on the assumption that the diagnostic sig) 


T queries is intermediate between the psychological meanings o: m ai 
alae Such a monotone relationship between the item continuum and the 
Fän continuum, however, is not necessarily the cas -a (AB 
Scale? is comparable to the MPI, showed in heza categories yes— 
a © aclearly non-monotone relationship between the answer n hue the median 
nd the total lie-score continuum of the 50° random subjects. e hese 7 items 
total-score on all 20 items of those who had marked the query 0? any ©! mm subjects 
wi either lower or higher than the median total-score of the ee SE 
ge had answered either yes or no to these items*. This ee for every choice 
“88ests the usefulness of a scoring key with more refined weg variable 2— 1—0 oF 
awshe & Harris, 1958; Davis & Fifer, 1959) instead ai SCH ect consistency 
ei * Scoring procedure, when one attempts to maximize 
Scales, ie-i 
he strong discriminatory power of the query answers to several of the lie-items 


: un 
deng ie ABV no pressure is exerted on the subject to change 
Ones, as is the case in the MPI. 


om V; Wilde, 1963), 


the ‘lie- 
?—no 


d decided answers into 
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. CR . PAC t been 
was, at the time of the item analysis, merely an empirical finding w hich had sae d 
predicted. In the investigation to be described below, an attempt will T as 
R Gë a, 
offer an explanation of nonmonotony in lie-items supported by empirical da 


The rationale of lie-scales and some previous findings 


Lie-scales have been developed in order to detect motivational influences WE 
faking ‘good’ answers and malingering, which affect the ‘clinical’ or persona 2 
scores of the inventories concerned. Meehl & Hathaway (1946), however, are n 
optimistic about the alle 
variables in the MMPI, 
also report negative find 
demonstrated a validi 
K-type. In general, 
fact that an individual is į 


e SC 7 š 5 her 
recent investigations, however, show relationships between lie-scales and ot 
personality tests, and between lie- 


ts 
Barendregt & De Bruin (Barendregt, 1961) intercorrelated eight different tes 


of rigidity and intolerance of ambiguity. The lie-score from Heron’s Two joii 
Personality Measure (Heron, 1956) was also included. The other variables we" 

+23 (Brengelmann, 1957), Fifer’s 
rivalry, phi phenomenon, Nigniewitsky’ igidi 


D e 
- Soueif’s PFCL |3; showed the highest and ew 
relation with the first centroid. These authors furt 
found a Negative correlation 


cerning hypnotizability, Furneaux & Gibson (3968) 


shy lit 
on between th lie- eptibili 
to hypnosis, CNN ` e lle-score of the MPI and susc D 


S a 
a negative-correlation between lie-score and body sW 
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These observations suggest that the lie-variable deserves a more independent— 
albeit a minor—réle in personality measurement than that of a mere suppressor. 
This view also seems to be supported by other findings (Wilde, 1963). The ABV 
lie-score was found to be significantly higher in 13 patients sent to a psychiatrist 
than in 119 patients who went voluntarily. A difference in the same direction was 
found in a total of 142 alcoholics (P < -r0). Neurotic soldiers who were considered 
not amenable to psychotherapy showed considerably higher lie-scores than neurotic 
soldiers considered as good psychotherapeutic risks (P < -0025, total N = 251). 
Furthermore, the ABV lie-score turned out to be significantly higher in 140 psycho- 
Somatic patients than in 119 neurotics (P < +0005). 

The latter series of results had all been predicted on the basis of hypotheses 
regarding differences in “self-defensiveness’ versus ‘self-criticalness’ between the 
above mentioned groups of subjects. It is believed that a ‘self-defensive versus a 
self-critical attitude’ is a more adequate conceptionalization than ‘lying versus 
honesty’. The latter terms have several denotations and connotations, which are 
either not justified or superfluous in questionnaire technology. Sg 

Self-defensiveness can be operationally defined as the degree in which an indi- 
vidual systematically endorses items that he considers desirable, and systematically 
rejects items that he considers undesirable. In the ABV the rationale of the lie-items 
was formulated as a ‘sample of very desirable attributes, habits, and ie äi o 
extremely rare, and of very undesirable attributes which are cn pe ch oe 
according to a psychologically naive individual’. This rationale 1s a 
empirical verification. Part of this verification is reported below. 


7 ‘e-items as a function 
The discriminatory power of decided and undecided answers to lie-items fi 


of their desirability value. 


-1tems 
YE thesis was formula ed hat the more enerally yes answers to lie-ite: 
1 t D 


are considered desirable the better they discrimin derer oer ieee 

Self-critical subjects. ‘No’ answers to lie-items will eh ed 

8enerally they are considered undesirable. No hypothesis was SP 

‘Scriminatory power of query-answers- 

i i in the 

The desirability values of the items were obtained in rant EE 

after the administration of the ABV, the subjects were as se ge e, Die 

On 5-point scales, ranging from ‘very bad attribute’ to ER p em Weg 

“gree of unanimity of desirability judgment was expresse a beer Gë 
Variance of desirability values (from —2 to +2) per item. 


items negative ones. 
Showed positive mean desirability values, all ae items negi Se be 
Subjects were 390 national service men taking par 


in a select: om 
i ional level well abov' 

Officers. Their ages were between 18 and 25, their educatio 

average, 


following way. An hour 


3. The 20 ABV 

i measured as follows. 
ene Zesrni (1958) and Eysenck’s (1956) for 
e bjects were divided into the 27 per cent 
ei, the lie-scale. The discriminating power 


_ The discriminatory power of each 
P were scored with a key simi 

e MPI (2—1—o or o—1—2). The 
highest and the 27 per cent lowest scor’ 
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of all yes-keyed items was expressed as the difference in endorsement percentage 
between the high and the low group. The differentiating power of the no-keyed 
items and of all query answers was obtained in the same way. 

In order to verify the above-mentioned hypothesis a negative correlation was 
predicted between the desirability variance and the discriminatory power of the 
yes- and no-answers to the 20 lie-items. The observed rank correlation was 
tho = —:53 (P < -o1), which supports the hypothesis. 

The corresponding correlation between interpersonal desirability variance of the 
items and the discriminatory power of the query answers to these items was 
tho = +:62 (P < -o1). Thus the discriminating power of the query answers in- 
creases with the heterogeneity of the desirability opinions of the item concerned. 
This finding may be related to the factor analytic study of rigidity and intolerance of 
ambiguity mentioned above (Barendregt, 1961): individuals with a strong self- 
defensive attitude evade decided answers to items about which people hold rather 
diverse desirability views. In others words self-defensive individuals avoid a direct 
answer when asked whether or not they possess qualities of which they are not sure 
how these will be evaluated by others. It is believed that this connection betwee? 
intolerance of ambiguity and query answers to lie-items may be useful in the under- 
standing of the construct validity of lie-scales. The latter correlation has been cross“ 
validated on a fresh sample of 214 men and 234 women from the Dutch population, 
who filled in the ABV and the lie-item desirability rating scales. A rank correlation 
tho = + "51 (one tailed P < *025) was observed between desirability variance and 
discriminatory power of 20 lie-items. This explains the nonmonotony in lie-items 
already referred to. Another implication of these findings is that the discriminatory 
power of lie-items cannot be taken as a whole, but the discriminatory power of the 


decided (yes and no) and the undecided (query) answers must be considere 
separately, 
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The Effects of ‘Hypnosis’ and Motivational Suggestions on 
Strength and Endurance: A Critical Review of 
Research Studies* 


By THEODORE XENOPHON BARBER 
Medfield Foundation, Harding, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


A critical evaluation of experimental studies indicates that: (1) ‘hypnotic induction’ per ir 
without suggestions for improved performance, does not significantly enhance either str ene 
or endurance; and (2), in general, motivational suggestions augment performance on tests 
strength and endurance irrespective of the presence or absence of ‘hypnosis’. 


INTRODUCTION 


Estabrooks (1943, p. 23 5), in agreement with several previous investigators 
(McDougall, 1926; Moll, 1889), asserted that ‘ the subject in hypnotism may exert 4 
degree of strength which is quite impossible under normal conditions’. The present 
paper critically evaluates research studies relevant to this assertion. The under- 
lying aim of the paper is to present a view toward ‘the hypnotic transcendan“ 
of physical capacities’ that derives from a theory of ‘hypnotic’ behaviour whic 


emphasizes motivational and instructional-situational variables (Barber, 1961% " 
19624, b, c, d, 1963, 1964b, c). 


f variables, e.g. suggestions of relaxation, drowsiness, and sleep, 
altered state of con: 


a i sciousness (a ‘trance state’) on the P 
L in several studies the hypnotic experimental treatment, 
the waking treatment also i ivati ae oe i 


Studies confounding the hypnotic experimental trea 


A tment with suggestions for 
improved performance 


h tects UD! 
Team strength in seven subjec' ptained 
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under the 
treatment whi i 
anderr which included su; ti i 
Gp e 1 c ggestions of increased £ å 
Since the E gebr o did not include such suggestions aa (ege mas 
gend “eae anu 4 aie eee the hypnotic experimental rentrent (and 
cetin dion dea pf suggestions of increased strength, no conclusio: are Se 
Gëtt zeg SE og e éi treatments or the effects of the ge gë Lag 
Geet nsidered that the subjects migh i eee S 
r Go Ze S j might have duplicated i 
typos ae DC vele: oe) } or surpassed their 
gene received suggestions of enhanced 
(1) Do ent. These considerati i i oe ee 
Doesta leypaatie expe rations raise two questions that will be di in turn 
motivational SES oo. treatment by itself affect strength or ëmmer P ) Za 
when the j ns or suggestions of inc! d e 
ene a 0 reased strength and endurance i 
given under a hypnotic rather than under a waking R EE 
ent? 


Effect of ‘hypnosis per se’ 
& London (1963), London & Fuhrer (1961), and 


Youn, 
g (1925), Eysenck (1941), Rosenhan 
the question of whether ‘hypnosis’ 


arber & 

y itself he gi (1946g) presented data pertinent to 
oung (1 cts strength or endurance. 
Notic in ne twelve subjects on th 
by the h ion’ in counterbalanced order. 
subject, aoe procedure. Eysenck (1941), W 
experimental that grip strength was not significan! 
Under either TH when suggestions of increased strengt! 

osenh ent. 

Chee London (1963) administered a 
unhypnotiz T (and a tremor task) to sixteen hig 
a second w. a le’ male subjects under three exper 
der Bees ng treatment in which the subj 
heightened perf. and a hypnotic treatment. 
Measured eessen were not given under 
y the hand dynamometer did not 


e hand dynamometer with and without a ‘hyp- 
Strength of grip was not significantly affected 
orking with one very ‘good’ hypnotic 
tly different under hypnotic and waking 
h were not administered 


ter task, a weight-holding 
hly ‘hypnotizable’ and sixteen relatively 
imental treatments: a waking treatment; 
at they would be tested later 
ons or suggestions for 
s. Strength of grip as 
under the three experi- 
atively ‘unhypnotizable’ 
Performe Gs le’ and the ‘unhypnotizable’ 
Teatment or ore proficiently under the first waking treatment than under the hypnotic 
be edie! the second waking treatment in which they were informed that hypnosis 
Teatments A employed. Although this study seemed to indicate that hypnotic experimental 

per se do not enhance strength or endurance, it s$ ould be noted that (a) the 


Expe P 

Tim, 

t enta A 

treatment E treatments were not balanced in order of presentation } 
very brief consisting of no more than a simple suggestion that at a signal the 


Subject 

AS part 
SP of broader studies, to be reviewed below, Lo a 
S ance did not differ significantly under hypnotic 


Stren 

d 'ngth and weight-holding endur: 
tions were not ‘administered under either 

«ational suggestions were 


hand dynamome 


ndon & Fuhrer (1961) found that 


ven 
ee 

t Mini ZS g 
Se atments ei grip strength was not different under hypnotic 
atment nd weight-holding endurance was significantly redu 


In ba 
n brief, 
Which q ef, the data available at presen 


ei oes b 
ther stre not include suggestions of en! 
ngth or endurance. 


d 
ced under the hypnotic 


erimental treatment 
gnificantly augment 


t indicate that a hypnotic expe 
does not Si 


hanced performance 


of heigh tened performance 


E ` ; 
iffects of motivational suggestions 0Y suggestions 
king experimental treatments. 

i that suggestions 


nt are more effective 


Alth 
ough ¢ 
ofp Ugh e 

fh hypnosis per se’ does not seem t 


el 

the, wht 

han «ened performance given under a 
a waking DO, ‘ad to lift with the 


Dëse 
jects were instructed t 
te of 3° lifts per minute. 


Ree. 
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Suggestions were given under the hypnotic condition, and presumably also sca: Suche 
condition, of increased energy and power and absence of fatigue. ( The report di So istered 
the exact suggestions used and did not state whether the suggestions were SA 
only once or at regular or irregular intervals.) Although quantitative data were not pr eg 
Nicholson stated that under the hypnotic experimental treatment, but not under the v a 
treatment, the subjects were capable of continuing the work for at least 20 min, and R SC 
‘muscular efficiency’ was manifested under the hypnotic treatment as indicated Es ja 
increase in the amount of work done ... an increase in endurance and a decreas 
fatigue’. $ zas 
Williams (1929) set out to replicate the Nicholson experiment. His first subjes vi 
shown the Mosso ergograph and was asked under normal waking conditions to lift wi 
flexor muscles of the little finger a weight of 44 kg at the rate of So times per ra 
should be noted that the weight was 50 per cent heavier than that used by Nicholson ge 
was lifted more than twice as frequently. The awake subject continued to work pte 
an hour without weakening, and the experiment was discontinued when the su Ge 
stated that there was ‘nothing to this’ and that he ‘could keep it up all night’. Hull ea 
PP. 237-238) appropriately pointed out that, ‘While by no means conclusive, such an the 
come suggests the possibility that Nicholson’s subjects were not properly motivated aa 
non-trance state. If this were true, it would, of course, mean that the deviations E 
normal performance would lie in the low performance in the waking state rather than in 
magnitude of the performance in the trance state.’ were 
Williams (1929) performed a second experiment with five selected subjects who "éen 
capable of ‘deep hypnotic trance’. The subjects lifted by one finger a weight of 5 d 
the rate of 80 times per minute under counterbalanced waking and hypnotic experime 


, i d our a 
treatments. Suggestions under both treatments were: ‘There will be no fatigue of your ° 
and finger and you can make a goo 
specified period of time under the 


Sie S 2 n (test 
o Williams’ experiment; that is, the subject manifes S 
nosis’ may not have been properly motivated un 


F rform” 
M; tation from normal would lie in inferior ‘waking’ perfi 
ance rather than in superior ‘ hypnotic’ performance. j 


, 
found under the two experimental conditions in length of time the subjects could hol 
arm aloft. 


According to Weitzenhoffer (1953, p. 124), London & Fuhrer (1961), and Levitt & Bif a 
(1963), an early study by M. “hyp” 


suggestions’ can increase stren: 
: S H ve! 

however, the present Teviewer Manzer’s experiment invo. er“ 

more than the following: the subi 

formance on the hand dynamo i S S 

of performance was obtained wi i 


procedures were not used, it appears that Manzer’s 


I e study has been misquoted an 
interpreted by later writers, 


Effects of ‘ E Si Si E 
f Typnosis’ f 
and WV vati 
ıd Motivational Suggestions on Strength and End: 
ff 19 nd Endurance 
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Mead & Ri 
oush (1 
coun 949)and R 2 
Gase ‘deep T 3 tested eleven selected female sub, 
id dynamometer; waking’ conditi e subjects und 
notic and d er; and arm dy itions on: hangi: er non- 
r EE ynamometer. Suggesti ging-by-hands end 
achieve : g experimental ggestions were gi SEN 
Bish $ treatments that th 3 given under both N 
fat ond gh level of perfo: e subject would b the hyp- 
on the ł rmance. Perform every ‘stron, i 
treat hand dynam : Emance ‘on! the hangi g and would 
Re lee ‘A. small, Bue Ca did not differ significantly eg endurance 
tained on ime ificant average increase in perf er the two experimental 
al oush (1951) carri a amometer under the hypnotic tri SEH of 17 per cent v ` 
sn partici ed out a second Wi E des 
five cipated in th nd study with fifteen sel j 
e : e first ex d elected su j 
an Geng selected to poten experiment. (It is not stated why a Six of these had 
tm dynamometer, the a in the second experiment.) The e Zeg and not the other 
? and dynamometer, and the hanging-by meet assessed on 
-by-hands endurance 
test 


under 
counterbal 
alanced wakin i 
g, hypnotic, and pos i 
R thypnotic treatm 
J nents. Suggestio: 
ns that 


no pain wo 
uld be ex i W al vea erformancı 
DC SI D e 
perienced and that the subject v vould achieve high level of fi 
Performance on the hanging-by-hand 
s 


Were pj 
given u 
tai didnot jt ape experimental treatment 
ete P Kee i > 
rs was significantly E Ste treatments. Performance on the arm and 
gher under the hypnotic and posthypnotic conditi ET aon 
ons than under 


the waki 
wakin, 
g conditio 
n. However, Ri i 
, Roush did not present th 
e scores under the thi 
€ ree experi- 


Mental treat 
me ments a it i 
ter che Géi clear to what degree the hypnotic and posth: i 
evaluating was ies aw oie ee it clear if the overall average deeg Kess 
amnesic g this study. For instan e subjects. There are several additional ie a 
Were GEN were mea ei E E Lg mée ‘achieving 
G onthi d al results. It is not cle: 

Cases, S pa or what the results were with the total "een SE = 

, since Roush did not present the scores under the three boat cs 


treat; 
ments, i 
Ge: t » It cannot b i rm rm 
c Sa e ascertained whether the deviations from normal performance 
were 
sthypnotic treatments or to an 


Infe: 

perimental group and 

Both groups were pre-tested on the hand 
, 


d reach test. Sul 
c induction’ proceduri 
f enhanced strength an 


-test performance 
meter or on the jump and 
Jd be noted that Hottinger 


Th 
cere group did not imp’ 
ypnotic dee subjects (‘non ible’ persons) to his control group and 
ing the ex I (‘suggestible’ persons) to his experimental group. By thus 
xperimental treatments with differences am ‘ects with respect to 

in whether the experimental 


'YPnoti 
tizabilj 
re ility’ or ‘ ` 
ty’ or ‘suggestibility’, Hottinger failed to ascerta 
to suggestions for improved performance 


and | 
leg dynamometers but not on 
rove on re 


Booq’ 
Confound 


OUP was 
e m 
it cause it Eent o responsive than the control group 
eceived a ‘hypnotic induction’ and was presumably in ‘trance’, OF because 
e to suggestions to begin with. The 
i tal treat- 


o the experimen 


and 
geg fa presented three pertinen 
Kramer (1960) worked with ten hi hypnotic subje 
„five. These subjects, W: r athletes Or 
revolutions of the bicycle ergometer wit 
i in balanced order. 


O; 
Selected” 


ue, Under the 
akening’ (post- 
The suggestions of enhanced 
antly affect performance. 
had already accustomed 


Jaced in 
and freedom from fatig 


One 

a conditi 

ition, the subjects were P 
’ and then tested after ‘aw 


er. Ns g 
hy a Deise strength and endurance 
Stren. cally) co sal were placed in ‘deep DOUT 
he aya Dd end out suggestions for improved performance. 
urance and freedom from fatigue did not signific 
subjects 


Ors co 
n F 
cluded that ‘the sports experience of these S' 
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them, more or less, to the discomfort of acute fatigue symptoms—with the result ege 
hypnotic suggestions to ignore such discomfort might not be as effective with them a: 
non-athlete subjects . . .’. feel ales 
Johnson & Kramer (1960) used ten subjects in a second study. (Some of these 
participated in the previous experiment.) The subjects were required to press a SE 
barbell to full arm extension until exhaustion. There were four counterbalanced Se 
mental conditions: (1) ‘deliberate, quiet, authoritative’ suggestions of improved Sap one 2 
given under ‘trance’; (2) ‘urgent, rather excited’ pep-talk suggestions given under $ Kees 
(3) suggestions of improved performance given under ‘trance’ and activated after së? Zeep 
ing’; and (4) suggestions of reduced performance given under ‘trance’ and activate eae 
‘awakening’. Performance under Conditions 1, 2, and 3 did not differ significantly. 
formance under Condition 4 was inferior to performance under the other conditions. kom 
Johnson & Kramer (1961) conducted a third study with eleven subjects, some of w 
had participated in the previous experiments. The criterion measures were grip streng 


S ji 
(hand dynamometer), power (jump and reach test), and endurance (supine press of a 47 
barbell to exhaustion). S 


will be tremendous .. . 
(1) ‘waking control’; (2) ‘deep trance’ cawaken- 
after ‘awakening’; and (4) ‘light trance’ with the suggestions to be executed after ST differ 
ing’. Performance on the hand dynamometer and on the jump and reach test did not pa 
significantly under the four experimental treatments. On the endurance task (supine P 


Orne (1959) tested nine selected ‘hypnotizable’ male subjects on a weight-holding ¢ he 
ance task, first under ‘deep trance’ and then under a ‘waking’ treatment. Under 


‘deep trance’ condition it was Suggested to the subject that he would see a table. A kilog" 
weight was then placed in the subject’s ri 


(hallucinated) table, and continuous 


the weight, would not experience pain or fatigue, and would continue to see the table. 
Suggestions were continued until the "dee j 


suggestions were given that he would be able Dien 


give 


D DD o: 
g condition; they were told that females are able to de 


Ports—one at the neck and one at the Ser 
s Sen 5 sec (‘stiff and rigid .. . stiffer Se A ant 
subjects in the control group were suspen¢ t 
then encouraged and cajoled every 5 sec to continue the Dech The exper Sech 
and control group did not differ Significantly in endurance (amount of time the 54 


of U 
Ef ects of ‘ H ypnosis and Motivationa uggestions on Strength and Enduran 4 
G tional S 1g uce 7 


remained 
d suspended b P 
apad trend ef Peene collapsing) or in fatigue (as indicated 
st eege SN suspended body). ewen D eege? of the 
ed that th id not differ on eith , the high, medium: 
th ey were a 3 n either measure. 4 , and 
e would SE om own performance since hey tid RW “ re pe 
itt & B e task. ot believe initial 
hypnoti rady (196 e itially 
a (ër Subjects epes weight-holding endurance in eigh 
Ge notic treatment: a h under the following counterbalanced ex gn selected ‘good’ 
Ge: e tid shouldecsand y gege? treatment which included SE sie baten 
oneta SE vaking-motivational g anaesthesia of 
the thr ry reward for hi al treatment comprised of v S 
three treat igh performance. End à i verbal exhortation 
motivati ments. Unfort ` urance did not differ signifi 
onal unately, no attempt was made in thi gnificantly under 
Under h Procedures, e p. s made in this study to ascertai 
ypnoti , e.g., verbal exhortation and ain whether 
made j c rather l monetary reward, í 
€ in the studies of eset waking experimental conditions. ‘This compas =e 
ndon & Fuhrer (1961) and Barber & Calverley Toler wai ar 
yhich are 


described next. 

ondon & - 
Previously anien (1961) worked with thirty- 
Procedures, Se highly susceptible and the ot 
Se erg CR were pre-tested on hand s 
Seel Ina fred gee also on a tremor task) under balanced 
od waking "Beedle they were re-tested on the same tasks under balanced h: i 
- give it everything 5 were exhorted under both treatments to perform es GE 

‘ou’ve e 

got ... let me see how really far you can go!’). Results 


Were: ( 
` (1) the 
performa: i 
nce of the relatively unsusceptible subjects was superior to that of the 
nosis’ per se ,without motivational 


Bissen 
Ptib] P 
s 1ble sub; 
BBkestions, a fap eae the experiment; (2) ‘hyp. 
a a i 
ma eee gë mg either strength or endurance; (3) motivational suggestions were 
€ ie in facilitatin under the waking condition as ‘when given under the hypnotic 
sig}: as eut ae strength and endurance. London and Furher concluded that 
, s nothing magical to performance. Motivational instructions are 


Clearly Se 
ore i 
ite & Calve d? than the hypnotic trance.’ 
Nteers were fj Sec? (19648) conducted an experiment along simila. 
Ment: ask and oe pre-tested on a grip 
moti oe Steeg, erc re-tested on the same tasks under one of four experimental treat- 
endo ional suggesti d éi randomly assigned to each treatment. One group received only 
Teceived > when the s (4... It is possible for everyone to increase their strength tre- 
Fried} a hyeneds t set their mind upon doing much b ae A second group 
ander & Sarbi induction’ procedure, patterned after the procedures presented by 
in (1938), Marcuse (1959) PP: 52-53), and Weitzenhoffer & Hilgard 
ional suggestions. A third group received a 
(Control) 


Los 
‘ 9 
hyn PP: 13- å 
YPnotic Rie decay did not receive motivat 
n?’ together with motivational suggestions. A fourth group 
motivational suggestions. ‘Analyses of covariance 
gth task did not differ 


Teceived pe; 
o neith « 
Si y er a ‘hypnotic induction? nor 
formance on the grip stren 
eatments; (2) with respect to the weight-holding 
ivational suggestions 
However, subjects 


two female subjects of who 

l m half had b 
hers as relatively unsusceptible to Ee? 
trength (dynamometer), on weight- 
hypnotic and waking con- 


etter - 


jon’ without moth 
pared to pre-test. 
Perfo Ng motivati ic induction’, and also subjects 
to p ance on ri onal suggestions with ‘hypnotic induction’, manifested improve 
'e-test as compared to t t performance and also ei SCH 
d Calverley cone luded that 
` ‘hypnosis’ 


Te! rex 
o test 
(tha Yational _ esionnanice of the control grouP- Bar 
gestions are sufficient to produce heightened endurance, an s 
of the type tra iti abelled as 3 ‘hypnotic 
ject that 


t is, 
, the 
i admini S 
ction? ministration of a procedure 
i d characteristics OU the pa 


ura 
Sho nce tas] . 
We k, subjects receiving the ‘hyp” 


Barber & Deeley, 1961; Barber & Hahn, 

hich indicated that, 
d’ group to perform 
in overt responses 


21 
Ca 
h Werley, 


962. 
When pober, Kar 
acan & Calverley, 19643 


Maxi an atte 
Geen 
mally in he is made to motivate an tawake group ane ai 
e test situation, the two groups do not differ significantly 
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i i  dieidite. visual and auditory 
or in subjective responses to suggestions of limb and body a eg me opene 
hallucinations, colour-blindness, deafness, amnesia, production of dr onl seiwulason) 
topics, post-experimental or ‘post-hypnotic’ response, analgesia to nox 

time distortion, and enhanced learning proficiency. 


CONCLUSIONS 


, 
4 se’, 
The experiments cited appear to support two hypothesis : (1) Se ee 
without suggestions for enhanced performance, does not significan Y d 
either strength or endurance; and (2) motivational suggestions or sugg ting pet 
increased strength and endurance are generally as effective in ëmer have 
formance when given to ‘awake’ subjects as when given to SS k 
received a ‘hypnotic induction’ and who appear to be in ‘trance’. woli: 
Further studies are needed to reject or confirm these hypotheses ig mes? 
Such studies should carefully avoid several methodological pitfalls dE Wes 
pointed out in the present review, such as failure to assign subjects at sx Sec e 
a homogeneous population to experimental and control groups an iso contro 
counterbalance the experimental treatments. Further studies should also trolling 
for possible bias on the part of the experimenter. One method for SES 
experimenter bias is to administer identical instructions and motivationa 


: rber & 
tions to experimental and control groups by means of a tape-recording (Ba 
Calverley, 19645, c). 
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An Illustration of the Use of Repertory Grid Technique in a 
Clinical Setting 


By FAY FRANSELLA anv B. ADAMS" 
Institute of Psychiatry, Maudsley Hospital 


man who had committed 
wing its flexibility and, 
d, that the technique has internal, predictive 


8eneralizati : 
izations are true in spite of element change 


Within 
Hen range of convenience of the constructs. le uses à 
ses derived from explanations of the behaviour of the individual patient, a method 


of traci r 
asis ie conceptual changes in the patient resultin 
r the development of a measure of prognosis. 


INTRODUCTION 


Th i E 
© history of psychiatric ideas concerning fire-raising 


More 57 
ore narrowly defined in the past than it 1s today. 


r 
“Sets under the diagnosis monomania and they became the centre of legal and 
bility under law. In England Pritchard 


eral term moral insanity thus partially 
ly considered certifiably insane. In 
t with those of today and Pilgrim 
stating that it was ‘either 
r writers examined 
ps of fire-raisers ; 
ntality subnormal 


shows that the concept was 
Marc (1833) classified fire- 


Ee at this time views were more in agreement Wit 
a crime €nied that pyromania was a psychological entity 
e or the symptom of a disease or ill-developed brain’. Late 
gw E in more detail and traced out dine Ki 
and n performing it as an aggressive act, similar acts in the me 

à group in which it was associated with sexual activity. DH 
K "ois & Yarnell (1951) showed that in a raisers, from which wer 
en only those in whom intent to blished, all psychiatric 
Maes groups were represented. In an attempt to trace common factors n 
Preceded the acts of arson they concluded that the majority ‘had allowed ene pi 
a ized into a state of tension and despair by an ete Cd sa 
Not A + +. just prior to the fire-setting there was a fear Wed SE e lony 
Alth appen their whole personality was going to Kate A ee E 
sel ough this describes the mental state at the time, it fars © er 

te fire-raising as an act, or to indicate what function this be! 


ave, 
fire-raisers have, in the past, been made 


Ass = 
€rtions a: : 

s to the meaning of fire to à 5 urpose of 
a speculative basis and have concerned fire-raisers 10 general. The purp 


ersmith Hospital, London. 


* Now at the Hamm 
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; e 
the present study is to illustrate how, using a recently developed = 
Repertory Grid), statements about the meaning of fire can be based on Ga page 
and made specific to a particular individual. In so doing it is intende e ww 
Strate some of the ways in which repertory grid technique can be use 
information and test hypotheses about a patient’s thinking behaviour. 


e -knit 
The patient, a married shopkeeper of 39, was the eldest of four siblings in a eg a 
l Scots industrial village. There was no te 
ly. His Personality was characterized by tee 
he possessed considerable drive and strongly he GEET 
morality. Eighteen months before admission he EN relieve 
ibed how tense and aggressive feelings would Fiat being 
which immediately followed the fire-setting. A 


: : en 
‘odes in all and was sentenced to a term of imprisonm| 
subsequently referred to the Maudsley Hospital. 


REPERTORY GRID TECHNIQUE 


t 
D H ‘as firs 
A variety of versions of repertory grid technique have been developed since Ve been 
described by Kelly (1955). Certain aspects of the development of the technique 


t 
: de is tha 
outlined by Bannister (1962) and the basic Scoring procedure used in this study 
described by Bannister (1963). 


Two terms basic to the techni 
the subject’s task to rank ord, 


ds 
; ý e wor 
The elements, ten in each case, were Presented to the subject and a card with th to 
of a construct such as ‘like me in characte 


tee tien, h second 
is extracted as the major axis and t ° related 
. r tal score which is not significantly cO S 

(for practical Purposes with a score o ith the first axis. Axes are thus selec Jue 


unique characteristic is measur 
categories (concepts, ide 


ed is ti 
as) for the subject and not t 
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GRIDI 


One 

a ot ce used by the patient whenever he discussed his acts of arson 

sitting te gege time for him when lighting fires was the moment between 

eae eh the fire and the flames leaping up. When the fire had taken 

This grid ER e by what he had done and would go quickly away. 

Deg = mg ge to determine which was the most important; the moment 

the Bees a atch to the fire, the moment the flames were about to flare up 
r the smell of the fire and to compare the feeling experienced by the 


patient wi : 
t with other emotion-evoking situations. 


The moment before fire 
gets underway 


Presence of 
someone you love 
Moment of putting x 
match to fire 70 

Watching% 


sport Sexual arousal 


50 


Smell of wood 
x fire burning 


10 30 50 


Not the 
b 
SC The blaze of 
the fire 


Of the fire 


70 


xAnticipation 
30 


50, Losing my temper 


Not the moment before fire 
gets underway 


e two main inde 
ons of emotions. 


pendent axes. Elements 


Fi 
Sr, 
Constructs for Grid I plotted along th 


were adjectival descripti 


T DH . 
he constructs were all supplied in terms of the aims outlined above. The ele- 
tions as follows: Disturbing, Tearful, 


m 
ting, Angry, Guilty. The 


ents w Se 
ere adjectival descriptions of emo 


ame: e 
Wallen Revengeful, Peaceful, Dangerous, Exhilara The 
and a. Was presented with a construct such as ‘the smell of a wood fire burning 
sked to select the adjective that was most descriptive of the feeling aroused 


Y the situat; s ` 
€ situation, the other adjectives then being ranked in order of appropriateness. 


Results 


re the fire gets Y j 
d fire burni e" but involves the same sort 


g the match to th 


Th 
€ i D 
‘the bi Major axis ‘the moment befo 
Sam of a fire’ or ‘the smell of a woo 
Ng as that experienced when ‘puttin, 
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i tated 
The important moments in fire lighting appear to be, as the patient had stated, 


f the 
the short interval between putting the match to the fire and the appearance o 
flames. 


eee : id 
Figure 1 shows that nearly all the emotion-evoking situations eg in the gr 
are significantly related to the feeling experienced when lighting a fire. 


GRID II 


Á to the 
The aims were (i) to attempt to find a construct which would be ater ai 
feelings experienced while lighting a fire and to either ‘ being sexually aro 


As I'd like to be in character 


Upright 
x 


x Decisive 
70 xlike me in character 


xCreative 
30 


Able to Understanding 
confide in x i Like watching 
Do netilke ee mm e š fo | 10 mm o 7 90 sport 
watching 
sport Warm-hearted 


Pleasant X Take pleasure in being 
XCraves sexually aroused 
X excitement 
Take pleasure in 
30 sexual activities 


Lose temper readily 


X Commit arson 
50 


Xirresponsible 
90 


XWeak-willed 
Not as I'd like to be in character 
Fig. 2. Constructs for Grid II plotted alon 


g the two main independent axes. 
were people kno 


wn to the patient, 


a 
i i N , son 
“watching Sport’ and (ii) to provide a general description of the patient’s pe 
construct system, 


€scription of a person’s a co?” 
s (e.g. the self and ideal SC" i; 


4 e fee 
me light on the nature of th corav? 


structs) and (iii) might b 
experienced by the pati 
excitement’. The const 
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related this aspect of his act to his view of himself and the feelings experienced 
during the act. 

The elements used were ten people known to and selected by the patient. Thus 
Gel e was asked to select the person who was, for example, most ‘upright’ 
do racter and to rank in order the remaining people in terms of this construct 

wn to the person who was least ‘upright’. 


Results 

Tig main axes (Fig. 2) were ‘like I'd like to 
h The ideal-self construct and ‘uprigh 
rho =+1-0). It was quite arbitrary which construct was 


axis along which the other constructs were to be plotted. 


à This grid can be regarded as a valid description of the patient’s view of the world 

H : m s 

n so far as it tallies with what many might expect from someone who, like the 
s in an environment where 


TAE was brought up by strict, puritanical parent: t whe 
as of sex and self-indulgence were punished and where duty and self-discipline 
E highly valued. Figure 2 is consistent wit 
i like to be in character’, ‘upright’, ‘ decisive’, ! 
a one pole of the major axis and ‘as I’d not like to be’, 
ible’ clustered at the opposite pole. ; 
An aim of this grid was to find a construct that would relate the feelings the 
Patient experienced while lighting a fire to either those involved when sexually 
Tgteg or when watching sport. Figure 2 shows that the sex and sport constructs 
ate significantly related to the fire construct (rho = +077 and +0°65) We well Bs tO 
Crave excitement’. The expectation that it would be possible to split these 
constructs so that only one remained related to fire lighting was not fulfilled if an 
analysis of Figure 2 alone is used. However, 3 grid based on a correlation matrix 
gives information on the relationship between all constructs with each other. An 
analysis of the self construct shows that the patient sees himself as someone Sg 
“nJoys watching sport (rho = + 0:60) but is indifferent to ` pleasure in being eer 
aroused’ (rho = +-0-05). Although the feelings he has watching sport, bai e 
aroused and lighting a fire are related to each other, he only related feelings 
Te and sport to his view of himself. i 
ane fire-associated feeling is seen t be positively WE D ëch 
€ qualities as seen by this man but to have a nega ee 


Se i finding of 3 significant 
sation between the P ie pr E get JII was constructed to 


Co 5 
ae between the self and arson co. 
Plore inter alia, these two findings- 


be in character’ and ‘like watching 
t were identical for the patient 
selected as the main 


h this background in showing ‘as 
‘strict’ and ‘like me in character’ 
‘weak-willed’ and 


good and desir- 


nstructs. 


GRID Ill 
ate whether 
he patient to tho 


ostility, revenge and 


i f h 
em d while lighting 


This ost y : 
Pow is grid was designed to investig se experience 
er rather than sex are related by t 


a fi 
e ts ten photographs of men 


meni 
All constructs were supplied and to vary the ele 


Were used. 
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As I'd like to be in character 


The feeling | get just ofter putting 
90 a match to a fire 
Enjoy having power 

The feeling | get just Like me in character 

before putting a match X 70 


Ga dire xBelieve people get the punishment they deserve 


50 


Do not like 


Like watching 
watching sport 


sport 


Commit arson x 


MH 
Hostil 
ore xSeek revenge if feel wronged 


Take pleasure in being sexually aroused 
90 


Not as I'd like to be in character 


Fig. 3. Constructs for Grid III plotted along the two main independent axes. 
were ten Photographs of men. 


Results 
The two m 
Sport’ emerg 


; axis. 
cut way at the two poles of the ideal-self they 


d who believe others get the punishment > jle 
ke to be and as he sees himself as being, 


would like to be 


fire-related feelings. 


, The only important change between Gr 
pleasure in being sexually aroused’ 


aimed at establishing whether or not th 


va OF 
f n 
ids II and III is the reconstrui wes? 
Previously the psychiatric interviews eg 
© Patient experienced sexual feelings 


peu 
. E 
— EE 
ow 
nh 
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the fire lighting. Although the questioning was indirect, the patient was no doubt 
aware of the implications. Personal Construct Theory would account for this 
reconstruing of sex from being acceptable but unrelated to the self to being un- 
acceptable and negatively related to the self by arguing that under questioning the 
patient was being forced to evaluate sexual feelings in relation to himself. In view 
of his puritanical upbringing it could be predicted that he would be forced to 
construe it as bad, which he did, at the same time ‘tightening’ the related parts of 
his construct system. The end result of this reconstruction process is defined by 
Constructs that are now significantly correlated with the ‘sex’ construct, i.e. ‘like 
ld like to be’—0-93; ‘the feelings I get when just having put a match to a fire’ 
—0'96; ‘like me’—0-77; ‘hostile’ Logg: ‘likely to commit arson’ + 0°87. 

Tn Fig. 3 one end of the scale shows that the man views himself as someone who 
Enjoys power (+0-78), who believes people get the punishment they deserve 
(+095), who is as he would like to be (+092) and who relates all these ideas to the 
feelings experienced when lighting a fire. At the other pole are those who take 
Pleasure in being sexually aroused, are hostile, seek revenge if they feel wronged 
and who, above all, are the sort of people who commit arson. This negative relation- 
ship between the self and arson constructs seemed particularly inconsistent in a man 
Who ‘believes people get the punishment they deserve’ and who has in fact con- 
fessed to the crime of arson. One highly speculative theory that would account 
for this inconsistency is to view this man as someone who is carrying on a DEN 
against those at the ‘like I’d not like to be’ pole of his ideal-self construct. Not 
Only does he believe in the cliché ‘people get the punishment they deserve but 

© actively enjoys the power of punishing wrongdoers and sinners. pn bad a 
very high relationship between all ‘good’ qualities and the feelings A r s e en 
Putting a match to a fire, this act could be regarded as a symbolic par ca seem = 
t Ose who have Sien Clearly, such an act would not be aie K S e SE 
Dës Since he is meting out justice. Such an ee ae onsin 
` it were testable. It was therefore predicted er? ees ificantly correlated 

People who punish wrongdoers’ would be positively and 2er who deserve 
With, ‘like me’, ‘upright’ and the fire-related feelings, while ‘those y hat 
Punish: dente H Pe d significantly correlated with sintul, 
<«.SAment’ would be positively an E » These predictions were 

responsible’ and ‘pleasure in being sexually aroused’. P 


ast consistent with the patient’s history- 


GRID IV l 
d above and at seeing how 
his wife. ; 

ed because from previous 
d their intercorrelations 
F approximately —0'9 
9 and others supplied 
f men were used as 


ypotheses outline 


KN at 
his grid was aimed at testing the h weer? 
le’ to his view © 


© Patient related the construct ‘hosti 5 e 
€ constructs were all supplied, some being ER e 
äs sis their meaning was regarded as relatively sta ~k 
~~ Predictable, viz, — like I’d like to be’ and IMAP S g 
zw ‘like I'd like to be’ and ‘like me’ appro eS hs o 

-P&cifically to test the hypotheses. The same ten photograp 
tid II] 
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Irresponsible 


90 


x Sinful 
70 


XBelleve people get the 
punishment they deserve 


Hostile x 
Take pleasure in being 
D lik bw sexually aroused Like watching 
o not e 9 
watching sport 200 10 0 wm H sport 


Punish wrongdoers 


The feeling | get just Nee 
Putting a match to a fire 
Enjoy having power x 

Like me in character 

As I'd like to be in character XI 


70 

Able to confide in 
Upright 

90 


Not irresponsible 


o . ents 
Fig. 4. Constructs for Grid IV plotted along the two main independent axes. Elem 
Were ten photographs of men, 


Results 


tchin8 


This isa one-axis grid as was Grid III wit i tio 
a 

D 
H 


D P h all constructs except ‘Wa 
short being Significantly related to ‘irresponsible’. As predicted the corre 
e like Pd like to be’ with ‘irresponsible’ was —o-98 and with ‘like me 

0:93. 


activities can be like 
“burner of heretics’ 
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GRID V 


This grid w i 
sc e was designed to elaborate the construct ‘sinful’ in terms of immorality 
e emininity and to investigate whether further variation in elements would 
KZ the construct patterning. 
a e elements consisted of ten photographs of women since one of the present 
was to analyse the relationship between sinfulness, femininity and immorality. 


Like my wife in character 


Upright 


30 Feelings of hostility 
Make me anxlous x 


Xclever a De my mother 


Not like my mother Like me, 
50, 70) in character 


in character 90 70 58. 28 d 


Sexually attractivey 


Feminine 
x 30 
Immoral 
= 50 
70 
Deserve X 
punishing 


Not like my wite In character 
Elements 


Fi o 
E: 5. Constructs for Grid V plotted along the two main independent axes. 
were ten photographs of women. 


Results 


io two independent axes (Fig. 5) are ‘Jike my wife in character’ and Kies? 
Other in character’. Many of the previously obtained very high construct m 
` y that between ‘Jike m 


co is c 
‘ae have been drastically reduced, particularly 
hs The high correlations that are retained relate t 

is ‘upright’ (+088) and does not deserve punishing ( 


Possible h ted const 

a oth +, breakdown of expecte® ©”. 

Either ypotheses to account for this op Joss of structure and is going through a 
he is, or else the 


taer the patient has suffered a genera 

e uffere 

dee which makes him unable to construe what sort of deeg ein character’ 

Le Ments are outside the range of convenience of the construct nedi er? e 

Ces the patient is unable to see any likeness in character between. da gl mm Af 
emen in the photographs If there were several elements outside e range o 
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: ant orrela- 
convenience of some constructs this would have the effect of low ering all c 
tions involving those constructs. 


GRID VI ; 
e e : enuine 
This final grid was designed to test whether the patient has experienced a TA Kë 
repatterning of his construct system or whether the constructs were outs! ms fie 
range of convenience of the elements. In order to enable direct comparison 


e eo le 
made the constructs were all supplied and the elements were the same ten peop 
known to the patient used in Grid II. 


As I'd like to be In character 


90 Feelings of hostility 
x The feeling | get just after putting 


ch co a fire 
XEnjoy a mat 
EE having power 
XLike my wife 
50 XFeelings of hostility which 
one Is unable to express 


Not In the 


army 9070 


In the army 


70 90 


Immoral 


Take pleasure in 
Sexually aroused 170 


Weak-willed y Sinful 


Commit 
eserve punishment 90 HS 


being 


g the two main independent axes- 
Were ten people known to the patient. 


t construct System. Th pior” : 
eg Ké the self, ideal self, teases’ ‘fe, i ght’ feeling? g f 
Gath eg PE thie ‘good? pole and people aho te Saat sin 4 

n all being ‘dese > é j . 
Kee SC at, "e of Punishment? at the ‘bad pole a 
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‘ 
rae LG pole. Such similarity between grids separated by 4 weeks and many 
gi, cee sessions gives an indication of the stability or perhaps rigidity of 
abies del: sch construct system. In view of this similarity it seemed justifiable 
(fem mi e loss of structure observed in Grid V as being due to the elements 
ale photographs) being outside the range of convenience of some of the 
constructs. 


DISCUSSION 

Validity 
Pi series of repertory grids can be said 
the technique. That is, the presence of sig 


tha i $ SE 
Ge patient’s grid behaviour 1s patterned 
he use of people known to the patient as elements gave the technique content 


rae but the construct patterns are shown to be equivalent despite changes of 
Siete. so that, providing the range of convenience rule is met, the photographs 
Th ents could be said to give valid results. SC 
"Aa e predictive validity of the technique can be tested by checking inferences 
Gi one grid to a succeeding grid (with psychotherapeutic manipulation as the 
mo rig variable). Alternatively, views of the patient s clinical state and history 
zech e translated into expected constant patterns and these checked by grid 
gri Ee reported study suggests a degree of predictive validity in ‘grid to 


to demonstrate the internal validity 
nificant correlations is internal proof 
and meaningful rather than random. 


Reliability 

Detai en ea 

` etailed reliability studies on the method of repertory 
Seite From this series it is possible to suggest the sort o! 
may be expected. Constructs that were used in three or more E 
In Table éi 


grid testing have yet to 
f reliabilities that 
ds are presented 


Table x, Showing Spearman rho’s on four grids between the construct ‘like me’ 
and those listed 


Elements Elements 
Elements Elements E 
Li Constructs (people) (photographs) (photographs) (psor? 
eh me vs, Like I’d like to be +088 +092 KE Ten 
ik € me vs, Enjoy power _ +078 +089 ee? 
ike me vs. Upright +088 en +094 e 
i “ me vs. Feelings re fire +0°87 +0°88 jon be 
ee me vs. Pleasure in being 40°05 —077 
ike ually aroused i ee 
me vs, Likely to commitarson — eg —075 
; i h. The 
ee time interval between the first and fourth grids was er CH versa 
e i ith ‘ ’ elements have not been 
deer being outside the range of 


€Y are regarded as being invalid due to the elements 


Conven; 

ae of the constructs. 

is | € stability of the relationship of 
carly demonstrated. It is of interest to H 


with the first four constructs 


e self construct 
e tendency for the negative 


ote th 
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i z i o the 
relationship between the self and arson constructs to increase over geg t Gs 
i i i r 
point where his view of himself approaches the direct opposite of the sort of pe 


x ‘ucts 
who commits arson. The changes that occurred between the self and sex constr 
have been discussed earlier, 


Uses of the technique 


ibl 
will enable indices for, say, prognosis to be developed. An example of a ers 
Prognostic measure is the relationship between the ‘self’ and constructs describing 


present themselves, if for no other reason than that he is not in his view ‘committing 
arson’, 
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Sedation Threshold, Spiral After-effect 
and Overinclusion 
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i E demonstrated reversal of correla iral after-effect and sedation 
E shold in psychosis was confirmed, psyc mance on these tests from 
igh ST/Low SAE to Low ST/High SAE. Progression along this continuum was accom- 
panied by a progressive change in 
by an object sorting test of concep 
produced a greater number of incorrec 
correlation was also found between spiral aft 
relationships between sorting test response and sedation 
mance were found to hold, not only in psyc! 


INTRODUCTION 


relationship between t 
effect (SAE) was examin 


London 


er-effect and overinc 
threshold/spiral after-effect perfor- 


hotics, but also in neurotic an! 


he sedation threshold (ST) 
ed in neurotics (Claridge 


In two previous experiments the 
ated psychotics (Herrington & Claridge, 


and the Archimedes spiral after- 


& Herrington, 1960) and in previously untre i 
to appear), It has been shown that, ina sample of neurotics comprised of dysthymics 


and hysterics, there is a significant positive correlation between the two measures. 
This finding was predicted from Eysenck’s theory of personality (1955): In early, 
acute psychotics, on the other hand, it has been shown that the correlation between 
the ST and the SAE is significant but negative, there being a significant difference 
between the correlations found in the neurotic and psychotic samples. Confirmation 
of this finding has recently been reported by Krishnamoorti and Shagass (1964). 
It has also been demonstrated that, on retesting after treatment, the ST’s and SAE’s 
of psychotics shift so that the correlation between the two measures reverts to the 


Positive one found in neurotic patients. 


. Partly because of our ignorance of the ner\ 
in particular these findings are difficult to interpret, i 
e of the arousal mechanisms, 


support the view that psychosis involves a disturbance ot ` e 
ja functional connections 


mediated either via subcortical-cortical relationships oF V 
between different kinds of arousal process in the CNS. It has, for example, been 


shown (Claridge et al., 19633 Wawman et al., 19633 Davies et al., 1963) that the 
sedation threshold correlates significantly with measures of sympathetic reactivity 
and therefore possibly involves hypothal ts. The SAE, on the other hand, 


mic circuii 
although showing some relationship with the level of resting autonomic tone, has 
Glasgow, 


e * Present Address: University of Department 
outhern General Hospital, Glasgow S.W.1. 


e nervous mechanisms underlying the SAE 
although it is felt that they 


of Psychological Medicine, 
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failed consistently to be related to indices of autonomic lability as measured in terms 
of the blood pressure response to a series of physical stressors, including drugs. It 
is possible that the sedation threshold and spiral after-effect measure quite different 
functions and that in psychosis there is a dissociation of such functions. 

In their original study Herrington & Claridge (op. cit.) also suggest that there may 
be some relationship between schizophrenic symptomatology and the variation from 


behavioural ratings, such that patients with short SAE’s tended to show a greater 
degree of thought disorder. The purpose of the present investigation was to examine 


The Non-A (incorrect) response score on this test is regarded as a measure of over- 
inclusive thinking, which, according to an extensive study carried out by Payne & 


ayne’s scoring procedure classifies all incorrect responses under one heading, those 
familiar with the clinical use of the test will be aware that Non-A solutions to the task 


explanations characterised by Overgeneralisation, others Consist simply of unex- 
plained patterns or attempts to represent everyday objects. The latter type of 


that the latter is reflected in the A (correct) response score on his OCT, although 
Points out that, because of the Positive correlation between intelligence and A score, 
1t is impossible to differentiate operationally between intelligence and concreteness 


H 


on" 


"y 
zs 
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Five Par i g 
Only eae ay hebephrenic, five simple, and eight unclassified. 
dite nnd eecht bad previously received treatment for a psychotic illness. O 
Ee econ e =e : ee rts e: hospital, fortuitously to the hospital where the Se 
Se ved a etion of the first part of thi o i 
pc gS ant 1 part o s study. It was possible therefore 
i $ rst pa i to 
ae previous history. The patient in question had had S Gei 
npn aed ae ` in ad only a very short stay in 
had had al treatment with tranquillizers. The s d i 1 i 
e be: W econd previously treat 
hort course of tranquillizers a few weeks before testing. No SS was, ZG a zeg 
s s rse, 


a a at the time of testing. 
O! i D © . a 
of kee ee Ka described asa chronic schizophrenic, the group otherwise consisting 
tohe bea io nsidered early, mild, or acute patients. Twenty-two patients were thought 
Bag tobe ge d aces than six months and eight for less than this time. Five patients were 
Steng chien E at the time of testing and two of these were eventually discharged 
Tihe sample of . va other patients also subsequently remitted without treatment. 
enployed y bee otics studied was, therefore, somewhat less homogeneous than that 
a SE E Claridge (op. cit.). It differed in including a relatively high 
EE i re s who had either received some treatment previously, were remitting 
bésiine ees k sequently remitted without treatment. The consequences of this will 
Een ater. The mean age of the psychotic group was 25°2, s.d. 6°67 years. 
all therpatignts a consisted of 35 patients, of whom 18 were male and 17 female. Almost 
Sai eN his group were dysthymic neurotics, there being nine diagnosed as chronic 
patients. cw , Seven as obsessionals, and 16 as reactive depressives. Of the remaining three 
, two were diagnosed as hysterics and one as 4 psychopath. The mean age of the 


neuroti 
a aE was 34°22, s.d. 12°79 years. 
addition to the two patient groups, 16 volunteers fro 


normal 
a group. They were employed on a variety 
an, laboratory technician, and clerical worker. Their mean age was 22" 


m the hospital staff constituted a 


of jobs in the hospital, including 
8, s.d. 4°78 years 


CEDURE 


ethod originally reported by 
Is of the technique can be found. Briefly, 
enous injection of sodium 


EXPERIMENTAL PRO 


S . 
‘edation threshold (ST). This was determined by the m 


Clari 

ee amd Herrington (1960), where full details ol ` 

amylobarbi consists of assessing the effects of a continuous intraven jec 

See itone on the task of doubling digits. The amount of barbiturate injected up to the 
ere unresponsiveness to the test occurs 1S corrected for body weight and the sedation 


WEN expressed in mg./kg- 
at oe spiral after-effect (SAE). ‘This was measured using a four-throw spiral rotating 
with a GE to give a contracting after-effect. Each subject was given two one-minute trials 
ured in ne-minute rest between trials. of th r-effects so obtained, meas- 

ST- seconds, was taken as 4 measure of the subject's SAE. 

SAE deviation. In addition to the SAE and ST themselves, two other measures were 
h subject in p. These were measures 
the positive correlation 


derived from the SAE-ST data for eac 

of the regressio! 
Since the original paper of Claridge & Herrington (1960) 
SAE and ST in neurotics, the number of 


reporti E 

i a significant positive correla 

Gët patients tested with t 

in this study, to 121 (55 hysterics a 

ees +0137 (p < 000) 4 

S dete 118x + 6-341. By entering 
rmine the expected value for 


the SAE for an 
his ST. The deviation © 
as defined in terms of the con- 


is clea 3 
early a measure of his departure from normality, 4 
This deviation was calculated for all subjects, 

t of and disregarding sign. 


tinuu 5 

the a on which neurotics are t f 
here aan obtained being used in taking anions 

e sign was taken account oft -tjon was expresse in terms O 

j i ST than would be predicted 


T, so 

that a positi Zug 
f r positive value indicated that the su : ; 
from his SAE and vice versa. Where the sign Wa - regarded, of course, high values simply 
: f the direction 


Indi i S A * 
cated a greater departure from the neurotic regr line, irrespective © 


= ae departure. 
S" Classification Test (OCT). Details of the mate 


ession 


rial and procedure for this test can be 
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found in Payne (op. cit.), who also gives full criteria for scoring the subject’s Geer 
Briefly, the test consists of 12 geometrical objects, varying in such characteristic a Greg 
ubject is required to sort the objects in as many ger rg 
possible, each time giving an explanation of his method of sorting. T here are 12 the 
i » as noted earlier, these are called the ‘A ec nape SE 
Present study, in addition to recording the total number of incorrect solutions to t kee? 
we further subdivided the Non-A responses of psychotic patients into three groups, Ka Seen 
to the criteria given below. Each Non-A sorting method was assigned to one of t ie meow 
nitially working independently. Two of the raters Sie 
in the experiment, while the third rater was the se ep 
ter disagreed about the category of any response, a 
nd. Where all three raters disagreed the category W 


The response categories used in classifying the Ni 


Overinclusive responses 


on-A sortings were as follows :— 


Abstract-bizarre responses 


Responses that made no reference at al 
volved explanations in terms of such abstr 
Patterns which were explained in an abst 


e in- 
1 to the usual concepts of shape, size, etc., but 


A e vere 
act ideas as ‘ eternity’. Commonly found here W 
ract fashion. 


Concrete-bizarre responses 


D es 
Table x. Correlations between sedation threshold and the Total, A and Non-A ei 
in psychotics, neurotics and normals 
ST and total Score ST and A score ST and non-A score 

Psychotics +046 +007 +039 

(N= 30) (b < on (NS) (p < oi 

Neurotics +034 +029 Loop 

(N = 35) Lë < +05) (p < +1) (NS) 
Normals +o45 +026) +0:36) 

DN = 16) (b < +1) 


(NS) (NS) 
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eg: Se ec correlations was carried out, for each group separately, 
inoue tne iver : -SAE data. Correlations between the Total, A, and Non-A 
pena i in Ta le 1, whereit can be seen that in neurotic, normal and psycho- 
sae roe are positive correlations of the same order between ST and Total 

, the correlation failing to reach the os level of significance only in the 


sm: i 
all control group. Breaking the Total score down into its A and Non-A compo- 
ents it is clear from Table 1 t nificant correlation between 


og hat in psychotics the sig 
otal score and ST arises largely as ficant positive correlation 


a result of a signi 
between ST and Non-A score, this trend tending to be reversed in neurotics. 
As can be seen from Table 2 the correlations between the three main OCT 
measures and SAE are mainly non-signi 


ficant, except in neurotics where results 


effect and the Total, A, and Non-A scores 


Table 2. Correlations between spiral after- 
ics, neurotics, and normals 


in psychott 
SAE and total score SAE and A score SAE and non-A score 

Psychotics +0:03 (NS) +orrg (NS) —o-og (NS) 

(N = 30) 
Neurotics +o'51(p < oi) +044 (p < ʻo1) oof (NS) 

(N = 35) 
Normals — 0:26 (NS) —o-08 (NS) —0'32 (NS) 

(N = 16) 


core correlating significantly with SAE. 
ficantly with both ST and SAE could not 
since in this group A score and 
6. Inthe same group LO. corre- 


parallel those for sedation threshold, As 
The tendency for A score to correlate signi 
be accounted for in terms of intellectual factors, 
Matrice’s LO. were uncorrelated, ‘r’ being + 0°0 
lated only + 0718 and + 0-77 with SAE and ST, respectively. 

OCT and their 


Table 3 shows the breakdown of incorrect responses on the 
relationship in psyc sures derived from the ST-SAE data. 


hotics with the four me 
Generally speaking, the correlations are low, although it can be seen from Table 3b 
that, while incorrect responses as @ whole are not related to SAE performance, 
responses strictly classifiable as overinclusive are significantly more frequent 1n 
patients reporting brief 


SAE’s. 
ation of Non-A 


SAE data and the subclassific 


tween ST- 
sychotics (N = 3°) 


Table 3. Correlations be 
responses in p. 


(a) Sedation threshold 
Overinclusive Abstract-bizarre Concrete A9" 
+027 (NS) +028 (NS) +013 ( ) 
(b) Spiral after-effect ? 
i Concrete- izarre 
Overinclusive Abstract-bizarre 
aen (p e +05) one (NS 40°08 (NS) 
(c) Deviation regarding sign p 
i te-bizarre 
Overinclusive Abstract (NS) eer = z 


+034 (p < `1) 
garding sign 


(d) Deviation disre: 
Overinclusive Abstract-bizarre Concrete 
—0'35 <I —'20 


—o'o6 (NS) 
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Summarizing the rest of Table 3 it can be seen that responses of an wi in el 
kind are slightly commoner in patients who deviate little from ‘normality’, while 
concrete-bizarre responses show generally little relationship with ST-SAE perf orm- 
ance and seem to be distributed throughout the whole psychotic group. Finally, 
it is of interest to consider further the four control subjects showing deviant ST -SAE 
performance. Test and follow-up details are summarized in Table 4, where it can 


Table 4. Performance data and other characteristics of four control subjects 


Subject x Subject 2 Subject 3 Subject 4 
Sedation threshold 3°50 3°17 2°84 10°99 
Spiral after-effect 23°50 17°70 16°50 320 
: I 

Object jA S $ 4 

lresponse 
Classification Non-A I I I 4 
Test response 


P a me in 
Comments on Object 1 Abstract- 1 Non-A Difficulty 1 
Classification Test bizarre response con- in compre- 


response, i.e. sisted of pat- hending 
smalland large terning, with instructions 
objects put no explana- and finally 
into two tion formed test 
groups with pieces into 
explanation, objects, e.g- 
‘Mother and Christmas 
Child’ Tree 
Matrice’s I.Q. 108 IOI 108 125 
Subsequent careers Apparently No Discharged Apparently 
after two-year follow-up fit information as psychiat- fit 
tically 
unfit: 
homo- 
sexual 


a relationship betwee? 
Ptual thinking Parallels the findings of Meadow 


& Funkenstein, 1952; Meadow et al., 1953) that 
impairment of abstract thinking į e blood pressure response to the 
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Thirdl i 
y, more than one type of incorrect response on the OCT can be meaning- 


fully recogni i 
aching p pare e D ege SE emer: all such responses as 
isolated they appear to be m fi F e gertrude EE are 
ieee: See ore frequent in psychotics reporting brief spiral after- 
sire e A sponses, particularly patterning responses of a concrete kind, 
Fourthly, devi among all psychotics, irrespective of their ST-SAE performance. 
Missina he V E in the direction of psychosis in the ST-SAE performance of 
ened Ss jects may be accompanied be a comparable disturbance of 
Bee? e? Si ing, even in the absence of active illness. Although this last con- 
Be erter ; on a small number of subjects, the results are remarkably consistent 
Pheer “i W — previous analyses (e.g. Davies et al., op. cit.) of the possible 

The — subjects on the sedation threshold and spiral after-effect. 

reer nE position adopted here and elsewhere has been that the sedation 
single und moe after-effect cannot be regarded as interchangeable indices of a 
e eros Em ying arousal process, although these measures may co-vary in 
Ce irection in certain patients, 1.€. neurotics. In psychosis a dissociation of 
Weg eg underlying these tests appears to occur with an accompanying dis- 
by Ven go conceptual thinking. Somewhat similar findings have also been reported 
a a (1964), using other measures of arousal, one of which, the two-flash 
eae „he has found (1963) to be related to the ability of psychotics to perform on 
rting task. 


It is fai : . 
M is fairly clear that psychosis cannot be regarded simply 
er- or over-arousal, since high arousal on one measure may imply poor arousal 


on See, 
another. The somewhat greater tendency for psychotics with low SAE’s to be 


over-i P i 
ver-inclusive, however, suggests perh: bance of the ‘filtering’ 


aps some distur 
eae ties of the CNS in these patients. Such individuals may be said in one sense 
o be under-aroused, since O failure of directed 


a verinclusive thinking implies a 
Tes the dependence of the latter on the maintenance of an adequate level of 
Physiological arousal having been emp 


D hasized by a number of authors (Callaway & 
5 embo, 1958; Gellhorn & Loofbourrow, her hand, the fact that over- 
inclusision does not appear in other patients, €-8- neuro 


1963). On the ot 
: tics, with low SAE’s under- 
lines the importance of visualizing psychosis as a functional disturbance of the 
several mechanisms responsible for integrated central nervous activity. The latter 
Presumably depends upon an equilibrium being maintained between both excitatory 
and inhibitory processes, the breakdown of which may account for the dissociation, 
in psychosis, of arousal mechanisms which are normally congruent in the direction 


of their activity. 


as a state of either 
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A f DH H 5 D 
nti-Democratic Attitudes in American Schools. By H. H. Remmers Evanston, Ill. : 
S , IL.: 


Northwestern Univer. Press, 1963- PP- xii + 344. $7-50- 


on a series of investigations carried out over the 


a 
gege va by Professor Remmers and his students by means of the Purdue Opinion 
May, a5 de ing young Americans in their last year at high school or their early years in 
leze state z = members of academic staff. Within the limitations imposed by the use of 
Seel SE es and closed-answer techniques, but with the attendant advantages of 
Fer pe ess ane proper attitude scaling, they show that considerable minorities of 
er Ces ZS ge e hold beliefs which, can be described as anti-democratic, Or fail to 
p ena ee e traditional and constitutional democratic free ons Likewise, substantial 
BE ae orse items reflecting racial or religious prejudice. Not surprisingly, those who 
pafriotism? en aspects of authoritarianism are also likely to suffer from ‘super- 
SEN „and to declare themselves to be the ‘best ’ Americans and the most loyal supporters 
mocracy, These are minority tren’ bearing on the rise of 


McCarthyism i ds, which nevertheless have a 
Th rthyism in the fifties and the considerable support for Senator Goldwater in the sixties. 
e studies are also disquietening because they are presented with a 


Ewe l degree of over- 
Ee ation and naiveté, and because they have considerable technical shortcomings. The 
s seem to think, for instance, that because these attitudes are learnt t 


hey can also be 
unlearned— ae Ge y 
ed—by means of better Civics courses! There is little awareness O 


authoritarianism in th i i i i i fiche origins Df 

pasate hot m in the family. It is a sad reflection on current American ideology that, for 

pasate g a scale to measure latent acceptance i r ` the authors re- 

Struck; ome of the basic elements of the 1932 Communist Manifesto. Likewise, the con- 
ion of a scale of basic democratic freedoms wa: 


Ze, the crat vas based on the (American. t 
trial b amendments to the Constitution guaranteeing freedom of speech, freedom of worship, 
Das s jury, freedom of assembly, and so on. Itis jnteresting to see, incidentally, how time 
F aneen me needs for these freedoms: the chief reason given by these young people for 
Se a imitation of freedom of the press is not the stifling of unpopular po! 

ed to keep pornography out of the hands of teenagers. This makes sense, and hardly 


litical opinions but the 
a G e : R 
mounts to Fascism ; one wishes that the authors could have gone into the reasons for certain 


responses a little more often. 
Se Speaking technically, Mos 
onders how much significance one can attach to the findings. Attempts at 
scales failed, and the highest inter-scale correlation was — 0°36 (between belief in the Bill of 
f authoritarianism). Problems of response set abound, 

e Likert scaling procedures. Attitude shifts over 
poorly measured. No use has been made of 
f political attitudes, although the findings indicated 


as of the Right. be 
i jant of social distance 


js reported on the use of a var d 
of the scales show interesting and sig- 


beenused repeatedly to help purify theattitude 
ivics teaching programme to 


hooľ’s role as indoctrinatory, 
sults are ten OT more years out o 


This is a disquietening book. It reports 


liabilities (below o°6) that one 


es had such poor re 
building Guttman 


t of the scal 


Ces are, as the authors themse 
Eysenck’s two-dimensional frame 
authoritarianism of the Le 
eae the other hand, some nice i 
nifica (with the aid of scalogram analysis), 
ee regional differences. Factor analysis has 
tira S We also note a quasi-experiment using 3 
fist ae attitudes—altoget! 
4 attitudes as ‘unlearnable’. Whi y of these poll re a 1 
ate, there is no reason to SUPP i e very different 10 “America today. 
wo realises, of course, that po and that young people working within 
SE autocratic and un-free system We call education may s! -anti-democratie beliefs 
i an they will when they grow up: i ly imply undemocratic 
ehaviour, We need further studies, tO show hov itudes go really deep, and 
is wi pend how one might properly go 


h ¢ 
ow often they represent superficial beliefs; 
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i z buch they 
about changing them. These studies may have their weaknesses, but the problems w Pon 
raise are important to us all—one wonders, now, how widespread anti-democratic a 


A. N. OPPENHEIM 


A Hundred Years of Psychology. By J. C, Flugel (revised by D. J. West). London: 
Methuen, University Paperbacks, 1964. Pp. 394. 21s. 


» 1833-1933, occupy some 300 pages of this ie 
pletely new section by DrD. J. West. In the space of a mere 50 p am 
impossible task of surveying developments in psychology since E 

individual differences, 8 pages to social psycho Cem 
D. and 4 to psychology in relation to nee 
rans are perception, emotion, brain Physiology (no mention is made o: eh 
in stimulation), information theory and psychical ges Se 
Sentence to two pages. A Separate bibliography is given 


e y jous 
hether the weight given to the Se a 
n the meantime Psychologists will continu 

wn materia 


JOHN HUTT 


P s e e ies of 
In an excellent Introduction to this book, Professor Meredith Points out the difficulties © 
applying the results of research to Practice: ‘ 


rather Strange. The graph on 


always carried out. On p, 79, the author refers us to an 
berg and gives us a very gener. 


of the methods and | 
Practice, is derived from the ideas o 
and initiate research in this fiel 


ionin Gë ail. On p; o3, a Zeg am, 
minute group’? should read ‘fifte i Sen a e O8 i 
editions, 


Sy 
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necessary work i 

A : ts Ka nar SE carried out on the way kinaesthetic control of movement is 
CHE S visual frame of reference, and one wishes that the work of G. H. Fisher 

a eg e een reported soon enough to be taken into account. 
Dese ge Ze pees 7 i is an excellent summary of what is likely to be 
Geztseeg Ge en nd as Dr Holding points out ‘.. . our objective may be stated as one of 
eon So Be be apie supply of information. Underloading the learner is wasteful, but 
eren is all too easy an error. Ideally be should be given as much as he can absorb 
Kee ry stage, bearing in mind that his capacity for dealing with information will 
earning proceeds.’ This could hardly be expressed better. 
ALBERT CHERNS 


2 Re Delinquency and Social Policy: The Road to H. By Isidor Chein, Donald 

Wiln rd, Robert S. Lee and Eva Rosenfeld (with the collaboration of D. M. 
er). London: Tavistock Publications, 1964. Pp. xii + 482. 48s. 

én lie rees of herion-usage by New York adolescents must be one of the most 

ugh studies of the subject of addiction in the field of sociology and social psychology. 

on use among New York addicts 


Heroi ae 2 
Gi A was chosen because it is the only opiate in comm: 
her narcotic in common use is of course marihuana). The main sources of information 


used were: 
(i) data about census tracts in Brooklyn, Manhattan and the Bron: 


D guishable into areas of high, medium and low heroin usage; 
ii) questionnaires answered by about 900 eighth-grade boys in schools serving one high- 


(iii) usage, one medium-usage and one low-usage area; 
i) questionnaires answered by social workers attached to eighteen adolescent gangs (only 


_ _ four of which contained no drug-users) 
(iv) clinical and other data about 150 addicted patients at two New York hospitals, and 
about 52 controls. 
woe authors include two psyc 
e case, the psychiatric assessments ar 


t SZ i 
enee to apply diagnoses of schizophrenia, (‘ove 
normalities. Where tests were used, the results are not presented in tabular form or in any 


way that allows of critical examination. This contrasts unfavourably with the careful and 


statistically sophisticated presentation in the sociological and psychological chapters, which 

resist the temptation to produce @ simplified picture of the heroin-user. 

Indeed, what seems to emerge from these chapters is the difficulty wh: 

encountered in finding differences between the social background or the personalities of 

delinquents and heroin-users. The high-usage areas, like high-delinquency areas, had high 

percentages of negroes and Puerto Ricans in their populations. The attitudes characteristic 
ddle-class values, and emphasised 


both of delinquents and drug-users were unfavourable to mi 
tter off not born »), Yet drug-use is not closely associ- 
ded 


the futility of existence (‘most people be 

ated with a high rate of other forms of delinquency (except for the thefts and robberies neede! 
to provide money for a “fix’): indeed there are signs that jt may serve as an alternative. ‘There 
were enough differences, however, between users and non-using delinquents to be interesting. 
The users had even less cohesive families than the no ad of ‘picking’ their 


n-users; instea 
e with boys they had grown 


friends they seemed to associat up with. They tended (although 
hiatric assessment) to have somewhat feminine interests in 


this seems to be a psyc A 
appearance, clothes, and good manners, and to have less hetero-sexual drive than most young 
males, Although female addicts are comparatively rare nowadays, the authors also found an 
unusual predominance of adolescent females in high-usage areas, which may i 
associated with the femininity of the addict. 
When they come to the subject of social control the authors are y 
repressive policy. They assert (rather than prove) that the more intensive the police campaign 
the more active the heroin-pushers have to be to make the business pay and they question 
whether the milder forms of drug-usage are as harmful as they are supposed to be. Their 
comparison of social attitudes to drugs, tobacco and alcohol makes stimulating reading. This 
but is justifiable on the grounds 


section is less careful in its reasonin| he earlier chapters, 


x which were distin- 


hologists, a sociologist and a psychoanalyst. As is so often 
e the least satisfactory of the data. There is the usual 
rt? or ‘borderline ’) to a wide variety of 


ich the investigators 


boldly in favour of a less 


g than t 
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S iminal 
that something like it is needed to shake the prevalent faith in the effectiveness of i mie 
law. Another recent book! has unfavourably contrasted the American reliance dealing 
confidence in the medical profession as the means of dea ie 
eakening recently in official circles, ker e 

is now more or less discredited. It woul 


NIGEL WALKER 


Managers—Personality and Performance. 


By Kenn Rogers. London: Tavistock 
Publications, 1963. Pp. vii + 184. 30s. 


concepts to the explanation of decision 
of household Products. Die? 


and ‘non-leader’ firms (1 


3 jous 
housewife because of Keier 
By contrast, the decision-makers o 


ons of our understanding is to be welcomed; 
But if we profess to be scientific, as the blurb does on behalf of Mr Rogers, we must ee 
firmly to the methods of science. Among them is the “economy of hypothesis’, and 1 


as 


CS. 
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remains a lively and provocativ iti i 
tive addition to a literatur hich i i 
a $ ; ative e which is relatively mea in i 
Lë a » ith managerial motivation. Managers themselves may even read Siege a 
an be said of most of the books written for them and about them SS 
ALAN FOX 


Choice, Strate, ili i i i 
, Strategy and Utility. By Sidney Siegel, in collabo ti vi 
Engvall Siegel and Julia McMichael Andrews. New York: ge SO e 


Pp. x + 180. 46s. 


At the time of his death Siegel was engaged upon a programme of research into individual 


vg eiser This research concerned predictions from a precisely specified mathemati- 
clients KR E were tested ina fairly simple laboratory situation. This situation required 
ae predict which of two lights would next be switched on according to an unknown 
Ke schedule. It is possible to study the way in which subjects learn to match 
E Fer? in this situation, and also to study their stable-state behaviour, i.e. when learning 
2 KE Although Siegel and his colleagues were interested in the former, 

Upto 196 a e was more concerned with stable-state behaviour. 
Fee eg o I = research team had developed a model which had been tested in six different 
oer i ach of these experiments takes as its dependent variable the probability 
te ehaviour of subjects who have already made a large number of predictions. The 
eg Ge results provide satisfying support for those aspects of the model which are 
Zeie ree of the experiments (two of which have previously been published) test ordinal 
ne : eses, but the development of a technique for estimating utility parameters in advance 
observation allows quantitative predictions about behaviour which are tested in three 


fu ‘ È e í 
tor? experiments. The model is a formal statement of the hypothesis that subjects will act 
if they are maximising the utility of a correct choice. Two types of utility are postulated: 

ameter is termed the 


one isi x . 

e fhe in terms of the expected pay-off and the second, more interesting pat 

ba ity of variability. This latter concept is an attempt to include the motion that subjects 
ue making different responses in order to avoid monotony. 


Siegel’s wife and his research assistant have put together this account of the model and 
that they have striven for simplicity, and they 


cognate research. They indicate in the preface 

have been successful in providing @ clearly written volume which may readily be understood 
by readers lacking background knowledge. ly they have not felt competent to 
integrate this research with the findings and theories of other workers. 
be extremely valuable, and it is to be hoped that an equally comprehensib 


hortly be available. 


prehensive volume will s 
PETER B. WARR 


Criminal on the Road. By PC Willett. London: Tavistock Publications Ltd., 
1964. Pp. xv + 343. 42% 
This book contains instructive and important tudies of such subjects as the law 
à (Se r 
and the motorist, and the police and the motorist. u Ce point of view 
the core of interest is a documentary stu i g offenders, 1n à given police 
district, plus interview stu ybea revelation to those 
who nurture certain stereotypes abo 
offender, but will be no surprise to psycholo. 
attitudes in generality versus specificist controversies about 


human behaviour. Briefly, 
offender is a respectable, 


E citizen, until such times as he behind the steering wheel of his car. Then he 
EE an irresponsible, over-competitives monster. Although 
raw on some introspective ev! i ss once we take on t 
role, Dr Willett’s evidence does not, by and large, SUPPO” view. Using the most con- 

i r ’s offenders who have 


s i e l 

ervative estimates, it seems clea: 1 3 ; 

some kind of criminal record apart from driving is far in excess of the corresponding proportion 
m their motoring offences, 


in the general population—s° much for the vi 
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i 6 ili vith the 
they were otherwise “respectable citizens’. And if one associates respectability pore hn 
holding of white collar occupations, then another stereotype about the motoring o =a 
breaks down: ‘though... more people from the white collar and skilled manual occupa 


S S ee z ; TRTA imilar 
And, just as convicted criminals frequently have lists of previous convictions for si 
offences, so do these motoring offenders. 


o a ese 
We do not know, of course, whether an examination of developmental factors of th 
i nders 


S : a sipaychol= 
Psychologists as an explanatory concept. But the interest of Dr Willett’s data to the psy S KC 
ogist is obvious; in Particular Psychologists interested in anti-social behaviour will held 
Particular note of the author’s suggestive evidence that data already discovered in their fie 


may well be equally valid for a class of offender which has been comparatively neglected. 


BERNARD MARCUS 


Conditioning Techniques in Clinical Practice and Research, Edited by Cyril M. Franks. 
Ph.D. New York: Springer Publishing Co, Inc., 1964. Pp. 314. 


In his preface to this volume of papers on conditioning, 
selecting this as a subject for special interest, ‘ First, while j 
behaviour can be Satisfactorily described in 


e history of conditioning techniques (Pavlov); 
, Western developments, in particular behaviour therapy, 


he field. One does not need to share the author's 

á approach, nor his view that behaviour therapy reflects ‘not 

be ? i f mind and training which amount virtually to 4 
Professional way of life”? į i 

English he writes is consideral 

of the behaviourist school. 


The book’s twenty-five Papers on conditioning are, as the 


a À editor himself admits, somewhat 
arbitrarily assigned to 


such sections as: Conditionin Proce i stic Aids; 
The Conditioned Reflex in Clinical Research; Conditioned eege eg The fact 
that the book covers such a wide area, embracing many different branches of medicine, 
has both advantages and disadvantages, On the credit side, it brings together publications 
which originally appeared in a great variety of different journals, Even astudent of the subject 


would have found it difficult to track them all down. Most of the articles are interesting an 
should not be neglected. 


But the breadth of the book also has its disadvantages, It is very clearly a collection of 
various experiments, which differ both in the methods used and in the clinical areas concer ned. 
Interesting as it is as an illustration of the work that has been done, it lacks that kind of unity 

, 


` 
ay 


vi 
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zhi D s s 

— ae a a basic frame of reference for one’s own experiments. But if one remem- 

aoe ea T no more than it claims to be, ‘a sample of what is available in the English- 

sa eget » then it can be recommended as a stimulating survey, not only for psychol- 
psychiatrists, but also for physicians working in other branches of medicine. 


H. C. SANTER-WESTSTRATE 


Psychosomatic Disorders in Adolescents i 
el i and Young Adults. Edited by J. H i 
og Philip Hopkins. Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1964. Pp. ix + oa e 
he Role of Psych ic Di i ij i i 

g sychosomatic Disorder in Adult Life. Edited by J. O. Wisd 
Heinz Wolff. Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1965. Pp. xiv + e A SE? 
Principles of Treatment of Ps ic Di i ili i 

y sychosomatic Disorders. Edited by Philip Ho kins and 
Heinz Wolff. Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1965. Pp.x + 118. 355. he ii 


er the general and often ill-defined heading of psycho- 

to include an increasingly diverse array of topics. It 

co ach? which rarely lives up to its reputation in cold 

Lond me years later. In 1955 the Society for Psychosomatic Research was founded in 
ndon and three of its past conferences have now belatedly been published. 

h Lo one devoted to psychosomatic problems of adolescents and young adults was originally 

eld in 1960 and has a psychoanalytical orientation. Much of it is diffuse and concerned with 


very general subjects such as concepts of mental health (Soddy), psychosexual development 
i urity (Winnicott), the adolescent in 


Zeie? fitness for marriage (Dicks), emotional mat 

SE (Herford) and University (Davy). More specific conditions reviewed are acne 

in ree (Cohen), epilepsy (Pond), tuberculosis (Hambling), diabetes (Pyke), sexual disorders 

‘ek ne male (Sandler) and menstrual disorders (Hopkins). One piece of original research is an 
vestigation of emotional sweating during the menstrual cycle (MacKinnon). 

A disappointing attempt is made i the Conference held in 1961 on 
psychosomatic disorder in adult life, to discuss some of the more fundamental concepts, the 
usual questions are raised but little fresh produced in the few attempts made at answering 
them. The most rewarding session is that chaired by Professor Hill in which anatomical, 


physiological, biochemical and endocrine aspects are succinctly reviewed. Some psychological 
onality traits (Bastiaans) but in spite of 


e The recent flood of literature und 
— continues unabated, and seems 
so lends itself to the ‘symposium appro 


aspects are discussed in other sessions—e-8-» pers 
earlier attempts at differentiating psychosomatic and psychoneurotic syndromes, 3 good deal 
of time was devoted to discussing the latter. 

the Conference held in 1962. 


f treatment, stems from 
t is hard to realize that this was a psychosomatic 


The third volume, on principles © 
ed are behaviour therapy (Shap- 


rn paths and at times i 


It covers very well-wo' 
and not a general psychiatric symposium. Some areas cover 
iro), placebo reactions (Joyce), hypnosis (Black), psychotherapy (Wolff), psychoanalysis 


logical aspects (Dally). ; 
have any attempts been made to bring the references UP to date, 


d fundamental issues receive scant treatment in any 
ut the contents hardly justify 


(Main) and pharmaco 
_ In none of the volumes 
little original research is rep 
depth. They are all expensively pro 
Publication ia this form, particularly after such 

F. E. KENYON 


for Medical Students. By R. R. Hetherington, D. H. 
Heinemann Ltd., 1964. Pp. 212- 255. 

tended for medical students 
his aim it is very success~ 
of psychology for post- 


Juable ` bird’s-eye View 4 
the D.P.M. examination. For 


unreadably brief, nor 


Introduction to Psychology 
Miller and J. G. Neville. London: 

The authors state catagorically in their pr 
Se that any other use it might have is purely incidental 

, but in addition it should provide a va 
graduate students who are starting to study psychology for I 
such students it avoids the besetting sins of the synopsis, being neither 
dogmatic to the point where curiosity and dispute are extinguished. 


eface that the book is in 
1. Judged byt 
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In addition to covering the standard topics, there are chapters on, Orientation and Dis 
orientation; The Experience of Pain; Hypnotic States; Psychological Reactions to e 
and Inter-Personal Relationships in the Hospital. The book ends with a glossary of technica 
terms, some of the definitions in which leave room for improvement. , 4 

Throughout the book the authors stress that an understanding of psychology is centra 
the intelligent practice of clinical medicine and is not one more abstruse subject to be ‘mugge 
up’ in order to pass examinations. 


The book is well printed and produced and by present day standards, represents good 
value at its price of 25s. 


MOYRA WILLIAMS 


New Thoughts on Old Age. Edited by R. Kastenbaum. New York: Springer Co. 
Inc., 1964. Pp. 323. $7.50. 


This book is a collection of articles by nineteen members of the staff of Cushing Hospital, 
Massachusetts, and its aim is a multi-disciplinary approach to the problem of old age, igalnang 
the care and treatment of the elderly. Inevitably in a book of multiple authorship, the value 2 
the contributions varies, but the editor has achieved a reasonable degree of uniformity in this 
volume. e 

The first section deals with the theoretical aspects of old age from four viewpoints, including 
learning theory and psychoanalysis. There are chapters on some of the social and psychologica 
correlates of longevity, including one entitled ‘What happens to Old Psychologists ?’ Thirdly, 
Some aspects of social and group psychotherapy are dealt with. The fourth section considers 
the attitude toward old age of different societies, of young people, and finally of old people 
themselves. Finally theories concerning the organization of experience in later life are 
discussed. 

In those chapters which put forward theoretical postulates, and those which report research 
programmes there are numerous suggestions for further study. The references quoted also 
provide a useful introduction to the relevant literature. 

In spite of some uneveness and a tendency to polysyllabic jargon the book can be recom- 


mended as having something of interest for all who work with old people, either in the com- 
munity, or in an institution, 


MOYRA WILLIAMS 


The Inner World of Mental Illness. Edited by Bert Kaplan. New York: Harper and 
Row, 1964. Pp. xii + 467. 305. 


of extracts from books, profession journ 
usually retrospectively. Three of the ac 
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Sartr R 
ini ee ee which form the concluding chapters. The book makes fascinating and 
e reading, providing one does not take too seriously the editor’s thesis that psychosis 


s a positive action—an ‘alienation’. 
CORINNE HUTT 


Retarded Children in i js 
araea Maine: A Survey and Analysis. B Elizabeth J. Levi 
University of Maine Bulletin: Second Series, No. 77- ae Pp. 265. SE 


Th A eut 2 P 
e author of this work, which is derived from her Master’s thesis is the mother ofa retarded 


i rw much practical experience in the field of mental health. 

Ps Se m is in two parts. The first outlines and discusses previous surveys of intellectual 
ae amongst children (including Lewis’ 1925-28 in Great Britain), and the second 
he aims, methodology and results of her own survey carried out by questionnaire 


in the State of Maine in 1957- 


Both secti A ` EE 
h sections are interesting more on account of the practical issues and problems revealed 


ee eg carrying out such surveys than for any new light they throw on the nature or 
Peha eg? ectual retardation. The author s own results closely approximated to the 
E ie evel of retardation that her criteria and previous surveys had led her to expect and 
PE SEa U-shaped age/frequency distribution found on previous surveys was once 
inform, ident. She herself, however, states as her main finding the difficulty in obtaining the 
Gens ation from the schools’, and she describes the many difficulties that she encountered. 
ionnaires were often not returned, were misinterpreted or only partially completed. 


ko careful examination of these difficulties and the list of criteria derived from the previous 
veys is recommended to anyone about to embark upon large-scale surveys where question- 


naires are involved. 
B. AKHURST 


Small Social Groups in England. By Margaret Phillips. London: Methuen, 1965. 


Pp. 318. 25s. 
e been sending Margaret Phillips their experi- 


è For the last 25 years a number of people hav i > 
nces in small social groups: in an aliens’ internment camp, among friends, in army units and 


tanks, in teacher training colleges and schools, a threshing team, a competition bridge team, 
a Women’s Institute, a seminar run in a pub, a convent, a Quaker Meeting, in hospitals. 
This mass of material has been deeply considered, and eventually produced Small Social 
Groups in England. English cultural factors are taken into account from the start. ‘The 
treatment is coherent and common processes are clearly detectable in this variety of settings, 
tasks, and personnel. It is gratifying that concepts evolved in the laboratory and the library 
are so clearly shown to be applicable to the unplanned non-experimental structures an 


developments of long-lived groups: be ? S 
Margaret Phillips has thought as deeply about organizing concepts as about the materia 
Presented to her by her informants. She begins by focusing On yan Happen amor = 
People wh irst a common need is discovere : to adapt or adjust. 
e PEET, we defining the differentiation. 


Actions are taken, a division of labour develops, with norms de! ee 
social-emotional structure develop ly. If the task is successfully achieved, the 
without a task, 


growth in group-esteem and self-es jent to keep the group going 
tempt 


until a new demand for action arises. lly achieved, group-con A 
and self-contempt weaken the developing relationships ani i ces which lie in wait 
for a group’s moments of weakness— private needs and purposes Nor’ ii d by others; rival 
group affiliations involving other norms and ways of living; ties with individuals outside the 
group—will increase in strength and may bring about the group’s dissolution - Here is the 
Cutline of a dynamic theory of group structures, and ample illustrations of each phase are 


Provided, 
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a ` a zithin the group 
The second part of the book is equally realistic and helpful, relating events w oe Sege 
to the environment which sets the tasks, limits alternative courses, shapes the in 
behaviour. 


This is, in short, a very good and timely book; for its concepts and theories, “a 
creteness, realism and wealth of material, for the convergence of Sage Oi aa 
culture-and-personality. It should fit excellently into current courses in a A 
and sociology, and is an ideal primer for social-group-work. We have cause Kë d e Kees 
Margaret Phillips, not only for what she has achieved, but also for reminding us hov Kate 
established and interlocking the common themes and theories in this area of study 

now become. 


JOSEPHINE KLEIN 


Se it 
Psychology and Morals. An Analysis of Character. By J. A. Hadfield. University 
Paperbacks. London: Methuen, 1964. P. ix+ 246. gs. 6d. 


This is a new revised edition (16th) of a book first published in 1923. In modern Seng, of 
any book that has successfully survived for over forty years is certainly worth attention. ës 
the revised version some of the old material was re-written, and some new added Oe ra 
chapters on ‘The Development of Conscience’, ‘Individual and Social Conscience H bject 4 
is Neurosis ? and ‘Dreams ’). This in the author’s own words: ‘to help to bring the subj 
little more up to date’. The problem is whether the little more is enough. hat the 

The basic idea of the book is that ‘certain old-fashioned moral concepts such as t iia saa 
instincts of man were essentially evil have to give way in the face of psychological ae J 
The findings of the ‘New Psychology’ are not incompatible with morality; ‘rightly cons! cally 
they were quite consistent with moral principles’. Social and moral problems are ane root 
psychological and the physician is compelled to face the moral problems which lie att “she 
ith moral diseases which are sharply distingu! 
give a proper understanding of the problem. ia 
particular school and draws from Freud, Jung 

ee o 
sychology’ is by now neither new nor an WEE ve 
i i t were sound and capable of verification have been accepte! 


5 Hi e ciency 
Psychology at large. Others are of interest to specialized practitioners only, and the effic 
of the therapeutic methods is at best ‘not Proven’, 


The most difficult problem is the distinction 


decision whether a particular act is self- 
reference to some specific social situati 
bases in biology is wishful thinking, 
his theory, the author takes the com 
are founded on social convenience 


Ger Se S > a -aculty, 
mately be the responsibility of the individual. This we can accept without much diffi 
but by this time we are very very fa 


r from the ‘New Psycholo: y’ and its claims. 
B, 


B. MANDELL 
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Beatlemania—A Study in Adolescent Enthusiasm 


By A. J. W. TAYLOR 
Victoria University of Wellington 


This research was conducted shortly after the visit of the Beatles to New Zealand, and it was 
supported by a grant from the Research Committee of Victoria University of Wellington. 
It was an attempt to unravel some of the complex factors that underly the Beatle stimulus 


and the response of ‘Beatlemania’. 
Three hundred and forty-six subjects between the ages of 15 and 20 were given a series of 
psychological tests in a search for relationships between their personality factors and their 
enthusiasm for the Beatles. thusiastic formed the ‘high’ group, 


The 50 who were most en 
122 moderately interested formed the ‘middle’ group, and the 50 least interested formed the 
‘low’ group or resisters. The groups wer 


e then divided further into males and females and 
their test data was examined. Statistically significant differences we: 


re found between the 
three groups of females on factors of ‘ Beatlemania’, age, and various factors of personality. 
Only the factor of ‘Beatlemania’ and one factor o 


f personality were statistically different 
among the male groups. However, there was no evidence from the Hysteria Scale of the 


Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory to support the popular opinion that the 
rting clinical evidence for the neuroticism 


enthusiasts were hysterics, and there was no suppo. e c 
ificant social factors between 


that was marked on the Maudsley Scale. Nor were there any sign s e 
the groups. It was concluded that ‘Beatlemania’ is the passing reaction of predominantly 


young adolescent females to group pressures of such a kind that meet their special emotional 
needs. 
INTRODUCTION 

The Beatles are a group of four entertaining musicians who have met with con- 
siderable success with audiences in different parts of the world. They had played 
together in England and Europe for some years, but they were given prominence 
when they produced a particular type of universal audience reaction that came to be 
known as ‘Beatlemania’. The characteristics of Beatlemania were described as 
screaming, hysterical, involuntary behaviour, and it was exhibited primarily by 


adolescent girls. Similar reactions had been produced before by single entertainers 
and singers, but the Beatles were among the few groups of contemporary entertainers 
to achieve this effect. History is, however, replete with examples of involuntary 
behaviour beinginduced by groupsof musicians, dancers, and singers from Dionysius 


(Winnington-Ingram, 1948) to the various religious and pathological dances of ch 
Middle Ages (Hecker, 1844; Backman, 1952). An opportunity was taken to stu! y 
the Beatle stimulus and audience response in June 1964 when the Beatles spent two 


days in Wellington during 3 worldwide concert tour. 

1. The stimulus n 1, social 
The Beatle stimulus seemed to consist of a complex variety of Lavine , ner 

commercial, and musical factors. Arrangements were therefore made See 

direct interviews with the Beatles and to attend their Wellington press CH S 


The social stimulus was studied subjectively by observations of the Beatles ent 
they arrived and when they performed. The commercial stimulus was cons! a 
from the publicity that the Beatles were given. Finally, some attempt WAS me 


determine the quality of the musical stimulus. 
F E 
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2. The response 


j 3 3 ers of the 
Alternative methods were prepared for obtaining subjects in SEN wg 
audience were reluctant to take part in this research. So much pram cra ee 
is based on ‘captive’ samples of eager Stage I students, = D Se SE SECH 
that one is liable to ignore the problems that are associate ei Greg Age 
‘normal’ population. Until more psychological ses is a ao eis Sed 
captive’ populations we shall have no research techniques or ov =o cad EE 
and also be in danger of generalising our results from the captives 


Method I 


Senior students of psychology were 


Ten 
as the airport, outside the Beatles’ hotel, wh 
Other ob: 


Method IT 


In the event of a 
method of obtaining 


‘enthusiasts’ and ‘resisters’, 


obtained sample. The first wa 


€sts and questionnaires: 
1. LP.A.T. 16 P.F, Test. 


2. ‘Hysteria’ scale of the M: 


innesota Mul 
3- Eysenck Scale of Neurot 


tiphasic Personality Inventory. 
icism, 
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4. Social Background Schedule. 
5. Scale of Beatlemania. 
(Items 4 and 5 above may be had on request to the author.) 


RESULTS 
1. The stimulus 
The impressions of the subjects were subjective, but they were freely written and 
scored and could be compared with each other. The following examples were taken 
from the responses of subjects to four of the questions on the Beatlemania scale to 
indicate the range of agreement between the keen Beatle fans on the one hand, and the 


anti-Beatles on the other. 
Keen Beatle Fans 


Question 4. If you could have got up on the stage what would you have done? 


Answer. Touched their hair or clothes—screamed—‘ Because it is not often you 


can scream and get away with it.’ ‘I wou 
the police dragged me away.’ 
Question 5. How did you feel about the Beatles ? 
‘Answer. ‘I can’t describe the feeling very well, except to say that the beat and their 


o that I had to scream my appreciation. I was very excited.” 
d here itis.” ‘They made me 


‘After singing and clapping 


ld have tried to touch or hold them until 


personalities moved me s 
¢ D D D 
Teenagers wanted something like this to happen, an 


feel as if I wanted to laugh and cry at the same time.’ 


with them I felt I knew them.’ 

Question 6. How different are they from any other group that you have known? 
Answer. ‘They are original and not carbon copies of other groups.’ ‘They have 
“Their form of music has its own piquant quality which is 
ty. The lyrics of the songs have their own style.’ 


hibited sound that no other music has got.’ ‘They 


a real pounding beat.’ 
almost brilliant in its simplici 
‘Their singing has a wild, unin 
made me feel wonderful.’ 

Question 9. Did you mind standing up to dance or scream in the Town Hall? 

Answer. ‘I screamed only between songs and did not approve of people standing 
up and twisting.’ ‘I enjoyed screaming with the rest—I would have minded by 
myself.’ ‘You can forget your troubles and let off steam.’ ‘I was stirred up.’ ‘I 
didn’t mind screaming—it seemed automatic—I wasn’t conscious.” 


Anti-Beatles 


Question 4. If you could have got UP on the stage what 
Answer. ‘Cut their hair.’ ‘Called for a decent singer.” 


getting on to the stage.’ 


Question 5. How did you feel about the Beatles? 
Answer. ‘Good luck to them.’ ‘Anyone who screamed wanted their heads looked 


at” ‘Their singing—if it can be called that—was lousy.” ‘Only interested to see 


them because such a fuss was made of them.’ 
Question 6. How different are they from any other gr 
Answer. ‘They rely on sheer volume of sound—not 


would you have done? 
‘Couldn't be bothered 


oup that you have known? 
a fancy effect’ ‘They are 
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followed by girls screaming.” ‘They are a lot worse than any group I have known. 
‘They are so different that it makes them ridiculous.’ e 
Question 9. Did you mind standing up to dance or scream in the Town Hall? 
Answer. ‘I’m not easily carried away by mob hysteria.” ‘Couldn’t hear them 
because of the screaming.’ wech 
‘The four Beatles presented separate and joint images of a friendly, tei 
group of young men with overgrown hair and accents that were regardedas differen S 
They wore ‘sharp’ clothes in good taste, and they appeared to be relatively ve 
affected by their success. They appeared to be quite unruffled by the reaction 0 


the crowds and audiences and were somewhat disappointed if people did not respond 


Per cent of males in most parts of 
where there was a more even balance. By chance, the ratio 


d by Sargant (1957, 92/93) and Kneutgen (1964) 
3 omment could also be made that Herskovits (1948, 
PP. 435/9) might not be able to draw a distinction today between the music of 


literate’ societies from the balance of melody to percussion 
in their bands. 
2. The response 


Method I 
The ten observers distributed 8 
Thirty-eight of the P iasts’, and 47 were ‘indifferent’. Only 1° 
people responded to invitati i 
versity, and seven e indifferent. They co-operated by 
rt in a discussion about the Beatles. 
SC : mall that the alternative method for 
obtaining subjects was adopted. 


Method II 


Enquiries were made at different schools in the Wellington district to discover 
the approximate ages of those pupils who Were most enthusiastic or indifferent about 


d 
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the Beatles. A sample was then selected of those classes which included both the 
enthusiasts and the indifferents, and permission was obtained to administer the same 
Test Battery that had been prepared for use in Method I. An older sample was 
obtained of student teachers with similar divergent views about the Beatles as the 
younger sample. Although our subjects were ‘captive’, this was not an important 
consideration in the present research because we were intent upon studying the 
younger adolescents for whom school attendance was compulsory. Our older 
adolescent sample could have been biased against the ‘free’ subjects. 


Analysis of data 

A total of 346 subjects completed the Test Battery, and they were arranged in 
order according to their scores on the Beatlemania scale. The 50 highest scores formed 
the group of ‘enthusiasts’ for the purpose of this research, and the 50 lowest scores 
formed the ‘resisters’. A larger group of 122 fell midway onthescaleand were accepted 
for the middle group. Each of the three groups was then subdivided into males and 
females for purposes of comparison. The initial data on the groups was as follows: 


Beatlemania Score Females Males 
Enthusiasts Mn. 17° 40 10 
SD. 2°54 
Middles Mn. 9'9 59 63 
SD. “gl 
Resisters Mn. 1°86 40 10 
S.D. +36 
Table 1. Females: results of testing 
t scores 
Variable High or Middle Low or High to Highto Middle 
enthusiastic resisters low middle to low 
d.f. 78 d.f. 97 d.f. 97 
N. e D 
Beatlemania ei? eg 21 16:14*** 8-45*** g:10*** 
Age 16°3 16°12 18°3 3:006** +3185 gge 
16 P.F.:A 10'375 eng 9'125 2:267* "354 2'002 
B 7:625 8:37 715 1084 1'024 +928 
c 15:625 1597 166 1459 358 938 
E 14'125 13°10 12'225 2'508* CSS, Dr a 
H 18-25 16°14 13°45 6:059*** 2'489 3'492 
G 11:675 11°66 11°475 +285 ‘oat "30 
H 12°325 12°20 10°2 1:844 ee? Si 
I 12°4 13°00 12°05 ‘977 ke SM 
L 9°075 8-36 8-0 1'395 Ge So 
M 10°825 11°63 10°875 “105 Vë KS 
N 9'275 9°66 9'025 434 KO = 
A 12'575 11°53 10°55 2°875 1°437 wis 
Qr 10'275 10°29 9'5 1'337 Es Ca 
Q2 9'275 9°73 10°375 1735 ‘642 va? 
Q3 g'o 9°17 10'I0 1:817 d be a së 
M Q4 14°5 1332 11025 Sg 115 CSC 
audsley N 12'275 11°42 8-45 3°301** KEN E 
M,M.P.I. Hy 2105 20°22 19°875 1'232 877 371 


Kat 
P <-‘oor. ** p < ‘Ol. *p < 05- 
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All of the four check scales were positive, thus indicating the total sample included 
Beatles and non-Beatles. Comparisons were then made between the scores of the 
three groups on the remainder of the tests. Paired comparisons were made in the 
manner of A-B, A-C, B-C. The results are given in Tables 1 and 2: 


Table 2. Males: results of testing 


t scores ` 
High or Low or High to High to Middle 
Variable enthusiastic Middle resisters low middle to low 
i 8 d.f. 18 dinn dm 
5 I0 I0 
Beatlemania 164 a “09 9°831*#* Banumm aset" 
Age 16:0 165 164 1'077 1:674 “229 
16 P.F.:A 78 8-24 8-1 ‘212 +308 136 
B 75 772 6-7 "959 "386 E 
Cc 17'9 17°31 IO “410 “428 SE 
E 17°6 14°63 145 1'557 1:842 "095 
F 16:8 15°59 14:2 11207 *900 EEN 
G 9'8 10°75 102 262 645 854 
H 12'5 11-32 105 KEN! 821 408 
I 10°6 9°67 8:5 1'192 1:06 “724 
L 8:8 9°78 gi "225 “893 716 
M IDI 10'94 HH "569 "149 ‘556 
N 11 1104 Tra Kë 076 1-158 
o op 11°53 10°7 ‘569 1:545 GEN 
Or 13°3 11-77 DËSE 1:882 1:839 EA 
Q2 os 10'50 12:6 1:730 +988 1'341 
EA gI 8-96 oa 529 "129 SE 
I2. rg * 
Maudsley N za Së pe “249 be Deg 
M.M.P.I. Hy 18-7 1828 Bé ech oe ge 
"np < oor 4 203 


ces were found between the groups 
High to low High to middle Middle to low 


. 16 P.F. Test, Factor A, cyclothymia, 


ON AHN AW DP 
D 
a 

wt! 
m 
n 
dëi 
D 
S 
g 
O 


prae 
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II. The females of the high or enthusiastic group were significantly higher than 
those of the middle group on: 

1. Beatlemania. 

2. 16 P.F. Test, Factor F, surgency. 

III. The females of the middle group were significantly higher 
low group or resisters on: 

1. Beatlemania. 

2. 16 P.F. Test, Factor F, surgency. 

3. 16 P.F. Test, Factor Q4, tense, excitable. 

4. Maudsley Neuroticism, inclined to emotiona 

5. The middles were also younger than the resisters. 

IV. The males of the high or enthusiastic group were signi 
those of the low group or resisters on: 


than those of the 


l instability. 


ficantly higher than 


1. Beatlemania. 

V. The males of the high or enthusiastic group were significantl 
those of the middle group on: 

1. Beatlemania. 

VI. The males of the middle group were significantly hi 
group or resisters on: 


1. Beatlemania. 
2. Maudsley Neuroticism, inclined to emotional instability. 
t home, and only five 


_ The majority of the subjects in all 
indicated that they had been in trouble 


In trouble with the police 


y higher than 


gher than those of the low 


groups were living a 
with the police. 
Living away from home 


Females: High I 7 
N = 139 Middle 1 13 
Low = 18 
Males: High I I 
N = 83 Middle 2 7 
Low - A 

CONCLUSIONS 
hts of enthusiasm and excess if they are emotionally 


People may be stirred to heig 


involved in groups. The groups may be organised for political, religious, sporting, 


entertainment, or social purposes- Personal involvement may be ese on 
intellectual plane by the adoption of a unifying theme, and on an emotiona plane 3 
the provision of opportunities for satisfying basic needs. Individual reserve : d 
resistance may be overcome by a leader who encourages active wichte? par o 
pation. The subjective experie y then be su e e 
continue the process of group cohesion. Linvorveme 
may be a function of individual differences as well a 
From the objective psychological test data prese 
that those females who conformed to the considera 
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pressures of the Beatles, can be distinguished by some factors of Ge ii 
sonality. The enthusiastic group was younger, more gregarious, më . e mae" 
worrying, excitable, and inclined towards emotional instability than the Lae 
The middle group of females shared the same qualities toa slightly lesser ep e 
they were less active. However, there were no similar differences betw egene" 
groups, except that the middle group of males was more inclined towards 
instability than either of the others. S 
It a that younger and immature adolescent females were the most séi 
thusiastic or interested in the Beatles. The males who were interested appear 


ses A Set from 
to have any Statistically significant features of personality that distinguish them 
others. 


The greater interest of the 
The males said that they w 
and they expressed no need fo 


the older adolescent girls were gin 
Tages one to think that the enthusias! 
f immaturity. The findings reported 7 
ndings of Ausubel (1954, p. 50, 7/8) cn 
tability than boys and, reassuringly, ny 
on to various developmental strains. T 
group of musicians will probably strike 4 
and emotional needs. 
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Validity of the Eysenck Extraversion Scale 
as Determined by Self-Ratings in Normals: 


By F. J. VINGOE 
University of Oregon and Napa State Hospital 


Käfeg te? administered to 58 normal Ss who were students in three adult psychology 
i Ka e iately after responding to the E.P.I., Ss were asked to rate themselves on a 
aie Ka = a eat scale. The Ss were divided into Introverts and Extra- 
pee ae e basis of their self-ratings. The Ss were also dichotomized into Introverts and 
SE basis of E scores. Introvert and Extravert criterion groups were found to be 
GE ly m erent from each other and from the total group. The results indicate that 
SE = efined by self-ratings are somewhat more aware of their position on the Intro- 

raversion continuum than are extraverts. Results support the validity of the E 


sc : ee 
ale of the E.P.I. when using Introvert and Extravert criterion groups as defined above. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Eysenck Personality Inventory (E.P.1.) measures «two major dimensions of 
personality, extraversion-introversion (E) and neuroticism-stability (N) (Eysenck 
& Eysenck, 1963).’ Itis very similar to the Maudsley Personality Inventory (M.P.L.), 
incorporating, however, many improvements over this earlier instrument (Eysenck 


& Eysenck, 1963). 

Eysenck & Eysenck (1963) note that the E.P.I. w. 
from many independent sources. S. B. G. Eysenck has us 
groups in order to assess the validity of the E.P.I. Indepen 
assess the validity of the E.P.I. Independent judges were aske 
verted and introverted Ss, after which the nominees were asked to complete the 
E.P.I. The results indicated that « |, individuals who impress others as showing 


introverted or extraverted behavior pat _answer the E.P.I. ina corresponding 


terns. - 
manner (Eysenck & Eysenck, 1963): pts to assess validity of the 


This study attem| 
E scale by self-ratings of American Ss. The major assumption of this study is that 
on such a personality variable as extr normal Ss can rate their relative 
Position. 


ill require validation studies 
ed the method of nominated 
dent judges were asked to 
d to nominate extra- 


aversion, 


PROCEDURE 
s were asked to complete the E.P.I. according to 
Jeting the inventory, they were asked to rate themselves 
on a seven-point introversio! i for nine Ss were eliminated on the 
following bases: (a) those with a lie score grea four, (b) inventories completed by 
orein students. The number of Ss was thus reduced to 49, 24 males (mean age apena 
eo en 25 females (mean age 32°4, range 18-55): The total mean age was A is d e 
re divided into Introverts (those whose self-ratings were 3 and below) and Extraverts 
(those whose self-ratings were 4 and above). This procedure classified 24 Ss as Introverts 
mee 25 Ss as Extraverts. In order to determine if these groups could be differentiated on the 
asis of their obtained E scores, t-tes Iculated. 


ts were ca 
1 SA 
This investigation was supported in part by the rese 


Cali A A 
alifornia State Department of Mental Hygiene. 
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arch grant No. 63-10-17 from the 


go F. J. Vincor 


b- 
There was also a comparison made of Introverts as defined by the E.P.I. (those a 
tained an E score below the median) and Extraverts (those who obtained an E score 


A P i in the 
above the median). Dichotomized on this basis there were 31 and 18 Ss respectively in t 
two groups. 


RESULTS 


Although the E.P.I. has been standardized and used mainly with British Ss, ATA 
& Eysenck (1963) indicate that the ‘Results with the M.P.I. (upon which the E.P.1. 
is based) suggest that comparable American groups do not differ appreciably from 
English groups.’ Based on a sample of normal British Ss (n = 1931), the mean 
extraversion score and standard deviation are 12°08 and 4-37 respectively, while the 
mean neuroticism score and standard deviation are 9-04 and 4-80 respectively. The 
obtained mean extraversion score and standard deviation are 12-73 and 3-74; the 
obtained mean neuroticism score and standard deviation are 8-45 and 5-31. These 
results then lend support to Eysenck and Eysenck’s statement above. 


Apes ee s 
The means and standard deviations of the Introvert and Extravert criterion group 
may be found in Table x. 


Table 1 . Data for introvert and extravert criterion groups 


Group n M SD t 

Introvert 24 10°33 278 1°718* (Intro-extra) 
Extravert 25 1504, 3°16 1'974* (Extra-total) 
Total 49 12°73 3°74 2:051** (Intro-total) 


*P <05. ** P< 025. 


eyond the 5 per cent Point, the analogous ¢-value betwee? 
group was significant beyond the 2- 5 per cent point. Table S 
Presents data on the Introvert and Extravert groups as defined by the E.P.I. While 
the Introvert and Extravert group means were significantly different from each 


other, they were not significantly different from the total mean. In general, the 
results support the validity of the E.P.I. E scale. 


Table 2. Data from introvert and extravert E.P.I. groups 
Group 


n M SD t 
Introvert 31 3°45 0-88 
4°469*** (Intro-extra) 
Extravert 18 4°61 0°83 1'035 (Extra-total) 
Total 49 3°88 2'91 0-791 (Intro-total) 


*** P < -o005, 


DISCUSSION 


Validity of the Eysenck Extraversion Scale or 


be interesting to replicate this study, using a larger 3 and including a group of Ss 
who were given the description of the typical introvert and extravert as used by 
Eysenck. The use of a nine- rather than a seven-point scale might also improve the 
design. The data from Table 2 indicate that Introvert and Extravert groups as 
defined by E scores could be differentiated from each other but not from the total 
group. One factor which seemed to contribute to this was the apparent reluctance 
of many Ss to select extreme self-ratings such as I or 7. 

The results indicate that introverts are more aware of their position on the intro- 
version-extraversion continuum than are extraverts. 

A question that may be raised is: Are introverts more successful than extraverts 
in assessing other aspects of their personality makeup? Some research on neurotic 
groups carried out by Eysenck (1961) gives support to the hypothesis that introverts 
have more insight about themselves in general than extraverts. He characterizes 
hysterics and psychopaths as extraverted neurotics; and the dysthymic group, such 
as depressives and those with anxiety states, a introverted neurotics. It isa common 
clinical observation that the dysthymic group are more insightful about themselves 
than hysterics and psychopaths. . 

The data on neuroticism from the present study was surveyed for trends: Examin- 


ing those Ss with high neuroticism scores, there was no apparent relation between 
these high scores and the efficacy of self-rating. This suggests that neurotics are as 
aware of their position on the introversion—-extraversion continuum as are normals. 


This concurs with the general observation that many neurotics have good insight. 
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Reminiscence and Personality—A Note on the Effect of Diffe 
Test Instructions 


By DENNIS CHILD 
City of Leeds College of Education 


© examinable proposals wes, 
variable effects upon differen 
of mental ability the introvert 
if they represented the test as 2 


Personalities. If they represented the test as one 
might have in ini 


» the significance of th 
was stressed. To produce task-orientation, 
completed was Stressed. 


PROCEDURE 
Subjects 


The sample consisted 


p H SS 
of 193 children from a suburban comprehensive school. It wa 
tandom sample with rou 


ghly equal numbers of both sexes, 
Tests 


The Junior MPI (Furneaux » 1961) was given to the sample in accordance 
with the authors’ instructions. The reminisce 
Subjects were presented with a foolscap sheet containi: 
forty small squares. The instructions were to write the 
from right to left as quickly and as accurately as Possible, Nine trials each of 30 sec Ke 
given without a Pause, A cover-sheet was Provided and Ss told to cover all completed trials 
A 10 min break was trial 9 and the Post-rest trial lasted 30 sec. Fourteen row’ 
were presented although only te: 


given after a 
p n were needed. It was thought that the Ss set might ha 
been influenced by the knowledge that the last lin i 
number was presented, 


ight 
e was imminent when exactly the rig 
One sample of fifty-four was tol 


intelligence, The remainder were 


o 
ng fourteen horizontal rows erg em 
letters of the alphabet upside- 
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RESULTS 


Le ors in this field seems to suggest that both extraversion and 
Com will, by efinition, possess qualities which affect a reminiscence score. 
R s, in analysing the reminiscence scores due regard was given to each S’s E and 
maiar rm a method known as ‘zone-analysis’ was used and this is fully 
wie niet ere (Furneaux, 1961, 1962). If the sample is divided into extravert 

according to whether the subject’s score is above or below the 
sample mean and these two sections then divided into stable and neurotic by using 
the mean N score in a similar fashion, four possible zones are generated. Thus: by 
considering a subject’s E and N score, he can be placed in one of the four Wee 
i.e. stable introvert, stable extravert, neurotic introvert and neurotic extravert. 


Table 1. Zone analysis for mean ego- and task-orientated 
reminiscence scores 


Ego-orientated 'Task-orientated 


e—a 
Stable Neurotic Stable Neurotic 
I 5:52 (11) 766 (16) 66o (44) 672 (27) 
E 728 (16) 884 (11) 6-46 (45) 832 (23) 


Table 1 shows the four zones and the corresponding mean reminiscence scores. 
The sample sizes appear in brackets. In both the task- and the ego-orientated 
data the mean reminiscence for the stable introvert and the neurotic extravert are 

and ego-orientated 


significantly different (p < 0°05): The overall means for task- 
Scores are also significantly different (p < 005). Ina previous experiment the 
ween reminiscence scores and E to be 


writer (1964) found the correlation bet 
+017. The wording of the test was task-orientated. The present ego-orientated 
sample gave a correlation of +0°32 (t= 2°43) P< 0°02). 


Table 2. Mean reminiscence scores for groups of N scores 
o-2 3-6 7-10 11-15 


N score group 
Mean reminiscence score 6-40 6'50 6:86 7°16 
36 79 45 20 


Sample size 
To avoid breaking the sample down too much the mean reminiscence score was 
tabulated for N scores of o to 2, 3 t° 6 etc., as in Table 2. Though a trend exists 


in the scores, no significant differences were found. 


DISCUSSION 


there is a general incre 
for the stable introv 


ase in reminiscence scores 
ert. It may be that the 


mblance to a current intelligence test has been 
st letters. Hence, low N (low 


Pa Table 1 it would seem that 
i ue to increased motivation except 
nverted alphabet test bearing no rese 


t D 
d eated as a competition, LE: who can score the mo (lo 
rive) and lack of ‘spirit’ to compete with other individuals (introvert characteristic) 


gives the stable introvert a lower score than the neurotic extravert. The latter, for 
the opposite reasons, would have 3 high score relative to the sample mean. 
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3 S nces in 

It has been shown (summary in Eysenck, 1962) that there ach ape we 

reminiscence scores for extraverts and introverts. If N is also a variab e, P E 
having identical E scores but providing variable N score data will be neede g 
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A Grid Test of Schizophrenic Thought Disorder 


By D. BANNISTER,* Bexley Hospital, Kent 
AND 
FAY FRANSELLA, Maudsley Hospital, London 


1960 and 1962) thought disordered schizophrenics were 


In two previous studies (Bannister, 
ding non-thought disordered 


discriminated from normals and other psychiatric groups (inclu 
schizophrenics) by forms of the repertory grid test. The primary characteristics of thought 


disordered schizophrenics, in terms of such tests, appear to be their failure to manifest sub- 
stantial intercorrelations between constructs and their inability to maintain in a second grid 
the specific pattern of intercorrelations found in the first. In Construct Theory terms (Kelly, 
1955; Bannister, 19624) schizophrenics are limited to an overly loose and inconsistent sub- 
system for construing people, in conventional terms their ideas about people are both poorly 


related and unstable. 
ies are not suitable for clinical 


The forms of repertory grid test used in the two previous stud: 
e data. The purpose of the 


Purposes in that they are cumbersome and lacking in normativ 0 
ly standardised grid test for 


Present study was to produce a clinically economic and adequate: 


detecting the presence of schizophrenic thought disorder. 


TEST PROCEDURE 


Each subject was tested individually and was faced with the same array of eight 
passport-type photographs, four of men and four of women. S was told to study these 
photographs as he was to be asked questions about them. 

He was first asked which of the people whose photographs he had examined was 
the most likely to be kind. The photograph selected by S as most kind was turned 


face down and its number (written on the back) was entered by Eina prepared book- 
let as ranked first for kind. S was then asked to select the person most likely to be 
hs and this was turned face down and its 


kind from the seven remaining photograp S 
number noted. In this way S ranked all eight photographs from the most kind to the 


least kind. The photographs were then turned face up; shuffled to change their desk 
Positions and S was asked to se ely to be stupid. Again his 


Ject the person most lik 
chosen photograph was turned face down, its number noted and S selected the next 
Most stupid and so forth. In this way S rank-ordered the eight photographs on six 
Constructs presented in the following order: hind, stupid, selfish, sincere, mean 
and honest. 

S was then told that he would now d 
ranking for the same qualities. He was to 
that he should undertake the test as if he were doin 
finished the repeat of the grid and filled in the Mill Hill Vocabula: 


(Senior) Part A, testin leted 
; g was completed. ike ki ; 
If subjects asked what meaning they were to attach to words like kind, stupid and 


P . jects 
So forth, they were told to use the words in their own personal sense. ES WC e 
complained that the task was difficult, they wore encouraged to do their Des 


a il whi 
* Thisiauthor gratefully acknowledges the support of the Medical Research Council whose 


direct grants financed his contribution to the studies. 
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o the test again on the same photographs, 
Jd that this was not to test his memory but 
git for the first time. After Shad 
ry Scale, Form 2 
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‘ i re 
it meant guessing. Only three out of the 193 subjects selected for testing we: 
unable to complete the test. 


: : indicated 
The six constructs used were selected because previous studies had indica 


that they are highly inter-related for non-thought disordered subjects. ha 
anticipated that if scores for non-thought disordered subjects were maximise Sé 
use of such constructs, this would increase the degree to which they could g 
discriminated from thought disordered schizophrenics who appear to give low 
relationship scores regardless of the constructs presented to them. 


SCORING 


were derived from the test protocols. 

elations between all possible pairs of ké 
on) and all possible pairs on Grid II (t a 
t (fifteen rhos for each grid) and square 5 
to give ‘percentage variance in common 
ms correlations into a linear form suitable 


structs on Grid I (the first administrati 


POPULATIONS 

Seven different groups were tested, 
(i) 30 thought disordered schizophrenics, 
schizophrenic, who exhibited formal thought 
blocking, Poverty of thought, internal contradi 


d S Were agreed were used. 
(iii) 30 normals, i.e. adults without any history of psychiatric attention, either as 
in- or out-patients, 
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(iv) 30 d i i i 
Ke SC SE i.e. firmly diagnosed cases only accepted but including both 
ements pole baa and with no suspicion of organic involvement 
s, i.e. firmly di i i 
Bes SEH y diagnosed cases only accepted but including the various 
= SC 
(vi) 20 organics, i.e. firmly diagnosed cases only accepted but 


range of types. 
ie ae pe i.e. patients in a hospital for subnormals, LO. below Bo, 
aeni ge ëm or all populations were 17 to 60 since above this upper limit early 
nleslvae ths sine se These would contaminate the diagnostic differentiations 
gë ‘ se econ of groups by producing organics amongst the other psychi- 
egories. I.Q. limits for all groups, other than subnormals, were that subjects 


be upwards of I.Q. 80. 


including a wide 


EXTRANEOUS VARIABLES 


Intelli i 
igence: intercorrelations of intelligence with Intensity and Consistency scores 


for each group are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1 
Normals Th. Dis. Non Th. Deprs. Neur. Organics 
LQ Schiz. Dis. Schiz. 
LO. S eet ER 17 08 ="19 —-38 +22 
Age -= SE +08 “14 —+16 HEI +18 “19 
Fe S S en. +09 17 a —-05 —-28 —:43* 
s GONS: —'24 —+16 —'16 — "22 —'24 —-49* 
Ra * =p < O8 an = p < ‘or (two tail). 
en. v. Const. +25 BM 247 79** “40* -69** 
* =p < ‘05 an = p < ‘or (one tail). 


Rank order correlations of extraneous variables and test scores. 
between intelligence and test scores. 

ted in order to check the effect of very low 
this group on Intensity and Consistency 
han those of thought disordered schizo- 
and procedure, as such, are too 
is consistent with the finding by 
eve significant Intensity and 


e known personally to 


Liss are no significant relationships 
B Lee, of subnormals was tes 
aie SE noe on test scores. The scores of 
eg emely low, in fact, they are lower than, 
aa This suggests that the test instructions 
Siker Kam for this population. This explanation 1s © 
er inical users of the grid that subnormals can achi 
Sage stency scores on grids in which the elements are peopl 
for E the constructs areelicited fromthem rather than suppliedto them. However, 
to epurpose of identifying schizophrenic thought disorder, 1t would seem unwise 

is this particular grid test with subjects of below LO. 8o (Mill Hill scale). 

This consideration apart and in line with the findings of the two previous st 

m to be related to scores On this test. 


(see 
also Warren, 1964) intelligence does not see! 
nsity and Consistency scores for each group 


Ee r 
are ge: intercorrelations of age with Inte 

Zoe? in Table 1. 
eege appear as an exceptional group in that within this 
nsity and Consistency correlate significantly and negatively with age. 


G 


udies 


this population both 
In investi- 
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gating the genesis of this relationship it was found that age was EC, Fee: 
type of brain damage in the organic group. Within the sample, diffuse rain pee a 
and/or post-operative Patients were older than localised brain oi er 
Pre-operative patients (chi Square p < orl, In turn it was found that the tw KE 
of brain damage are linked to differential test scores. The diffuse brain ne geng 
Post-operative group have significantly lower Intensity scores (p < ‘o1) véi er 
sistency scores ( < -02) than the localised damage, pre-operative group. 

well underly the age/test scores correlation. ës 

Sex: Mann Whitney U tests were tun for both scores between the male an 


> e > . re too 
members of each Population (with the exception of Organics where there we 
few females for statisti 


appeared and (again in li 
relevant variable for this test. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CONSISTENCY AND INTENSITY A 
e ow! 
The correlations between Intensity and Consistency scores for all groups are shi 
in Table x. 


Intensity and Consistency intercorrela 
This is 


entirely Surprising since there is ex 
which tends to lead to | 


ommon and the capaci 
oved if both measures are used. 


RESULTS 
The means and stand, 


ard deviation: 
are shown in Table 2. 


s for Consistency and Intensity for all groups 


Table 2 
Th. Dis Normals Non. Th. Deprs. Neurs. Organics 
Schiz, Dis. Shiz. 

Inten. X 728 1253 1183 IIIs 1383 933 

S.D. 369 339 390 456 517 ng 
Const. X “18 ‘80 Kë KÉ “74 “73 

S.D “39 34 34 41 45 ‘47 

Group means and stan 


dard deviations (small sam 
These can be regarded as me 
normal (e.g. score distributio. 


throughout. 


The levels of significant discrimination between groups for Intensity (by Mann 


Whitney U test) are shown in Table 3- Organics are omitted from Tables 3 and 
4 and discussed separately, 


Th. Dis. Schiz. 
Deprs. 

Non. Th. Dis. 
Schiz. 


Deprs. 


ʻOOOI 
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Table 3 
Non. Th. Dis. Neurs. Normals 
Schiz. 
Kli? "OOOI ‘OOOI 
N.S. N.S. N.S. 
N.S. N.S. 
N.S. 


Neurotics 


Significance levels of differences 
groups arranged in ascending order of mean score. 


Th. Dis. Schiz. 
Deprs. 

Non Th. Dis. 
Schiz. 
Neurotics 


Deprs. 


‘OOOI 


Significance levels of differences 
groups arranged in ascending order 


Levels of discriminati! 


on for the Consistency score 


in Intensity scores (by Mann Whitney U test) with 


Table 4 
Non Th. Dis. Neurs. Normals 
Shihz. 
+0001 +0001 0001 
N.S. N.S. N.S. 
N.S. N.S. 
N.S. 


in Consistency scores (by Mann Whitney U test) with 


of mean score. 
are shown in Table 4. 


both measures is shown 


A graph plot showing the distribution of the groups On 
as Fig. 1. 
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DISCUSSION 


e s : ith those of 
If for the scores of thought disordered schizophrenics as compared with Ce 
non-thought disordered schizophrenics, neurotics, depressives and normals, 


When the patient bein 
Particular norms for the o 
and a lower level of discri 


; ; A the 
g examined could conceivably be organic, obv rie 
rganic population would have to be taken into eee 
mination with more ambiguity accepted. Ifa slightly 


š off for 
the Consistency score (namely +45), and the cut 
Intensity in maintained at 1000, then within these li 


CLINICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The testis Specifically a measure of schizophrenic thought disorder and not a diagnostic 
test of schizophrenia as such. Psychiatris 
those so diagnosed) 


this term. Systematised 


A Grid Test of Schizophrenic thought Disorder IOI 


Construct Th indi 

Dee? Geh as indices of thought disorder is that they are not constructed ad 
Ce vi ; ple empirical rationale of the item analysis type. Stemming as th 
an elaborate theoretical framework, they can be used in Séier up > 


lanati i 
planations of the psychological processes involved in becoming thought dis- 


Ram (Bannister, 1963 and 1965). 
S : 
eee me OS Ze e = test for detecting the presence of 
a i er should not be taken to imply that this is ei 
emi eme) use of grid tests as such. Examples of a Keng eke 
rote: (is g : Ce ew within the clinical field can be found in Fransella & Adams, 
Sen Po (i andfield & Nawas, 1964; Sechrest, 1962; and Bannister, 19654. 
ee a ei orm of Repertory Grid test has limitations in its capacity to dis- 
oe sap t disorder in terms of psychiatric criteria, it should be noted that 
es wich criteria inevitably limits discrimination (however good the test), 
ieee ee SA cm including those for thought disorder, fall well short when 
a the eg ee ge reliability (cf. Kreitmann, 1961). 
Fee eg Sg e way in which psychiatric referrals are made (i.e. demanding a 
wer to ‘query thought disorder’) thought disorder has been treated as a 


aip in this study. However, it can well be argued that the term 
eme DA eg is a verbal label for a crudely defined section of a continuum 
be etc es trom pathologically tight to pathologically loose construing and 

jects can be ‘more’ or ‘Jess’ thought disordered. The implications of manipu- 


lativ i 
e e 
experiments seeking to move normals up and down this continuum and the 


RK test results in scalar form are in line with this notion. 
Bee on the two reported measures, between thought disordered 
Sil eigni Ce Së other psychiatric groups and normals, has been maintained ata 
matte ve cant evel over three studies. These studies involved varying types of 
mg? - and scoring procedure in the grids used, different examiners and 
E rawn from five hospitals. This degree of consistency 1n experimental 
suggests that the measures are empirically dependable and probably related 


ti S 
o theoretically central rather than peripheral aspects of thought disorder. 
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Response Bias in the Semantic Differential* 


By A. Z. ARTHURt 
University of Canterbury, New Zealand 


Tw i 8 
bier? studies are reported which demonstrate that the frequency of checking extreme 
See en on the semantic differential (response bias) is related to severity of psychiatric illness 
SE r as the frequency 1s higher for psychotic patients than for neurotic patients; and that 
een bias is a reliable person characteristic. The findings are considered as further 
e against Osgood, Suci & Tannenbaum’s (1957) view that iatri 

E : psychiatric groups are not 

characterized by dichotomous judgments. g 


e Suci & Tannenbaum (1957) have identified the tendency for some subjects 
h eck the extreme positions 1 and 7 on the semantic differential which they called 
e scale-checking style. Thus members of the American Legion checked extreme 
Positions much more frequently than college students who used more intermediate 
positions. In discussing the significance of the scale-checking style Osgood, Suci & 


T 3 e : 
b annenbaum (1957) raised the question whether abnormal persons are characterized 
y this extreme response tendency which they related to the tendency to dichotomize 


meaning of things and ideas, ¢-8- as black or white. However, relying mainly on 
ata subsequently published by Luria (1959) they concluded that abnormal groups 
were not characterized by extreme responses on the semantic differential. No 


further discussion of this question seems to have been undertaken until Arthur 
(1963) found that in his study there a was significantly 


A higher tendency for psychi- 
atric groups to check extreme positions I and 7. 
characterized by extreme responses OF 


The question whether abnormal groups are 
nd from the theoretical point of view. 


not is important, both from the descriptive a 
Jand & Sherif, 


Extreme responses have been noted in attitude scaling (e.g. by Hov 
Joped literature on response sets (Jackson & 


1952) and are part of the recently deve! 
Messick, 1958; Berg, 1961; Wiggins, 1962; Milholland, 1964)- The important 
issue is their nature, but so far only personality tests have been used in their study- 
The semantic differential, on the other hand, has wider implications than the 
measurement of personality, to judgment processes within experi- 
mentally established dimensions. 

Contrary to Luria’s (1959) finding, a survey of the literature indicates that 
abnormal groups have a significantly higher tendency to check extreme positions 
1 and 7 on the semantic differential. Thus ‘Arthur (1963) found that his adult evening 


student group had only 18 per cent of responses in the extreme categories, whereas 
perintendent, Sunnyside Hospital, for permission to 


E. Bernhardt and P. Russell for help in collecting 
d some of the work. 


since it relates 


+ 
Ss Thanks are due to the Medical Su 
Pd out a portion of the study, and to H. 
. University of Canterbury Research Grant supporte 
+Now at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 
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neurotics had 39 per cent and schizophrenics with delusions 56 per cent. ks Si 
unpublished study using college students on the same test the percentage of e T ad 
responses was 24 per cent. Neuringer (1961, 1963) using evaluation scales only E 
concepts with intense meaning, found that general hospital patients had 52 to tn 
cent of responses in extreme categories, psychosomatic patients 67 per c an 
attempted suicide patients 71 per cent, and neuropsychiatric patients 74 per eet 
Zax, Gardiner & Lowry (1964) report a study in which Rorschach inkblots = 
Blacky Test characters were used as items to be rated on the semantic differenti S 
Three different groups of emotionally maladjusted subjects were significantly mo e 
extreme in their ratings as compared with their adjusted control groups. It appear 
that Luria’s (1959) study is the only discordant one. ` 
The present study was undertaken to take the findings a step further and 7: 
mine whether a group of relatively more disturbed patients (psychotics) tended e 
show extreme responses more often thana group of less disturbed patients (neurotics). 


wie SC bee e x ied out 
In addition, the reliability of response bias being unknown, a study was carried 
to determine it on a group of university students. 


Differential Validity of Response Bias 
Method 


e So e 
Response bias for extreme positions was measured on 9 scales and for 7 concepts. The 9 
scales were: good-bad, foolish—-wise, soft- 


CS 7 Were reactive dep 


one each of epilepsy, Psychopathy, hyster 


ressions, 5 Personality disorders, 2 hypomania an 
ia and hypochondria. 
Results 
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SE Gaar? differential is considered as a clinical test it is desirable to know 
Fe Seege individual psychotics from neurotics. For this purpose 
requency of extreme responses was summed for individuals and the results are 
shown in Table 1. Psychotics give extreme responses significantly more frequently 


Table 1. Response bias of psychotics and neurotics and significance of differences 
Neurotics (N= 18) Psychotics (N= 18) t 


Frequency of Extreme Response* 


M 
: a 279 413 p<oo5 
e D. 19'0 181 
equency of Intermediate Response* 
Mean 182 ir N.S, 
e S.D. 162 13'0 
requency of Neutral Response* 
Mean 16:8 106 N.S. 
S.D. 13°8 8:7 


* Out of the possible 63 (7 concepts X g scales). 


ifferences for other positions do not reach 


than neurotics (t-test p < 0°05) and the d 
accordance with the expectation that 


acceptable levels of significance (eeng in 


only extreme responses differentiate the groups satisfactorily. 
The results clearly demonstrate that psychotics check more extreme positions than 
nse bias is not only of theoretical 


neurotics and provide evidence that extreme respo. 
interest insofar as it relates to behaviour disturbance but that the relation is high 


enough to have practical implications. 


Reliability of extreme response bias 

Jationship between response bias and psychological 
determine more precisely the test characteristics of 
rtance is the reliability of the phenomenon as a 
he theoretical point of view and for practical 
determine the extent to which 
tion to over time. A 


In view of the significant re 
disturbance it is of interest to 
response bias. Of particular impo 
person characteristic both from t 
purposes. Moreover, it was considered necessary to 
response bias was a stable characte concepts in addi 


ristic over C 
group of first year psychology students were used for this purpose- 


Method 

t Ten scales were used in the following order: Kindo PS mg 

Strong, t = ft, ugh beautiful, wise100 sh, 
rue-false, fast-slow, hard-soft, ugly THER, BOULDER, SIN, 


Form A consi i SE FLOWER, MY MO 
onsisted of the following concepts Od For Y bf: MUSIC, CONSCIENCE, 


SYMPHONY, NEW ZEALAND, 

ing standard in- 
2-84). The order of concepts and 
en Form A first and 


On the first test 94 first year psychology $ 
of these students 1 5 were givi 
i a shuffled booklet form 


wits sige (Osgood, Suci & 'Tannenb: 
F es was fixed as above. On re-test of 30 
orm B second in the form of a single test- The other 15 were given 
consisting of mixed Form A and Form B items. Thus re-test was given un 
lengthening the test’. 

The re-test interval was 4 weeks exactly. 
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Results 

The maximum possible number of extreme responses in this study was 70 (10 
scales x 7 concepts). The means were Lt (S.D. 2-7) on test of Form A and 14°5 
(S.D. 3-7) on re-test of Form A. Form B was given on re-test only and the mean 
10'2 (S.D. 4:2). There is a slight but not significant decrease in the frequency 0 


a s 
extreme responses on re-test (t= 0-983). Form B concepts are not significantly les: 
intense (t= 1-342) than Form A concepts. 


Table 2. Reliability of extreme responses: test-re-test over four weeks and split-half of 
re-test®* 


Form A test: Form A re-test 


0-785 
Form A test: Form B 0-718 
Form A re-test: Form B 0:879 


* All product-moment correlation coefficients 


=0:785) for students over a A weeks 


scales and different concepts Dn =0:879). 


Psychiatric groups will show the 
sts and everyday situations. 
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An Empirical Investigation of the Jungian Typology 


BY LEON GORLOW, NORMAN R. SIMONSON, anD 
HERBERT KRAUSS 


The Pennsylvania State University 


The study examines the hypothesis that in 
themselves into the types postulated by Ju 


i i i the 
interpretable factors. In this fashion five ete 

Ors were correlated with o 
characteristics of the subjects, 


The present study represents another effort to examine the typology developed by 


Jung (1923). It is directed toward an examination of the hypothesis that within the 
domain of self-report, individuals will order themselves into the types postulated by 
Jung. ; 
Jung, it will be recalled, postulated two attitudes—extroversion and introversioD 
—and four functions: thinking, feeling, sensing, and intuiting. The four functions 


interact with the two attitudes to Produce eight Psychological types. The basic 


garding types, as well as a description of the types, iS 
Psychological Types (1 923). 


research which examined the applicability e 
of types, there have been the notable efforts © 
Eysenck (1953) whose research le i 


, Sensing-intuiting, thinking-feeling, and 
Stricker & Ross (1964) examined some of the 
ology by employing the Myers-Briggs instru- 
at as a logical consequence of the Jungian 
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of their investigation offered little support for many of the properties attributed to 
the J ungian typology. However, they acknowledged that their negative findings 
make it impossible to decide whether it is Jung’s hypothesis regarding the structure 
of typology which is incorrect or whether the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator fails to 
represent the typology in an adequate way. In discussing their results Stricker and 
Ross endorse the use of a wide variety of approaches for examining the Jungian 
typology hypothesis. One of these suggested was the factor analytic study of cor- 
relations between persons. 

The present investigation is in accord with this latter suggestion. The availability 
of modern electronic computers allowed an examination of Jungian typology using 


the method of inverse factor analysis on a scale not possible heretofore. 

The study inspects the hypothesis that individuals in their self-reports will order 
themselves into types postulated by Jung. It was anticipated that self-report Q-sorts 
of self-regarding propositions generated from Psychological Types would yield factors 
(clusters of persons) congruent with those postulated within the typology. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


The Ss for the study were 99 male and fem 
course at The Pennsylvania State University W! 
credit in their psychology course work for their participation a 
There was a total of 64 males and 35 females. They were between the ages 0 


C H : . f ° 5 
ame from a wide variety of curricula in the University. 
mber generated 


The Q-Sort 

f One hundred self-regarding propositions Were selected from a larger nw 
rom Psychological Types by three psychologists who studied Jung’s description of a type and 

then formulated statements which they considered to be in accord with the type characteriza- 

tion. The following material, taken from Jung’s volume, is given to illustrate the basis for 

writing self-regarding proposition of an jntroverted-thinking type. 

d, obstinate, arbitrary, and inconsiderate simply because 


n the subject. (Jung, 1923) P- 485). ; WR 
appreciation especially if it be 


ale volunteers from an introductory psychology 


ho routinely volunteer and receive extra 
s subjects in research studies. 
f 17 and 22, and 


he is 


His judgment appears col 
related less to the object tha 


Hardly ever will he go out of his way to win anyone’s J 
anyone of influence - - - In his own special province there are usually awkward experi- 
how to win their favor; as a rule he only succeeds 


ences with his colleagues, gé 
in showing them how entirely superfluous they are to him. (ibid., p- 486). 
He lets himself be brutalized an ited in the most ignominious way, 
be left undisturbed in the pursuit of his ideas. (ibid., P- 487). e 
In thinking out his problems to the utmost of his ability, he also complicates them, 
woo becomes entang 
'o people who judge him from afar, “ 
he ‘aay sien See SC -social prejudices. Lo SG hi 1 
‘That he’s a poor teacher, i 
material, and will not be satis 
With the intensification of his tyP® 
bending. Foreign influences are eliminated; OE oe P 
peripheral world and therefore more dependent upon deg er 
External facts are not the aim and origin of this thinking, althous A h 
often like to make it appear $0- It begins in the subject a t, althoug 
it may undertake the wide i 
in the statement of new facts, its chi 
perception of new facts are its mai 
it opens up prospects and yields insights, but in the presence SES 


if only he can 


and 


ions and creates theories; 
cts it exhibits a reserved 
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heir own 
demeanor. Facts are collected as evidence or examples ofa theory but never T st mee? 
sake ... what apparently is of absolute Paramount importance is the deve op: 


$ É al 
less darkly before the inner vision. Its aim, therefore is never concerned. with an Ee 
shaping of their dim image in i 
s to see how external facts fit into ve 
Power is proved by the fact that thi 


splendididea. Its desire is to reach Teality; its goal i 
fulfil, the framework of the idea; its actual creative y Ea a oie) 
thinking can also create that idea which, was not Present in the external facts, A Er e Ch d 
suitable abstract expression of them. Its task is accomplished when the idea it has 


i idity. 
seems to emerge so inevitably from the external facts that they actually prove its validity. 
(ibid., p 481). 


s about the introverted-thinking type, part of Leen 
regarding propositions, some of which z Se 
oy being a logician’ ; ‘I think clearest when left to e e 
an facts’; ‘I would prefer to work on a job which a GE 
l procedure was followed to produce propositi 


Presented as examples. ‘I would enj 
‘Iam more interested in theory th 


ected from a larger pool of statements by two Es ki 
ed those discussed by Jung. The 100 statements in pe 
S Tepresenting the extroverted-thinking person, he 
& person, 13 statements representing t! 
overted-feeling person, 13 

12 statements representing the 
introverted-sensing Person, e introverted-sensing person, i 
statements Tepresenting the extroverted-intuiting Person, and 13 Statements representing the 
introverted-intuiting Person. $ 


extroverted-feeling 
statements representing th 


Procedure 


Ss were gathered in grou 
responses. Each S was given the 


myself’ to ‘most like myself’, pi 

In addition to the Q-sort task, Ss were also instructed to respond to some items providing 
demographic data. In this fashion Sr: 
home community were recorded, 


Statistical Procedure 


The Q-sort data for 98 Ss were transferred to data cards anda matrix of correlations between 
persons was generated. A principal components f; i i d was 
z actor a; d out an 
rotated by a Vatimar soli D Malysis was carrie 


7074 computer.+ While the Varimax solution 


e factor Structure which on Jung’s hypothesis probably would 
orthogonal rather i 


Ge se “regarding propositions were computed. 
tions significantly related to thi 

of persons yielded 
ance at the 0°05 level, 
nd 0-30, 


Tor 0'20 is re, 


Propositions correlating Bea the relevant tables will include only those 


unted for 46°03 per cent in 
: of the total variance. In general, 
the criteria ordinarily given for attaining the simple Structure were met : each row of 
* The items are available from th 
ey ree eg he authors 


Bs 
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the factor matrix had at least one zero ; each column had a number of zeros exceeding 
the number of common factors ; and for pairs of columns, there are adequate numbers 
of variables vanishing in one column but not in the other. 

Eight factors were extracted which accounted for a total of 92 per cent of the 
common variance. The following discussion offers an analysis of the characteristics 


of each of the identifiable factors. 


Factor I, extroverted-feeling type 

This factor accounts for 19 per cent of the common variance. The items signi- 
ficantly related to Factor I are reported in Table 1. An examination of the table 
suggests that individuals clustering in Factor I report themselves as warm and out- 
going, responding to feelings, enjoying warm stories, and interacting with people. 
These items suggest a correspondence with the extroverted-feeling type. The re- 
jection of propositions requiring interest in problem-solving, logical thinking, work- 
ing with ideas, and scientific careers support this interpretation. 


Table 1. Self-Regarding Propositions Significantly Correlated With Factor I 


Proposition fi 


I think of myself as a person whose 
0'300 feelings about what is right and 
wrong differ from that of the 


Proposition r 

I think of myself as a person who is 
drawn to pretty displays 

I think of myself as a person who is 


a regular guy - J è F 0324 majority A ý á —0'303 
I think of myself as a person who is I think of myself as a person who 
attracted to those people every- would prefer a job that allows me 
body likes e À 5 s o'400 to develop new applications for 
I think of myself as a person who things £ s V Pad 
would enjoy reading warm human I think of myself as a person who 
stories . P S $ ` 0'550 has a great respect for logical 
S thinking . s e —0°373 
I thi Jf as a person who 
oak mys R I think of myself as a person who 


enjoys being with people who are ; i TS 
enjoying themselves - > 0344 would enjoy being a logician =. —0'349 
i f erson who I think of myself as a person who 
e has had a religious or mystical 


would characterize myself as 1 = 
being warm and outgoing - 0'337 experience h e 0'494 
i i If as a person 
I think of myself as a person who I think of myself a 
goes out of Ve way not to offen who likes games with complex 
people e S 0'510 rules which allow complicated ` 
A v S = 
I think of myself as a person who manoeuvres : : EW 
I think of myself as a person who 


believes that people should be 


more concerned with enjoying would enjoy being a scientist . —0°470 


life than trying to change it - 9376  { think of myself as a person who 

I think of myself as a person who has some ideas which are so 

would enjoy social work. ` 0645 unique that it is hard to convey 
I think of myself as a person who is them to others 2 š + —0'343 
very sensitive to how others are I think of myself as a person who 


feeling d j - 446 believes that my life has symbolic 
I think of myself as a person who meaning that transcends everyday 


would enjoy being an inventor . —o'515 activity — 0'407 
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Table 2, Self- Regarding Propositions S 


Proposition 
I think of myself as a person who 


would enjoy a job that allowed me 
to develop my inner intuitions 


r 


Proposition 
I think of myself as a person who 
has some ideas which are so 


ignificantly Correlated With Factor II 


r 


°'442 unique that it is hard to convey 
e them to others e 0:320 
I think of myself as a person who I think of i 
would like to work on a research think o — as a person w. A 
team so that I could share my goes mg of my way not to offen — 
ideas, e $ ` 0'388 peop! ‘a ~ $ š 
i I think of myself as a person who 
I think of myself as a person who believes that some of the greatest 
would enjoy being a trouble- truths of the world have been 
shooter b b . © 434 arrived at by revelation =0342 
I think of myself as a person who I think of myself as a person who 6 
would prefer a job that allows me enjoys pomp and Pageantry —0:307 
to develop new applications for I think of myself as a person who 
things ‘ : ` * 0402 likes to experience beauty when 
I think of myself as a person who I’m not in the company of others. —0°339 
Prefers innovation to tradition ERR I think of myself as a person who 
396 is deep} ligi 
p us 
I think of myself as a person who SE x moved by religio — 0:484 
believes that beauty is truth 0.390 S ` d i i 
I think of myself as a person who 
I an of myself as a Person who is drawn to Pretty displays . —0°485 
wou! fi 5 
which hres 7 e ei I think of myself as a person for 
own ideas D my : whom the effect of events upon 
; : 0'507 myself is very important to me . —0'379 
I think of myself as a person who I think of myself as a person for 
enjoys science fiction 0439 whom simple landscape can 
; trigger a picture of something 
I think of myself as a person who very much more powerful inside 
would enjoy being a scientist osos è ofme . . —0'351 
Factor III, extroverted-thinking type 


> 
ee 


d 
Kä 
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enjoying other i e 
See being warm and outgoing, and they reject items reflecting 
bat xperiences and self-examination. This cluster of individuals 

es d ied as the extroverted-thinking type. si 

of in ` 
Senf iE i eg there is a general pattern of extroversion reflected in 
meee east. which together account for the largest share of the common 
arena weg types may represent the characteristics of the largest group in 
Sen atest er examination here. Both Factors represent outgoing, other- 
oaea ations. They differ only in that one operates through the thinking 
ile the other operates through the feeling mode. 


T ; e 
able 3. Self- Regarding Propositions Significantly Correlated With Factor III 
Proposition r 


I think of myself as a person who 
enjoys a work of art that portrays 
rtistic inner life more than 


Proposition r 


I thi 
Bisa of myself as a person who 
like to work on a research 


te 
ious so that I could share my an a 
Uti ` ` e 4 . —o327 one which portrays realisticscenes — 0'435 
ge Gë self as a person who I think of myself as a person whose 
enjoying oe people who are feelings about what is right and 
I think of WES = ° . œ307 wrong differ from that of the 
Would of myself as a person who majority - e e —0'374 
bei characterize myself as 5 
eing warm and outgoing = I think of myself as a person who 
I think of A ` 373 works in bursts rather than 
Pee myself as a person who steadily . a d BECH 
pe out of my way not to offend ` 
e ople  . e ` 5 ` 0'302 I think of myself as a person who 
thi finds i i 
ne T find ies a ce, 
in gro e sensation of participating expect them to really understand 
faki up sports š S ` os0onp ` them =o'g09 
„think of myself as a person who s 
is deeply d ligi I think of myself as a person who 
services . moved by religious 0440 is more interested in theory than 
I think K z R b facts . e . . —0421 
Kë of myself as a person who, ` 
ed I do not show it well, I think of myself as a GE who 
Ss ngly love my (wife; children; would like to be a prophet or 3 
I sents) i k . 5 0°337 seer . ` ` . —0'3I15 
Apes of myself as a person who I think of myself as a person who 
S a regular guy 3 0348 often sees an inner meaning to 
I think i g d things - . —0'341 
a of myself as a person who aranea vi Se 
i ould enjoy being a scientist o386 I think of myself as a person who 
i i i t 
Prac of myself as a person v whe cn observing my reactions o as 
S e s that if I were a painter I'd be drin te gale 
abstractionist (impressionist) . —0425 I think of myself as a person who 
I thi y 5 
e ink of myself as a person who has some ideas which are so 
PC music which corresponds unique that 1t 1s hard to convey ei 
my mood . y à ` —o3g0 them to others : » =o” 


the common variance. The items signi- 


in Table 4- These individuals endorse 
ductivity in communicating with others. 


F g à 

‘actor IV, introverted-thinking type, B 
Pi factor accounted for 10 DÉI cent of 
ficantly related to Factor IV are reported 


items which reflect difficulty and lack of pro 
H 


= 
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They seem to feel that their experiences cannot be conveyed to others, nor do e? 
find it worthwhile to let others know how they feel. They also endorse interest 3 

invention, trouble-shooting, and facts. These together with the rejection of su : 
jective sensitivities suggest that this factor reflects a second kind of ‘a 
thinking. They, however, differ from those individuals clustering in Factor 

that the latter appear to direct their activity toward abstract events while those w. i 
are represented in this factor appear to be more practically oriented. Individua s 
clustering in Factor II seem to have a more aesthetic satisfaction in their thinking 


activities, while individuals clustering in Factor IV might view their own thinking 
in a more pragmatic fashion. 


Table 4. Self- Regarding Propositions Significantly Correlated With Factor IV 


Proposition r 


Proposition r 

I think of myself as a person who I think of myself as a person who 

would enjoy being an inventor . 0'301 feels that there is much more to a 

I think of myself as a person who painting than that which meets —0'407 
would enjoy being a trouble- the eye . < g 

shooter ‘ $ = HS Geng of myself as a person who 

I think of myself as a Person whose would characterize myself as 

moods aren’t affected by the being warm and outgoing . e —0'373 
behaviour of others . s 0'301 8 

I think of myself as a Person who I SE Lee RE Ee 
finds that conversation with others cols that hal is he fun of th oe 
rarely generates any of Kynar 1s In communicating my ideas to sch 
thoughts e ` G -439 others. ? j ` 

I think of myself as a Person who I think of myself as a person who 
feels that my mental life would not believes that beauty is truth = 101370 
be Seriously affected if I have no 
Sense organs (eyes, ears, etc.) 0366 I think of myself as a person whose 

I think of myself as a Person who Perception of detail is marked . —o'311 
feels strongly about things but H 
does not often communicate those z tink wd on S ae ia be —0°304 
feelings to others x $ a ENER Would enjoy studying phi "TE 

I think of myself as a Person who I think of myself as a person who 
believes that an individual’s often sees an inner meaning to 
sensual experiences cannot really events and things. e . —0'567 
be conveyed to others ` 0'395 

I think of myself as @ penon wio I think of myself as a person who 
doesn’t often find it worthwhile enjoys music which corresponds Di 
to let others kno: how I feel about to my mood , d ` "ES 
things . : 0458 


I think of myself as a person who 
believes that my life has a 
0373 symbolic meaning that transcends 
everyday activity š + —0454 


I think of myself as a person who 
enjoys science fiction 


I think of myself as a person who 
would enjoy being a scientist 


310 T think of d fi 
I think of myself as a Person who a Ce 


d whom simple landscape can 
enjoys a work of art that portrays trigger a picture of something 
an artistic inner life more than very much more powerful inside 
one which portrays realistic scenes 


=0405 ofme . É 3 g + —0334 


uk 
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F Se S extroverted-sensing type 
. is factor a 

entity pine ere per cent of the common variance. The propositions 

KEE Cd c = Vare reported in Table 5. They consist of two themes: 

pen | nina a e ef who enjoys being with others, who feels that the 

son; ea nal si S - o characterizes himself as a warm and sensitive per- 

"Seber pea E of an orientation towards sensation in endorsing interest 

detail, Thesen y, pleasurable activities, convivial drinking, and perception for 

Fattherinte es seem to correspond with the extroverted-sensing type. It is of 
rest to note that the negative correlations with this factor seem to explicitly 


reject thinki 
nk i -fiti 
ing, feeling, and intuitive ways of experiencing. 


Table 5 
5. Self-Regarding Propositions Significantly Correlated With Factor V 


Tr 


I think of eae D Proposition 
S m 
enjoys E, as a person who I think of myself as a person who 
group, g with a convivial enjoys science fiction e  oze 
I thi ` K . . 0617 A 
is = of myself as a person who I think of myself as a person who 
b racted to those peopl! enjoys observing my reactions to 
e ody likes people every drink a as, "EE 
thin! y ° $ . 0345 ` 
Log S myself as a person who I think of myself as a person who 
enj SE eing with people who are seeks out activities which give me 
I aise themselves . ` "0492 pleasure - e fi . 0337 
ge as a person who I think of myself as a perso” who 
is the mo: E the personal factor has a knack for solving problems 
Ta: st important in any plan. = g6 that others can’t | —0'320 
think of yP 3 
Would a self as a person who I think of myself as a person who 
eing wa Leen myself as feels strongly about things but 
T think of and outgoing - 0:306 doesnot often communicate those 
ererat as a person whose feelings to others EECH 
n of detail is marked o302 J think of myself as a person who 
thinks most clearly when left to 
e e S . —0'444 


I thin 
ink of myself as a person who 
0'321 myself 
I think of myself as 4 person who 


enj 
I Pe pomp and pageantry 
would of myself es a person who 
T think iogeeewi ee , ech doesn’t often find it worthwhile 
is a r of myself as a person who to let others know how feel 
egular guy 0'520 S ` —0'385 
. The items signi- 


Fa 
ctor V7. 
T, extroverted-intuitive type 
on variance 
rses 


Th; 
; Se cen accounted for 6 per © 
items ien to Factor VI are rep? 
that he h suggest that some of his ideas a! ee 
18S Warm ze knack for solving problems, enjoys communicating i 
is type ‘a outgoing. The items co“ 
Dos co person is not dependent oF 
Verted ee with other peoP’® 
as b son who has an intuitive approae 
een able to solve and would like to com 
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Factor VII and Factor VIII i im 
Factor VII accounts for 8 per cent of the common variance and Factor ec 

accounts for 10 per cent of the common variance. Neither of these factors seeme 


mae Se es 
present a clearcut or readily identifiable type. In fact, there were mixtures of typ 


o ere 
and contradictory themes. In terms of the Jungian typology then, these factors w 
uninterpretable. 


Table 6. Self-Regarding Propositions Significantly Correlated With Factor VI 
Proposition 
I think of myself as a Person who 


r Proposition á 


has some ideas which are so 


unique that it is hard to convey 


I think of myself as a person who 
has a knack for solving problems 


+406 
that others can’t KL 
them to others f k Tiger I think of myself as a person whose 
I think of myself as a Person who mood depends upon my sur- Gas 
feels it’s better to act quickly if roundings š H : u 003 
an idea occurs rather than think- N 
ing about it too much - 0304 I think of myself as a DELEON who 
k feels strongly about things but 
I think of myself as a person who does not often communicate those 
would enjoy being a trouble- feelings to others . . —0'510 
shooter : e P d 0°325 
I think of myself as a person who I think of myself as a person who 
would characterize myself as doesn’t often find it worthwhile 
being warm and outgoing . 0378 to let others know how I feel 367 
: =e 
I think of myself as a Person who about things . i g 
feels that half the fun of thinking I think of myself as a person for 
is in communicating my ideas to whom the effect of events upon 
Ben. eG o" 0'307 myself is very important to me . —0°307 
An analysis of the demographic variables was conducted by correlating the re- 
Sponses on each variable with each of the si 


tor Loadings 
Factor r 

I —0'58* 
I Bes 
I See 
1y aas 

—o'16 
VI —0'03 

* An r of 0°16 is re 


quired for sj 
Proportion o 

The high correlatio 
Ss loading on this fact 


Se ifica fi 
indicates that a high ën EE at thero 95 le 


vel; and when the r is negative it 
f females are in the gro; 


up. 
is in accord with Jung’s assertion 
a woman than a man (Jung, 1923) 


Factors II and IV, both of which are introverted-thinking types are more com- 
monly males while the ©xtroverted-thinking type does not seem to be correlated with 
sex. 
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There wer imi - 
Kee 
curricula. Almost all of these subjects oe ke gh correlations between sex and 
and this made it impossible to Ge? E ee See for example, were male 
scores and curriculum and f: ae cutrelanons between sex and factor 
aed romtes ii actor scores in a differential fashion. Though it cannot be 
E eee ndings that sex is a more basic variable than curricula in a cor- 
er ay a ket = scores it does seem reasonable to make this assumption and 

"Uhe conten n era curricula and factor scores will not be reported. 

T aa t 2 study offer support for the hypothesis that individuals in their 
emerged. ‘Th er themselves into types postulated by Jung. Five types clearly 
Bee, nd zg types postulated to exist which did not emerge in the population 
he ean heey were the introverted-feeling type, the introverted sensing type, and 
de Sege ege: type. ‘There are a number of ways of accounting for the 
posites ee three types. One possibility is that these types do not exist in the 
food onde er study. That is, clusters of these kinds of young persons are not 
of the eae state university 1n rural surroundings attended heavily by members 
Weer eG “og Further work on other campuses serving other sectors of the 
oe ah t well identify these absent types. Another reason for the non- 
Damm ora of Jung’s postulated types might be the fact that individuals in their 
idee s might be reluctant or unable to identify themselves with the introverted 

n the feeling, sensing and intuiting he case that personality 


descripti > modes. It may be d 

A beet, on at a level different from self-report would yield such clusters of persons. 

forthe Si possibility is that the instrument which was employed was not adequate 

ge dë entification and discrimination of these absent types- The self-regarding 
Positions might not have inclu 


ded a sample of statements which adequately 
reflected them. 


of the whole, the results offer support for Jung’s typology and for the utilization 
The -sort methodology representing clusters of persons within the Jungian system. 
e se results provide an opportunity for further research in associating extent of 

embership in types with a wide range of other variables of interest to psychologists. 
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e i in 
The Relative Importance of Verbal and Visual Information 1 
Indirect Person Perception 


By PETER B. WARR anp CHRIS KNAPPER 
Department of Psychology, University of Sheffield 


It is argued that many cases of person 
information provided by oth 


INTRODUCTION 


The impressions we form of other People are often based upon information obtained 
asa result of direct face- to-face 


can still have a clear 
very many people arise ina simil 
perceptio: 
tween th 


x d 
two experiments to be reporte: 


T 
ie ape 
Wspaper communications. The contents of newsP4P 


vi 
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reports were vari indi 
KEN e Ge and the effects upon indirect perception noted. Our main aim i 
or any a ese manipulations was to develop a technique for assessin EN 
gn eege R indirect perception of two aspects of a communication E The 
ied here were the verbal and visual irs 
nen a ; visual content of news reports 
que is clearly applicable to other communication variables ai 


EXPERIMENT ONE 


It h i 
a Ge ie ice nt that subjects’ indirect perceptions of a stimulus 
Gebees apt- e CG which newspaper report of his behaviour they read 
cet E i e ). These rather gross differences are in some ways to be 
ae geen? ‘a en interest at this stage to inquire about what aspects of a report 
a se we eee perceptions of a stimulus person. The verbal and visual 
pee ae re as mg to illustrative material) are two fairly obvious 
Keck y items. In this experiment we investigated the importance of 
ormation by systematically varying this aspect between newspapers, whilst 


holding the verbal material constant. 
PROCEDURE 


Stimuli 
us person 
‘One man holds up & road’. 


Subj 

‘enc were asked to read 2 300-word news report, headlined 

bannig bed how the construction of a new road was being prevented by the refusal ofa 
5 to quit his home, which lay in its path. Opinions of this person were described, and 


actions to prevent eviction reported. in fact fictitious, but had been 
‘cal news item had attempted to 


A biasing the report in favour of or against 
‘or the purpose of the experiment special copies 

‘planted’ on the front pase of an otherwise 
although only 3 ‘small proportion 
date of issue of the 
that the 


known to all subjects, 
weeks after the 


r 3 S 
egularly read it. The experiment t 
in fact no reason for subjects to suppose 


origi S 
Wë? version of the paper. Th 
wspaper and the articles in it were other than genuine. 

ning a different version 


Three different versions of the newspaper were used, each contail 
d the same central position 


mmunication occupie 


= the communication. In each case the co 
n the front page, and in each paper both the report itself and the headlines were identical in 
ewspapers lay inthe accompanying illustra- 
nd and 


The difference between n 

on presented just the report and headline, in the seco: 

ach accompanied bya photograph, 6in. x 34in., of the subject 
well-dressed smiling man, while Version 3 


Kee and content. 
Givi a for while one vers! 
SE versions the reports were each 

ill e story. The picture 1n Version 2 was Ot 7 1 
strated a man frowning from under a cloth cap. The two pictures were selected by the 
newspaper staff as suitable, in fact of two unknown individuals. Although all of the 
in fact presented visually, it is convenient here to refer 


al and to the photograph as visual material. 


Measuring instruments 

f the 12 nine-point semantic differential 
to represent the Evaluation factor 
he Potency factor and the 
n Table 1 so that the 


ed, in which 


Subj > ` 
bjects’ perceptions were measured by means O 
s were chosen 


Si $ S 
cales listed in Table 1. The first four scale: 
d four scales to represent t 


is 
Ee ited by Osgood et al. (1957), the secor $ 
aining scales to represent the Activity factor. The scales are set out! 
were employ 


Positi i A ` 
SE term is on the left. For the experiment four different forms 
order and direction of scales were haphazardly varied. 
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Subjects and instructions 


` SE ‘sion I 
, each of which received a different version of the as ee Spi Ke Gg, 
(no photograph) was seen by 39 subjects, Version 2 by 37, and Version 3 by 4 


‘ $ t page 
Each subject was handed a copy of the newspaper, and his attention directed to the front p 
article. Subjects were asked to read through this it 


aside before indicating on the semantic differenti 
described in the report. Standard instructions 
Osgood et al., 1957, p. 83). 


A r of 
ponses to the three versions. However, a numbe: 


Dees SE r- 
Present. Application of t-tests indicates that the pe 
ceptions generated by Versi 


hard-soft (p<'05) and rugged-delicate (Dot, Di 


and rugged-delicate (p<o 
is Statistically significant, 


Table 1. Mean perceptions on each dimension mediated by three 


different versions of the 
communication used in experiment one 


Version 1 Version 2 Version 3 


Scale (N=39) (N=37) (N=41) 
True-False 6-46 6:84 6:63 
Wise-Foolish 4/05 4°05 3°63 
Sweet—Sour 4°85 4°49 4°66 
Fair-Unfair 4'69 4°24 4:12 
Strong-Weak 6-77 6-65 710 
Hard-Soft 5°49 5°70 6-24 
Large-Small 4°41 3°65 4°54 
Rugged-Delicate Dro 5°78 7°32 
Sharp-Dull 5°46 6:00 5°56 
Hot-Cold 5°69 5°46 5°46 
Active-Passive 5'31 5°76 5°73 
Fast-Slow 4°05 419 3°93 
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elative T 1p of af 


These findi oi 
nd v g 
a oy indicate that the inclusion of a photograph in a newspape 
imponit eege Sg z pere which are significantly deni in va 
i è 
Versión . Evidence for this comes from the observ d di 
st and ed differences bet 
be seen to be E gn see? the nature of the photograph which is saint mea 
s rtant, in so far as signifi 2 
e d 2 gnificant differe: 
perceptions mediated by Versions 2 and 3 nces are present between the 


EXPERIMENT TWO 

Having s e S . 

importance of verbal sch = ep it wou be of interest to measure the relative 
than had heen sossible i visual i ormation in a rather more controlled manner 

Ta edie dë eh e in the first experiment. 
Müniettons ab esign of experiment two involved the use of three different com- 
eon ihe tes op - Ss person. The communications were (a) a narrative 
and (c) a comb m of a pen-portrait of the person, (b) a photograph of the person, 
vitazo] Greg of the previous two sets of material. Adopting the con- 
eile dar the photograph a visual communication and the narrative a verbal 
tion, (avi n, we may describe the three sets of material as(a)a verbal communica- 
a visual communication, and (c)a verbal-and-visual communication. 


PROCEDURE 


Stimulus persons 
about four diffe (The abbreviation ‘ SP? 
Jus person °.) The material about each SP was drawn from a 
jonal newspaper. Communications were essentially 

aken from the paper's ` gossip column’. Each 
ntred upon the 


ns, Discussion was ce 
lified by the following 


ndividual SPs were reported to be interested 

i itor in beauty 
a débutante, 4 determined 
d her interests were 


Info ; 
rmation was presented rent stimulus persons. 


wi 

diffe er be used for ‘stimu 
Similar in ay’s edition of the same nation’ 
Presented ee and style, all of them being t 
activities information about a girl in her late tee 
details fre opinions and interests of 
in Tena ke four verbal commu: 
competition: i-ing, art, or aeroplanes; they 
Person, an s, an ambitious person, 7. 
intermin 1 pet etc. Opinio ts w 
Were of gled with factual and value statements about her. bal commnunicsti 
Newspa approximately the same length (abou: ccompanied in the 

dhs by a photograph of the SP. 
intorna oe of information about each SP were prepare 
Were as SC was presented to subjects by projection on a screen. 
(‘Ve’); oe earlier: the written description alone constitute 
Originally photograph alone constituted the visual communication j 
‘Ve+Vi oo in the newspaper constituted the verbal-an' 


d upon transparencies, and the 
The three kinds of material 
al communication 


Vi’); and the item as it 


> 


-visual communication 


Me S 
asuring i 
g instruments 
2 nine-point semantic differential 


Subj 

Scales SH eet were measured by means of the I t E eg 

Sed in experiment one. Different versions of the form were again used in which sca e 
was preceded by standard instructions. 


Orde 
TS e EE 
and polarities were varied. Administration 
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Subjects 


Two hundred and thirty subjects were employed in this investigation (11 5 males and 115 
females), all of whom were undergraduate students from several departments of the Umeri, 
Subjects were randomly assigned to one of four conditions in such a way that the numbers ba 
male and female subjects in each group were the same, Each group received three differen 


A SE > E e ch 
kinds of communications about three different SPs. The communications presented to ea 
group are indicated in Table 2. 


Table 2. Communications about Stimulus Persons (SPs) presented to each gr oup of 
subjects in experiment two; the communications are either verbal (Ve), visual (Vi), or 
a combination of verbal and visual (Ve+ Vi) 


Group N SP, SP, SP; SP4 
I 6o Ve+Vi Vi Ve — 
2 58 — Ve+Vi Vi Ve 
3 58 Ve — Ve+Vi Vi 
S 54 Vi Ve — Ve+Vi 
It was emphasized to subjects that the three communications to which they were exposed 
related to thr i 
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The influence of visual information 


The results of experiment one showed that the addition of a photograph toa are 
verbal news item can result in subjects’ perception of the stimulus person changi e 
on some dimensions. Experiment two indicates a similar effect when the Ve el 
ceptions are compared with the Ve+ Vi perceptions. ( We should mention Ger 
that the communications used were selected quite haphazardly from a large Kee tes 
of similar items appearing in the newspaper: no effort was made to choose ae 
in which the photograph seemed to be inappropriate to the person described in 
report.) 


A series of t-tests carried out between 


small (p< 0-02); for SP, the differences are sign 
large-small (P<o-or); for SP; 
(ooch large-small Do 


will not be pursued further here. ge 
€ in person perception, it might be 


e zt 
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elative Impo tance of GI / de 
2 


be inter 
e preted to mean th inati 
tion to V nt at the combination of Vi with V i 
geet The more it is possible to predict Ve+ Vi fee a ari SCH? 
Ap ted by the addition of Vi to Ve GE 
ility to predi . 
ang itl ar between variables can be assessed by the ‘coefficient of fi 
ae be expres 3 h E’) (see Garrett, 1959, P- 178). Bis defined as 1 aer, E a 
d as a percentage. Th Bre 
variable’s effici D poe us, when E= 1-00 we ma 
bieher'the we T predicting the other is 100 per cent. In the niad gi Ze 
SC of E for the relationshi ee 
tion is e ationship between Ve and Ve+ Vi i 
ee by the addition of Vito Ve SES 
relati i n 
Aere T between the perceptions resulting from the three communica 
Se camer ei have been analysed in this manner. The results of this analysi 
Bast e able 4. It is felt that the relationship between Ve and Get? i 
f Baws, ce sei d other Evalues have not therefore been presented. The Weg 
Shore e? kee me high, and may be taken to mean that the addition of a 
dëse Ger e written reports used here transmits little extra information. In 
Piate = e S ore, the photographs selected by the paper’s staff were very ‘appt 
Despite vr ar as they created impressions similar to those generated by the reports 
s overall similarity, however, 4 number of specific differences are present 
` 


a 

Eeer? have been noted earlier. 

iitevest, agin for ma communications about SP. are of particular 

Pre eneen = etween e and Viis Zero, which indicates that these two 

B teeny wen pa very different information. Yet Ve+ Vi can be 

ie e ée se n efficiency almost as high as for the other SPs, for whom 

erechi 5 75. This anomaly is apparently due to Ve providing a frame of 

tenets ot ters the meaning of Vi. The information transmitted by Viin the 

probabl eis different from that transmitted by Vi alone. This phenomenon 
y occurs frequently in other aspects of person perception, and appears to 


des 
erve further investigation. 


The 
relative i e ` ‘ 
lative importance of verbal and visual information 


ssociated with 


Thi . 
his analysis may be taken further by means of the techniques 4 
which Ve+ Vi 


multi R ` 
iple correlation (R). It is of interest to study the accuracy with 


ca d 

kën Gg predicted from a combination of Ve and Vi alon 

Rade aan of Ve and Viin the perception mediated by Ve+ Vi. 
ultiple correlations have been calculated for each SP bet 


the combinati 
ombination of Ve and vi. The values of Rye+vi(vevi) fo 
f interpretation m 


os o. 
up 2 rh 0:88 and 0°93 respectively. Two types © 
3 Ryesvicvevi = 0°85 may, for instance, be taken to mean that if the most 
he 12 scales is predicted from the relevant 


d values and the 12 
ich may be made in 
ion of the high 


Prob 
Sane value of Ve+ Vi for each of t 
ssion equation, the correlation between these 


actu e 

the al values will be 0:85. It can be seen that the pr 

de instances are very accurate; this is of 
S of 7 represented in Table 4- 


i2 predicte 
edictions whi 
course 4 reflect! 
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A = ica- 
Table 4. Relationships between the mean perceptions mediated by different commun 
tions about each SP 


Tye. Veit Tvi. Very Tye. vi Exe. Ve+Vi 

(per cent) 
SP, +081 +078 +0°76 ER 
SP, +080 +0°33 — 0°03 40 
SP; +085 +080 +077 48 
SP, +092 +076 +070 61 


; f 
The other interpretation of Rye re an is in terms of the variance of =ar e 
three dimensions, RẹẸe+vitve,vi gives the Proportion of the variance of of 
Which is attributable to the joint action of the variables Ve and Vi. In the the 
Rie +vi¢ve,viy =0°852=0-72, Accordingly, 72 per cent of whatever cause 


d g - in the 
differences between the 12 values of Ve+ Vi can be attributed to differences i 
values of Ve and of Vi. 


The proportion of variance indicated by Rẹ}, 
contributed by each of the variables Ve and V: 


É the 
terms of beta coefficients (see Garrett, 19 59, P- 419). The relevant equation for 


3 er g 5 SP; 
present discussion is R? i23)=beta;z, 3712+ beta, 5743, into which the values for 
to SP, may be placed as follows. 


RA jons 
+Vi(Ve,viy Can be split into the ae ri 
i. This is possible if R is expresse 


SP;: Mé +Vi(Ve,vi) = 0°85? EE 0°43 +0°29 
SP,: EE gehae 


EI Ee 
SP,: R2 


Ve+Vi(Ve,Vi) = 0°93? = 0-87 = 0°69 +018 


F e e eas 
SH A 9 per cent is attributable to Vi. And, ege? 
the contribution of Vi to the variance of Ve+Vi is 29 per cent for SP4, it 1s O 

12 per cent for SP,, 


An even more d 
obtained from a 


1959) P. 418). In the Case of th 
SP are shown in the eq 


SP: Ze Au Dr Rive 0'37Zy; 
SP): Zy, +vi=078Zy, +0:3 IZy; 
OP 3? Zea O'S 02 Vye+O-342y; 
SP,: BVexvit O'7S2ve+ 023255 
These coefficients indicate the relat; 
Ve+ Vi for the 4 SPs. In all the pres 


._ 


—— 
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e perceptions i 
S e 

determine dg Eë by the Ve+ Vi communications. It will be of in 
Seegen, = of the communication which affect the ao m 
a ae e i measured in this way. It should be possible ge CS 
ion variables which are associated with changes in re Gr 
ratio 


betwe 
SG gn eg coefficients for Ve and of Vi. 
Dreier Lee to summarize the points develo 
Dave been, ramia pe perception mediated by three forms of communicati 
adit ed. Ithas been shown thatin the c f typi vides 
tae i ase of typical newspaper rticl 
al informat igni nove oe 
ir ion can sign 
th at Sec gnificantly alter the readers’ perception 
everal indi n e 
rene ondhe ez of information transmission have been suggested. These are 
Predictability m es that information content is inversely related to predictability 
didisonie ai ia y conveniently be assessed by a number of correlational mekot, 
ih thercase H ze? fruitful approaches have been described. It was shown that, 
wR Gf greater’ e communications employed in experiment two, verbal information 
This Sege: a in mediating indirect perception than visual information 
which kinds ee not be ageneral finding, and research into the factors determining 
Gre äech D ‘ormation are of greater importance is desirable. Meanwhile, it is 
chniques of the kind develope 


othe d here can usefull be applied t 
r aspects of the study of person perception. ES gue 


ped here. Measurements of 


The wri 
Tit z 
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A Note on the MPI: Age and Sex Differences in Extraversion 
and Neuroticism in a Canadian Sample* 


By GLORIA M. GUTMAN 
University of Alberta, Calgary 


Scores on the extraversion and neuroticism scales of the Maudsley eege 
Inventory were obtained for 1419 Canadian subjects (832 males and 587 fe roups: 
between the ages of 17-94 years. The sample was divided into seven age g 
1725, 3039, 49-49, 50-59, 60-69, 70~79 and 80-94 years. become 

In agreement with the suggestion of Lynn ( 1964), that behaviour patterns tit 
More introverted with increasing age, data indicated a tendency toward g d age 
introversion among older subjects. The correlation between extraversion ~ ae 
for the total sample, although very low (r = — 069) was significant at the p ded to 
level. However, as shown in Table 1, although mean extraversion scores ten 


ZS . gii ores by 
Table 1. Means and standard deviations of extraversion and neuroticism sc 
age groups 
Age gp. N Extraversion Neuroticism 


Mean s.d. Mean s.d. 


17-25 726 25°81 8-80 21°40 9'40 
30-39 213 25°60 Bas 16:66 "on 
40-49 225 25°29 8-69 17°78 973 
50-59 55 2409 8-87 19°85 "eso 
60-69 


50 26°38 6-68 19'20 10°34 
70-79 102 23°39 849 21'53 10°44 
80-94 48 23°63 787 20°92 "on 


Total 1419 


decrease between the 17-25 and 50-59 age grou 
clear trend, ¢ Tests i 


Part of a Masters thesis 


. o jon oF 
Ga entitled ‘The Effects of Age and Extravers 
miniscence’ submitted to 


iversitY 
oF Alberta, the Department of Psychology at the Unive 
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and increase between middle age and senescence, as shown in Table 1. Edgington’s 
‘ : Sé GE 
(1961) ‘Runs Test’, used to test for a possible curvilinear relationship between 


neuroticism and age, showed no significant trend. There were no significant diff- 
h the one exception of the difference 


erences between successive age groups wit 
(t = 6:32, p < 05). At all age levels 


between the 17-25 and 30-39 age groups 
females showed higher mean neuroticism scores than males but the sex difference 
was only significant at the 17-25 age level. The mean neuroticism score for the total 
sample of females (21-01, s.d. 8°81) was however significantly higher (p < -05) than 


that for males (19-23, s.d. 9°92). 
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On Not Being Able to Aggress* 


By LEONARD BERKOWITZ 


University of Wisconsin 


; ack 
aggr Se sequence which was then frustrated by the failure to att 
the anger Instigator. This thwarting had 


- The Opposing Psychoanalytic formulation (e.g., Rank, 1949) 


gressive behaviour in ego functioning, 


tomatic processes, however, 
xclusively internally-based destructive drive. 


Mental Health, U.S. P bli 
debtedness to Mr Ronald Luehr; 
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7 Ke imi Seen with > orthodox psychoanalytic insine conception, therefore, 
PA at E S is e to foe 5g this ‘explanation’ is undoubtedly 
erof e : : ly and too pot Rather, I would suggest that the psycho- 
poe mg t CN ven pay su cient attention 10 the role of specific external 
Ge wh ji z active be avior mas is evoked in response to only a few of the 
al’s environment’ (Hess, 1962). 
Pic recently attempted to incorporate ethological and psychological considera- 
garding the role of eliciting stimuli in my analysis of aggressive behaviour 
(Berkowitz, 1962, 1964). Briefly, this reasoning contends that anger arousal as well 
as past learning to be aggressive only create a readiness to act in a hostile manner. 
Suitable cues, stimuli associated with the present or previous anger instigators, 
presumably must be present if the aggressive responses are actually to occur. These 
cues may exist in the physical environment, or they may be provided by the person’s 
thoughts, for example, when he thinks of some tormentor. The strength of the re- 
sulting aggressive action, theoretically, is a direct function of (a) the intensity of the 
anger arousal and/or the strength of the past learning to be aggressive, and also (b) 
the strength of the association between available stimuli (the aggressiveness cue) 
and the aggression instigators in the person’s life. 

Findings obtained in the present writer’s researc 
can illustrate the role of external cues in human aggressiv 
Investigations the subjects were deliberately angered by a peer (actually the experi- 
Menter’s accomplice) who was made to have either a strong or weak association with 
the observed scene by means of verbal labels applied to him. The greatest volume of 
aggression was directed against the frustrating accomplice when he was strongly 
associated with the filmed aggression. The label applied to him had apparently 
heightened his cue value for aggressive responses causing him to evoke the greatest 
amount of aggression from the men who, being angered, were ready to act aggress- 
Ively, 

This reasoning has implications fo. 
but we will here confine ourselves on 
anger is aroused. Earlier (Berkowitz, 
Person attacks his frustrater he comple 
Dese his aggressive goal, inflicting injur 
Be Sech io ying goer sents es eg an on going oF activated 

made explicit. An attack represents the comp 


ae ily lead to a 
aggressive response sequence. Anger arousal in itself does not ome: erat 
chain of aggressive responses, whether these occur only ae or < ; deg 
Open actions. Appropriate cues, stimuli associ e ang > 


ated with t vif 
in hi jronment 

Presumably must also be present (in the person’s thoughts or 1n his envir 

the aggressive responses are to be made. Once such responses are P 


ut into motion, 
even if only implicitly in his thoughts, he will theoretically not atten co 


mpletion until 
he beli ; ively injured. 
ieves R has been aggresst y : n P 
the anger instigator essive sequence 1S set into operation but 


From thi ; S i 

this point of view, if the ag ahi led. 
i e chis channelle 
immediate completion is prevented, inter nal tension is gene" deit SS moment. The 
into whatever reaction tendency happens to aaa 


h on the effects of movie violence 
eness. In several of these 


r many different aspects of aggressive behaviour, 
ly to the effects of not being able to aggress after 
1962) I had suggested that when an angered 
tes an activated aggressive response sequence. 
njury on the person he had wanted to hurt, 
t of this formulation must 
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internal tension is felt as discomfort. Equally important, there is also a strengthened 
arousal or drive state. Thus, if an angered person who had not been able to complete 
the activated aggressive sequences operating within him should then be provided 
with an opportunity to aggress, he will now display stronger hostility than if he had 
been able to aggress earlier. The frustration preventing the immediate attack in- 


creases the arousal state, raising the level of felt tension and strengthening the 
aggressive tendency. 


Again we must be clear, however. The delay must represent the blocking of Ss 
instigated aggressive Sequence; someone is not frustrated merely because he 1s 
angry and cannot aggress. Suggestive evidence supporting this reasoning is DI" 
vided by a comparison of the results of two laboratory experiments. In the first of 
these studies, Thibaut & Coules (1952) found that deliberately provoked male 
college students who were briefly prevented from replying to their frustrater €x- 
hibited a higher volume of aggression when they finally could reply than did ha 
comparable angered group who had been permitted to respond right away. This 
result was not obtained in a later experiment (Rosenbaum & de Charms, 1960), 
however. There was no evidence here of an intensified aggressive ‘drive’ in people 
not permitted to attack their frustrater. But there was an important difference 
between the two studies. Unlike the aroused men in the Thibaut-Coules study, the 


provoked subjects in the later experiment had not expected to be able to retaliate 
against their tormenter. 


conditions, 


dÉ 
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The Ss wer i 
e placed in sepa: i 
deren parate rooms, with each person bein 
GC éen eer onto one wrist and each S was Joes GES $ se: wis wë 
ers to a gasoline stati n i co yong wi 
SES a on). S was warned his partne! i i 
U d wë ee geg SS kow eg he thought the pel tes ee 
iia then ice oc s, picked up the sheet of paper on which S’ : Hen 
Se, Ve endl f whic s answer was written 
men the ¢ r the paper to S’s partner in th 
gege SE — groups received eight shocks, Den fen e 3 E ane 
DR man experimenter. The experimenter th turni as 
EE ENEE r en re ed to the room and asked S 
EE eege ceived. When told, in order to have S think th 
E Seca: n o e treatment he had 
The 0 , the experimenter said he believed S’ i 
els ia Ae Eth er s solution was not that bad 
Sater: e provoked conditions have previously been infi ze 
would be followed bi hase i i Tanhai bs 
Ce e y a phase in which they would serve as the j i 
cin say — Since they would administer painful electric shocks to this E 
aiee dme E expected to be able to attack him (Expect to Aggress groups). "The seg 
Bees 'xpect Not to Aggress conditions) had been told their partner would work o e 
Seefe iets second phase, and they would see his solution, but they would not be abl SE 
y means of the electric shocks. (The experimenter explained that the oc amet 


Perf 
i See would serve as a non-stressful control.) 
standard S ier after they had received their anger-arousing shocks, all Ss were shown a 
Previously Sebi Le iad the partner’s solution to the problem he had been given. The 
experimenter s | = expectations were met in only half of the cases. For half of the Ss the 
graduate stud ai R e had made a mistake in reading the schedule for the day. (He was a 
who had ex ent handling an assignment given him by his professor.) Thus, half of the Ss 
this, while ie: to be able to give their partner shocks now found that they could not do 
Partner e of the Ss who had not expected to aggress were told they could give their 
remaining Ge a8 eer judgment of his performance. The expectations were fulfilled in the 
todo SE e ZS ese men were able to administer shocks or were not given an opportunity 
room after sh ney had previously been instructed. In all instances the experimenter left the 
showing S his partner’s work and, if shocks were permitted, before these ‘evalua- 


RK were expressed. 
also SCC to the four angered conditio. 
Work, had ished. These people had receive 
im : expected to be able to shock hi 
age 
GK all Ss had examined their partner’s problem solui 
Complete, A: or not—the experimenter returned and gave each » | 
Separate Š ege other things, this d ked S to rate his present moo 
In the cales: angry-not angry, happ 
Problem "ag: phase of the experiment, 
Shocks as hi 1l Ss were told the partner W 
task and n, is evaluation of the partnet’s probl 
Tought in more shocks were to be administer 
assigned a what was ostensibly the partner’s answer to the 
Partner fı o him, and all Ss were asked to ‘evaluate’ the quality of the answer 
orth rom one to ten shocks. ut of the room when this w SES 
again e afterwards, he returned a tionnaire to complete. In this form 
is rated his present mood on the t! dearlier, and also gave his impressions © 
Partner on a brief adjective check- other research in the 


Writer 
er’s ‘ 
Nair programme. The experiment wa 

d the decept 


the 
the experiment fo 


-angered control group was 
ck as the evaluation of their 
were permitted to give 


ns just described, a non: 
d the minimum one sho! 
m in return, and actually 


tion—and had expressed their 


h S a brief questionnaire to 
d on three 


y-sad and relaxed-tense. 
S was informed his partner would work on another 
tress; S would give him 


by giving the 
his was done. 


list used as a 
e. Th n s conclude 
m. D e experimenter explaine ions that had bee 

. He asked S not to talk about r the rema 


dismissed ban 
these were derived 


our typ METES a 
rom es of measures were employed in this investiga! 
(in hn electric shocks the Ss believed they gave their pa r mber and real 
Permi usandths of a minute) of the shocks administered on those occasions that aggression “4 
igh itted. Since both of these scores Were badly skewed, with there being only afew ee y 
A ae in each group, the data were transformed in order to po ege Se e 
S ili e jecti t the end of the 
ostil i djective outa 
ity measure was obtained from the adj lontat ae partner 


Sessi. 
O; 
n. The score consisted of the number of unfavourable tr 


tion. Two of 
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derived from 
lus the number of good traits he was said not to have. The final ee n angle 
ee mood ratings. The scores on the three scales were summed togethe: 


da 
skewed, an 
index of Ss felt tension at the given time. Here, too, the data were badly g 
statistical transformation was employed. 


RESULTS 


Test of the frustrated-expectancy hypothesis aani 

Summarizing the procedure briefly, Ss were angered or not by another ee 

then were led to expect that they would or would not have an gree’ tothe 

this person. The expectancy was fulfilled in only some of the cases. Accor their 
present reasoning, those men who had expected to be able to aggress agal 


S i t perform 
tormentor should be frustrated still more upon finding that they could not p ihe 
the aggressive act; the antici 


ack 
chain could not be complete 
the anger instigator, 


` r S in but 
pation activated an aggressive response chai sath 
d. Later, when they are given an opportunity 

they should display relatively strong aggression. 


Table 1. Mean scores on the various aggression measures 


ered 
Expect to Aggress Expect Not to Aggress Sep 

ee be 
Measure Able 


ble 
NotAble Able Not Able A 
1. Number of shocks reported re- 

ceived by Son first problem 


100 
6-91 Dër 6'22 6°88 
2. Shocks given by S after part- 
ner’s first problem: oi 
(a) number 4:17 — 417 eg 6:99 
(6) duration 11-88 — 11:64 = 
3. Shocks given by S after part- 
ner’s second problem: 08. 
(a) number 3°72» 4°42, 3°88, ENER 3 
(b) duration 


9°95» 11°68, IOI 5ap 9°96 a 15°06» 
19'25ap 22°44, 17'44ab 20'38ab 


z ores 
v on SC 
With the shock number and duration ` ns 


4. Final adjective check-list 


same number of shocks, 


As an indication of the anger that had 
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porcine displayed at this time; those people who had expected to shock their 
oe Ce 3 ee just as much open aggression against him in their first ‘judgments $ 
Cas ing n not anticipated being able to retaliate. The information given the 
(ge t at they could shock their partner right away had apparently not 
ihe a m up’ in the short time before aggression was permitted. 
ah Rem to aggress information evidently did start an implicit aggressive 
en deer? in operation in the angered subjects, however. As can be seen in 
“a es ie 3b of Table 1, when the anticipated aggressive activity was frustrated in 
the = at to Aggress-Not Able condition, a heightened arousal apparently resulted. 
an en e this group gave their partner more severe punishment than did the Ss 
e wéi er group. The Expect to Aggress-Not Able Ss gave a reliably greater 
Kace : eg than any of the other angered groups, and sent significantly longer 
Sen an the people who earlier had been able to fulfill their aggressive expecta- 
Much the same pattern was obt: 
check-list administered after the 


ained with the final hostility measure, the adjective 
; Ss had given their last shocks. In this case the 
m in the Expect to Aggress-Not Able group were somewhat more unfriendly to 
geg partner than any of the other angered Ss. While this difference did not attain 
We customary level of statistical significance, these men were the only provoked Ss 

o expressed reliably more hostility toward their partner than did the non-angered 


control Ss, 
Evidence opposed to a cathartic drainage 


ti The data given in Table 1 tend to rule out the simple, drive-reduction interpreta- 
on of hostility catharsis. Thus, when the men had not expected to shock their 
ee at Time 1 (after seeing his first problem solution), those who had been able 

do so at this time tended to exhibit, if anything, 4 slightly greater volume of 
aggression toward their partner by means of the shocks at Time 2 than the men who 


a not attacked him earlier. The ear! duced a drainage of 
ostile tendencies. 


Further evidence against 
Ported in Table 2. These indices ask the qu 


lier aggression had not pro 


rovided by the correlations re- 


this drainage notion is p 
thin each condition, what is the 


estion, wi 


Table 2. Product-moment correlations between aggression measures obtained at different 
times 
Angered 
Non- 
Expect to Aggress Expect Not to Aggress angered 
ae a Expect 
Tå Able Not Able Able Not Able Able 
tme I vs. Time 2 
No. shocks oyot in 0°33 Dës aod 
co o-84t = ER = et 
Gong at Time 2 vs. Adjective Check-list 
‘uration 0'20 o4st oo orl —o'21 


a Significant at orto level of confidence. 
+ Significant at 0-05 level of confidence. 
1 Significant at ovor level of confidence. 
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relationship between the amount of aggression displayed by a person on one stoi 
and the intensity of the attack he exhibited the next time he was given an aggressiv 
opportunity? The drainage-of-energy thesis predicts that there will be p howe 
correlations. Considering first the shock scores for the three groups that administere 
shocks twice, we can see that each correlation is positive rather than negative and that 
most of the relationships are statistically reliable. In general, then, the people eg 
each group displaying the most intense aggression the first time they could give 
shocks tended to be the ones who were most aggressive the next time shocks could be 
administered. 

Now what about the relationship between the last aggression-via-electric shocks 
and the hostility expressed on the adjective check-list? Did the final electrical 
attacks produce a purge of the Ss’ anger? For this analysis only the shock duration 
scores were used since they seemed to be more sensitive indices (although an 1N- 
spection of the data suggests that comparable results would be obtained with number 
of shocks). As can be seen, three of the four angered groups yielded positive cor- 
relations.* Clearly, there is no reason to think that the present Ss had reduced their 
aggressive inclinations by attacking the anger instigator. 


Catharsis as reduction of experienced tension 


But while this drive-reduction version of the catharsis doctrine receives little sup- 
port, there is some evidence that aggressive behaviour may lead to a lessening of 
experienced tension under some conditions. Recall that the Ss had rated their mood 
on two occasions: (1) soon after they had been provoked by their partner and had 
been given or not given an opportunity to retaliate, and again (2) in the final question- 


naire filled out at the end of the session. The mean mood score in each condition On 
each occasion is given in Table 3. 


As we would expect, the people in the Expect to Aggress—Not Able condition 
reported feeling more tense on Occasion $ than the men in any of the other groups- 
While they did not differ reliably from the other angered conditions, these people 
were the only ones to have a mean tension score significantly higher than that in the 
non-angered control group. The thwarted ongoing aggressive sequence in the Ss 
who had anticipated being able to shock their peer but then were unable to do s° 
apparently produced arelatively high level of felt tension within them. 

On Occasion 2, after all Ss had been given their final socially sanctioned oppo!” 
tunity to aggress against their partner, the mean tension level in the Expect #0 
Aggress—Able condition decreased so that it no longer differed from that in the contro 
group. There wasn’t a significantly greater decrease in this group than that in any 
other condition, but the general tendency is certainly as we would have predicted: 
The people who had expected to attack him earlier but could not do so, and thus, 


* These obtained relationships would have been more highly positive in all four angered 
conditions if two or three deviant cases had been omitted in each group. These deviants were 
people who gave relatively brief shocks at Time 2, perhaps because they possessed strong 
inhibitions against such direct ag 


i gression, and then expressed a good deal of unfriendliness 
towards their partner on the final adjective check-list, 


gn, ZP 
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whose implicit aggressive responses were prevented from reaching completion, 
tended to experience a fairly strong tension reduction when they finally were per- 
mitted to aggress against their tormenter. 

That the tension decrease in this condition is more than a statistical regression is 
Suggested by the data given in the last line of the table. Since several of the Ss 


Table 3. Mean scores on tension index 


Angered Non- 
E angered 
Expect to Aggress Expect Not to Aggress Expect to 
G — Aggress 


Able Not Able Able Not Able Able 
1. After seeing the partner’s first 


performance 20°48, 21°83, 19°27 pe 20°38are  20'24ve 
2. After giving partner the final 

shocks at end of session 20°44, 2089an 18-82 EIER 20°27are 
3. Mean change — 0'04 —0'94 —0'45 +075 +003 
4. Number in group decreasing 

1n reported tension 9 II 6 6 7 


Note: The tension data were transformed using the V(x)+V(*+1) transformation. The 
two sets of tension scores were subjected to one ‘repeated measures’ analysis of variance with 
the t-tests between condition means employing the residual mean square from this analysis 
D their error term (Lindquist, 1953). Cells having a subscript in common are not significantly 

ifferent at the oos level of confidence. Each mean is based on sixteen cases. The higher the 


Score the higher the reported tension. 


in each of the groups, particularly those in the Expect to Aggress—Able condition, 
showed tension increases of unusual magnitude, comparisons were also made of the 
number of men in each group exhibiting a reduction in felt tension. The results of 
this analysis again indicate that the ‘expect to aggress’ information had instigated an 
implicit aggressive sequence in the angered Ss. Combining the two Expect to Aggress 
groups and the two Expect Not to Aggress conditions, we find a reliably greater 
Proportion of the Ss in the former ‘treatment’ decreased in reported tension from 
Occasion 1 to 2 (x? = 4:00, p = 0°05). They had obtained a satisfying completion 
When they could carry out the aggressive actions they had expected to perform 
€arlier, 


DISCUSSION 


The present data, together with the writer’s theoretical analysis, point to the 
Consequences of not being able to aggress. A person who is set to attack someone 
1s frustrated when he is not able to do so. The blocking of his activated aggressive 
tendencies creates a heightened arousal which strengthens his ongoing, but covert, 
aggressive responses. If he should then encounter an appropriate substitute target 
he might well now display stronger open hostility than he would have exhibited if 

E could have attacked his intended victim earlier. 
! This frustration-produced increment is independent of the reason for the thwart- 
ing. As long as the person had been primed and prepared to aggress, he is frustrated 
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when heis not able to inflict injury regardless of the source of this blocking : whether it 
stems from internal inhibitions or external obstacles. The men in the present study 
were thwarted by the experimenter. In other investigations, however, satisfactory 
completion was prevented because of the operation of internal restraints (Berkowitz, 
Corwin & Heironimus, 1963). But in both cases the barriers to aggression resulted in 
strengthened aggressive response tendencies. 

Such an observation is not new. What is novel in the line of reasoning given here 
is the emphasis on the role of aggression-eliciting cues. Anger arousal in itself, I 
suggest, does not necessarily lead to activated aggressive response sequences. Thus, 
all angry people are not necessarily frustrated further if they are unable to attack 
either their tormentor or some acceptable substitutes ; they conceivably might not 
encounter stimuli associated with the anger instigator. 

This argument clearly does not advocate the free expression of aggression by 
angered people in the interests of a supposedly beneficial hostility catharsis. There 
are other ways in which to lessen aggressive responses. Anger can dissipate with time; 
aggressive cues may not be present, or may be eliminated. A person does not have 
to attack someone in order to decrease the hostile inclinations within him. Further- 
more, there is also the great danger that any such attack would only produce counter- 
hostility, a vicious cycle of aggression and retaliation, so the person is kept stirred up 
emotionally. There are also some additional considerations that should be kept in 
mind in connection with the usual interpretation of hostility catharsis. Assuming 
there is no guilt or anxiety, we might experience a pleasant tension reduction when 
we aggress against our tormentor after some delay. The attack may complete the 
instigated aggressive sequence, and for the time being no more aggressive responses 
me gi he pn ae a etl od fat 

a i r after. We have developed an unfavourable 
attitude toward him; he has acquired the stimulus i i 

properties which could cause 


him to draw hostility from us on some later occasion m when 
ty s lat sion if im when we 
; j we should meet hi 
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The Nature and Origin of Feeling Feminine* 


By BENJAMIN WRIGHT anp SHIRLEY TUSKA 


Department of Education, University of Chicago 


The nature of feeling ‘feminine’ was exa, 
the ‘feminine’ women with those of the ‘ 


“Male ’— female’ is one of 
body and mind are influe. 


prisin? We k mething about stereotypic conceptions of ‘masculinity m 
feminity (Kitay, 1940; Sherrifs & Jarrett, 1953). We also know that parepta 
relationships play a major role j 


Personal meaning of feeling 


* Computation for this investigation was assi A S ion Center, 
S 5 S isted by the Biolo; ical Computation S 
University of Chicago, under USPHS tant FRooo13, Division of Research Facilities an 
Resources, National Institutes of Health. This report is a revision of a paper given at the 
Annual Meeting of the Midwestern Psychological Association, May, 1964. 
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oe career-oriented interests and aspirations that are more masculine in 
geen min These factors make women interesting to study. Yet, most investigators 
a a eee on men. Review of the literature reveals twice as many studies of 
“cha “sg masculinity and identification among men (Angrilli, 1960; 
Macc oe 19533 Cava & Rausch, 1952; Freedheim, 1961; Hartup, 1962; 
geet G S i seen 1959; Mussen et al., 1963 ; Payne & Mussen, 1956; 
eeng A 960; opchak, 1952; Winer, 1962) as of femininity and identification 
Rath ie be (Beier & Ratzeburg, 19 533 Hartup, 1962; Lynn, 1962; Mussen & 
oo 1963; Sopchak, 1952; Winer, 1962). The studies of men provide 
dën ial evidence for atheory thatsex-typing of behaviour in boys is a consequence 
: ng identification with the father, and that strong emotional allegiance is an 
mportant antecedent. The findings for women are not so clear. 
rsa & Rutherford (1963) report that a warm relationship with mother leads 
Wee na sexual identity in women. But Johnson (1963) found that college 
dente rie need significantly by their fathers. Girls who felt passive (‘soft’, 
oe a light , weak’ and ‘ yielding’) were more likely than girls who felt active 
ec d = darker to the question, ‘Which parent do you feel is most closely attached 
fol me The ‘passive’ girls described their fathers as being attentive and pro- 
‘dee en them. By comparison, the ‘active’ girls described their fathers as 
be: a » ‘cold and critical’. Wright & Tuska (1962) found that features of the 
Geng ated to feelings (kindness, cheerfulness) develop more out of the comple- 
Steet = opposite-sex relation between father and daughter than out of the daughter’s 
idian cation with her mother. Perhaps the theory that we acquire an identity 
priate to our own sex largely through identification with our like-sexed parent- 
Baa (1950) ‘developmental? hypothesis—is incomplete and needs to be 
S ‘ ed for women. Father may play an important role in the development of 
€minine’ feelings. 
Deeg study investigates (1) wh 
inine’ or ‘masculine’; and (2) how t 
Parent-child relationships. 


at it means among young women to feel 
hese feelings relate to the recollection of 


METHOD 


Subjects 


t awo thousand six hundred and fifty middle-class ce 
‘very ge owa twenty-six word-pair semantic differenti 
group ae on the word-pair ‘feminine/masculine an ey: gel 
cussioy other 548 rated themselves ‘rather feminine ` and were exclude: rom is is 
culi Ba Finally, 210 rated themselves as ‘slightly feminine’, or as to some extent “mas- 

ne’, These were identified as the ‘Masculine’ group. The mean age in each group was 20- 


ollege and university women rated 
al. Of these, 1892 rated themselves 
d were identified as the ‘Feminine’ 


Procedure 


T e à 
the B © nature of feeling ‘ feminine’ was studied by compart 
Pair eminine’ group with those of the ‘Masculine’ group on the other twenty-five word- 

S. Origins of feeling feminine were studied by comparing the two groups on per cent 


nominati ` r f 
inations of parent most important in nineteen parent-child relationships. 


ng the average self-descriptions of 
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RESULTS 

Self-descriptions SCH 

The ‘Feminine’ group rated themselves more favourably than the Tem 
group on all twenty-five word-pairs. While the average favourability ‘cating o om 
self, based on the mean of twenty-five word-pairs for the ‘Feminine women e e 
1°38, the average for the ‘Masculine’ women was only 0-65. In order to adjust S 
this favourability component, the average favourability level (1-38 for the goe Ser? 
women; 0°65 for the ‘Masculine’ women) was subtracted from the mean rating f0 


; zas iversit 

Table 1. Adjusted average self-descriptions* for 1892 female college and eer si 

students with ‘ Feminine? self-ratings and 210 female college and university studen 
with ‘ Masculine’ self-ratings 


Self ratings} 
- a e Differences 
Word-pairst Feminine group Masculine group between groups 
= fei = c "e 
M Sr M Sr D 
Narcissism: ll 
FANCY/plain —1'48 0042 —1'98 0106 esch oi 
Sort/hard 032 oons -o08 = oan 0'40 Kees? 
Confidence: 
CLEAR/vague 0'30 0'030 —0'22 0127 0'52 SC 
NEAT/sloppy 078 0'027 0'32 O1IS 046 pror 
surz/shifting "nen oof ous os 038 ein 
Comfort: 
FAMILIAR/strange oo oo —o's2 0129 060 0'133 
GooD/bad o-8r 0'021 0°64 0'103 0'17 artos 
Forcefulness: 
FORCEFUL/retiring —061 0-038 ane ores ost ENER 
STRONG/weak 0°05 0'033 044 O'1Ig — 0°39 SE 
ACTIVE/passive 0°46 = 0031 o77 oan —o3r 0125 
Intelligence: 
DEEP/shallow 0-47 ees d Jase 0'097 
3 087 0094 0'40 
BRIGHT/dull 068 = o017 088 082 og 07084 
FULL/empty 048 0'024 0°67 Gro org oter 
Responsiveness: 
LoosE/tight to oo e 0'134 
40 —0-66 0128 — 0°54 
RESPONSIVE/reserved 066 0048 —025 ous out ging 
SMOOTH/bouncy ~135 0044 -1'05 Srb —0'30 0'133 
Unclassified: 
WARM/cool 269 ` oos oss ` one org  œ108 
HAPPY/sad , 079 0o25 0°67 Sis: ore ots 
STABLE/impulsive —o'95 0-048 — 104 0146 von 0'154 
KIND/mean : 0-82 0'021 0-78 Goor 0°04 C1098 
ELEGANT/ordinary a) a o 103 ooz = geit? 
CHEERFUL/solemn 073 ` o-026 O96 otis aen «ott 
SHARP/blurry 037 0'024 040 oer —0'03 or 104 
CLEAN/dirty r38 oos 147 0066 —oo9 067 
quiet/loud "Ion ` o-040 ~0:93 0130 -oro 0136 
FEMININE/masculine 


162 0'000 0-46 Gogo 268 0'090 
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each word-pair. These adjusted average ratings are given in Table 1. Two con- 
siderations govern the structure of Table 1. First, we have collected at the top the 
sixteen word-pairs which show differences approaching two standard errors between 
the groups. Second, we have clustered fifteen of these ‘significant’ word-pairs 
according to their association with six basic factors. We will refer to these factors as 
Narcissism, Confidence, Comfort, Forcefulness, Intelligence and Responsiveness. 
The factors come froma variety of factor analyses of these and related data.* 

The average differences in Table 1 show that relative to their overall level of 
favourability the ‘Feminine’ women rate themselves significantly more Narcissistic 
(e.g. ‘fancy’ and ‘soft ”), Confident (e.g. ‘clear’, ‘neat’ and ‘sure’), and Comfort- 
able (e.g. ‘familiar’ and ‘good’) than the ‘Masculine’ women. The ‘Masculine’ 
women rate themselves significantly more Forceful (e.g. ‘frorceful’, ‘strong’ and 
Active ’), Intelligent (e.g. ‘bright’ and ‘deep’), and Responsive (e.g. ‘loose’ and 

responsive’). 
Parent-Child relationships 

Prior studies (Beier & Ratzeburg, 1953; Cava & Rau 
1962 ; Sears et al., 1946 ; Sopchak, 1952) have suggested that masculinity-femininity is 
related to the use the individual makes of parental models, and that disturbances in 
relation to these models produce difficulties in the achievement of adequate sexual 
identity. The rationale for studying parent-child relationships is that early experi- 
€nces with important others leave a residue of images which shape the development 
of the self. In particular, a girl who perceives herself as more ‘feminine’ is presumed 
to have had a different type of experience with her mother than one who perceives 
herself as more ‘masculine’. In the present study the nature of these early experi- 
can be obtained from the authors. 


sch, 1952; McCord et al., 


* Tables of rotated factor loadings 


Footnotes to Table r. 5 2 BR 
"T Sës Së d on a six-point bipolar scale scored ın 
he original average self-descriptions are base Ge Slightly, —2 Rather, and 


favour of Slightly, — 
the left-word +3 Very, +2 Rather, +1 Slightly, o 2 Bar 
~3 Very. The averages A adjusted to account for the fact that the ‘Feminine’ women 


rated themselves more favourably than the "` Masculine’ women on all aa tk 
€ adjusted averages are based on the average evaluative level of the S Sé? Gier 
its for the ‘Feminine’ women was 1°38; for the “Mast 4 aah 
S i e 
Constants were subtracted from the mean self-ratings of the respective groups to derive tl 


Ki averages. | line? 
elf-ratings for the word-pair ‘feminine/mascu'ine ; omen 
the emane and A groups. The ‘Feminine’ group includes faa gh = 
Who rated themselves ‘Very Feminine’ (+3)- The Mise se SEN htly Masculine’ 
Women who rated themselves as either ‘Slightly Femmine se hën rating themselves 
R di ‘Rather Masculine’ (—2) or ‘Very Masculine’ (—3). Wome 

ather Feminine’ ot included. 8 x jūsted 

ord-pairs v a under one of the six dimensions given abore A 

average differences between the means for the ‘Feminine ma Steg the magnitude 
of mo ndard errors. The order of word-pairs within each dimension 

the adjusted average di the groups. inine’ 

e differences between SE G nine’ and 
` be adjusted Sg difference in self description te, Deen RS 
psculine’ groups. Positive differences indicate higher adjuste 

ith 2100 degrees of freedom. 


were the basis for the selection of 
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ences with parents is investigated by comparing the two groups of women = Tis 
nominations of parent most important in nineteen parent-child relationships. Seen 
nineteen relationships are clustered into five groups according to factor E Ko 
done for each image, mother and father, over 4571 men and women.* We j z 
to these clusters as Sympathy, Admiration, Influence, Antipathy and Inter So s 
On the positive side, Sympathy represents a close, satisfying gees eet 
loving friend, Admiration—the desire to become like a successful hero, In ue zg 
the effects of contact with an instructive teacher. On the negative side, wéi e 
represents mutual dislike with a misunderstanding enemy, and Interference— 
of a self-centred, frustrating tyrant. anki 
The per cent nominations of parent most important in the nineteen E Ge 
for the two groups of women are given in Table 2. The last column in Ta Gs 
shows the magnitude of the differences between per cent nominations of eg 
versus Father choices for the ‘Feminine’ minus the ‘Masculine’ group. s 
percentages for the positive clusters show a more sympathetic relation with 
admired and influential mother for the ‘feminine’ women, while the percentages “ 
the negative clusters bring out a more frustrating, anti-pathetic relationship Wat 
mother for the ‘Masculine’ women. Turning to father nominations, the positive 
items show a more influential relationship with father for the ‘Masculine’ women: 
But, percentages for the item, ‘Was most successful in life’ suggest that the 
‘Feminine’ women have a more favourable image of father in his masculine role- 


Finally, percentages for the item, “Understood you least’ suggest that the ‘Mascu- 
line’ women feel less well understood in general, 


DISCUSSION 


for the boy (Goodenough 
and women. It is also 


. * This research is supported by the Cooperative Research Program of the Office of Dee 
tion, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and is part of a study on identific 
tion as related to teaching, 
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emotional adjustment, one can infer that substantial father identification is conducive 
to more adequate personal adjustment for these boys. Mussen’s (1961) work sub- 
eraa p wee described above. In this study, boys who were strongly identi- 

sculine role were more carefree, more contented, more relaxed, 
More exuberant, happier, calmer and smoother in social functioning. The ‘con- 
fidence’ and ‘comfort’ of the ‘feminine’ women in our study are consistent with the 
results of these studies. They are also consistent with the results of White (1959), 
who found more feminine interests, on the Strong femininity-masculinity scale, for 
girls who were more satisfied with themselves as indicated by similarity between self 
and ideal Q-sorts than for girls who had a greater discrepancy between self and ideal 
(f =056,p < 0-001). 

The differences between the ‘masculine’ and ‘feminine’ women in feeling in- 
telligent and responsive are intriguing. The association of feeling intelligent with 
©pposite-sex identity is reminiscent of what Freud (19596) termed the ‘masculinity 
Complex’ of some women. According to this theory, some women never 
give up the hope of becoming like men. In an effort to cope with their feelings of 
inferiority, they emphasize masculine activities, like intellectuality. The meaning 
2 responsiveness for the ‘masculine’ women is more mysterious. Perhaps the 

Masculine’ woman feels more accessible, and more vulnerable than the ‘feminine’ 
Woman. 
. What about the origin of these feelings ? By and large, the differences between the 
feminine’ and ‘masculine’ women on percent nominations of Mother versus 
Father are larger for mother than for father. These differences support the theory 
that mother is more important than father for the development of feelings of feminin- 
Way among women. It would seem as though the ‘feminine’ women have experi- 
enced more nurturant, rewarding relationships with their mothers than the ‘mas- 
Culine’ women, and that through this sympathetic, influential relationship, they 
have been encouraged to emulate the ‘feminine’ role. Imitating the behaviour of 
mother has been rewarding. In this respect the data support Mowret’s (1950) 
developmental theory. They agree with the results of other studies (Lynn, 1962; 
ussen, 1961; Mussen & Rutherford, 19633 Payne & Mussen, 1956; Sears, 1953) 


which show that boys and girls are more likely to identify with same-sex parents 
Whom they perceive as rewarding, gratifying, understanding, and warm than with 
hese ways. They agree, In particular, 


Same-sex parents who are not perceived in t 1 

With the results for girls. Mussen & Rutherford (1963) found that the development 

fa high degree of femininity is influenced by a girl’s a o e SEH 

an import ifyi _ Lynn (1962) found that signiheanty 
portant, warm and gratifying person. "2 Dä to the mother rather 


More low feminine i nine girls attributed hostility 
; than high feminine girls attrt lity to 
than the father doll (p < 0-05) and that, consistent with this, significantly more low 


minine girls attributed warmth to the father rather than the mother doll. Pi 
relatively frustrating, anti-pathetic relationship with the mother for our ‘masculine 


Women E H e n 
re consistent with these findings- ; f : 
Our results lead to the conclusion that the role of the mother is very important in 
hat about father? He playsa significant 


the dey F 
elopment of feminine feelings. But, W S 
Tole, too. It is not only an emotionally satisfying mother, but the image of a successful 
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father that make for a ‘feminine’ woman; not only a frustrating, weg 
mother but an emotionally satisfying father that make for a “masculine wo a 
On the basis of these findings, Mowrer’s ‘developmental’ theory is not een of 
It fails to explore the role that the opposite-sexed parent plays in the ege S 
feelings of appropriate same-sex as well as opposite-sex identity. e? A Tevel 
Mussen & Distler (1959) and Mussen (1961) have suggested that while a high ep 
of masculine interests among boys is related to warm, affectionate ng ma 
little dissatisfaction with father, it is not strongly influenced by the nature A Gef 
boy’s relationship with his mother. In contrast, the relationship with fa 
seems important for girls, pa 
What exactly is the role of the opposite-sex parent in the development o rae 
culinity and femininity? Our data suggest the role father plays for girls. bita R 
found a more influential relationship with father for the ‘masculine’ women, rife’) 
more favourable image of father in his masculine role (‘Was most successful in 11 t 
for the ‘feminine’ women. Analysis of the individual items suggests, rae 
that our two groups of women make different use of their paternal models. rw 
the ‘masculine’ women want to be like father rather than mother. More of t t 
‘feminine’ women want to be like mother rather than father. Does this mean tha 
‘masculine’ women are reacting to relationships with unsympathetic, ener 
mothers by imitating the behaviour of their fathers? Does it mean that 2 g 
‘feminine’ women are playing complementary ‘feminine’ roles which imitate t c 
behaviour of their sympathetic mothers vis-a-vis images of strong, masculine fathers ! 


Ifso, learning how to playa complementary role with her father would be an essentia 
aspect in the development of a girl’s ‘feminine’ feelings. 
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Birth Order, Family Size and Extra-Sensory Perception 


By C. E. GREEN, M. E EASTMAN Aen S. T. ADAMS 
Psychophysical Research Unit, Oxford 


e 
Birth order and family size are two environmental variables that have a marked effect E be 
later personality (cf. Schachter, 1959). As the occurrence of extra-sensory ee ie Gesell, 
seems influenced by various attitudinal and personality factors (cf. Schmeidler & ee ability 
1958), an investigation was undertaken to ascertain whether the manifestation of E Zens 
(operationally defined as the attainment of extra-chance scores on a test involving Gu 


: also 
the order of a concealed random sequence of symbols) might be related to birth order and 
family size. 


METHOD 

A short ESP test and a 
29 January 1964, and in the Daily Mirror on 
readers to guess the order of an open rando 


direct (0) score, or the number of his succ ding 
placed (— 1) score, or the number of successful guesses of the symbol immediately prece 
the target symbol; a forwardly displaced 


the symbol immediately following the 


: e Sam 
tries received from the Queen population and 5190 from the Mir’ 


i 
—1) proved to be of interest, and only these W 
tebled as indicated, 


ers 
core of each population. In fact, Queen read 
150 
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Cer eebe a S a an average of 5-15 correct guesses per person. Deviation 
è Ko =z ‘i i 
ieren ae ae 2:08, p < 0:05 x3). Mirror readers scored 25,784, average 4'97- 
ween predicted that only and eldest children would score differently from younger children. 
ie 3 ei eldest and only children did score differently from the rest in the Queen popula- 
ane ut they also scored differently from each other. The 220 eldest scored above chance 
a mean of eo, the 162 only children rather below chance with a mean of 4°70, and the 
ae "ie at about chance with a mean of 5:11. Analysis of variance yielded highly 
Sak: results (V.R.=7°57, P< o-oo1). Only the group of eldest children scored 
: ae cantly differently from chance (using the x? comparison of Michie and West V.R. = 
set p < ooon x 3). This p should be increased by a further factor of 3 to 0'009, since it was 
P paea that this particular birth order group would score extra-chance, but even so is 
S than oor. The difference between the three birth orders was not due to position pre- 
erences (x? = 214"54, p < 0'8). 
It was also predicted that the 
marked in the Mirror population due 
no significant differences were found 


difference between the birth order groups would be less 

to different socio-economic circumstances, and, in fact, 

between the Mirror birth order groups. 

e ST regards family size: Subjects from Mirror families of one, two, three, four and five or 

Loe children did not differ from one another at the ‘or level. Nor did Queen families, though 

e latter more nearly reached significance (V.R.=3°71,2 < 001 x3). Subjects from the 226 
milies of two, in particular, scored extra-chance (V.R. = 8:37, 2 < 9°07 x3). 

Generally, it was observed that, with the exception of the low scoring families of one, ESP 
scores decreased as family size increased. This suggested that the family size results might 
simply have been an effect of the birth order differential, the greater number of chance-scoring 
Younger children in the larger families bringing these families’ overall total nearer chance. 
ie inspection showed virtually no difference between the scores of eldest and younger 

Idren in two- and three-child families, so the comparatively high scores of these two groups 


y i a Zéi p ; 
was not due just to their containing a smaller proportion of younger children. 


DISCUSSION 
The curious feature of these results is that both populations scored best in the (-1) 
the card both before and after the target 


direction. It should be emphasized that examining the | ge 
card for ‘hits’ is not merely a piece of statistical juggling. In the first place displacement 


effects’ (as these have come to be known) have been observed at highly significant levels in 
experiments with individual subjects (Soal & Bateman, 1954). More particularly, atendency, 
though not at significant levels, for scoring to be displaced in the (— 1) direction has appeared 
in at least two other mass experiments comparable to the one under discussion (Michie & 
West, 1957; Green, Eastman & Adams, 1963)- In the second place, though searching for 
hits’ in n different places without having predicted beforehand in which place one expects 
to find results increases the chances of finding results by a factor of n, this effect can be counter- 
Ko Geng (as has been done throughout the analysis of the present ri esults) by multiplying the 
al p- value by t! ctor n. Km e Sg 
The failure gc _ to replicate the Queen results was 1n line with eg SE 
Prediction that lower socio-economic $ diminish the effects of birth order Se 
family size. This prediction was made in y i t eldest children from cn SEH 
to-do families would receive less differential ex Jusive attention in a an y 
Years than eldest children from middle-class families. The main purpose ofthe present = 
SE however, was to test the prediction that eldest and only children would score differently 
Tom the rest. i icti onfirmed. : 
What es Les ën eldest and only children would also oes eee! 
from each other. An obvious difference between en is eo t eg Ce 
ceases abruptly to be the only child with the birt r sibling; but the Se out, how- 
Particular difference observed in the results remains obscure. It should be pointe y 
ever, that the eldest and only children in the Queen population were a 
evidence for ESP, in contrast to the rest. For below-chance scoring, 
only children, can be just as much evi bove-chane 


dence for ESP as a e scoring, such as was 
Shown by the eldest. 
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T i ts are 

It should be emphasized in conclusion that a large number of similar ED ao 

obviously called for to determine the reliability of these results. Indeed, such is — war 
of the mechanisms underlying ESP that it cannot even be predicted that an 


Sr ichi ‘ied out 
experiment would replicate these findings unless the conditions under which it was carr 
were exactly similar. 
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Handbook of Clinical Psych W e aidenhead: M 
VC hology. B. B. olman (ed.). Maidenh HN w-Hi 
se P e? i : IEN ( ) 1 McGrav Hill, 


e Bagger eech of this book are rather discouraging; 1,596 pages are a lot of pages to read, 
ak oe K n of pounds to hold in your hand, and £9 16s. is a lot of money to pay. Is it all 
this cian, thi e answer, in brief, is yes and no; in other words, like most communal efforts of 
Ge > this book resembles the Curate’s Egg—good in parts. Also, like most of its brethren 
ia No single reviewer could possess the detailed knowledge, the utter 
fete ead oe the polymathic omniscience required; if he did the review might easily be 
th te geckeg a fate which is to be dreaded. All that will be attempted will be a brief 
saad cad S e the contents and the authors, followed by certain general remarks regarding the 
Bee, a points of the Handbook—on the strict understanding that one man’s meat may 

er man’s poison, and that the reviewer’s well-known prejudices may have biased his 


sean to an unpardonable extent. 

ikto jess = six parts to this book. The first is concerned with ‘Re: 
ged deng e 3 as the philosophy of science, the power 
to Theon esirability of testing for nonhomogeneity of variance. i 
Kee: Foundations . Here we have chapters on genetics, brain mechanisms, bio- 
‘Dia actors, learning theory, personality theory, and psychoanalysis. Part 3 deals with 
_ Diagnostic Methods’ and covers suchareasas differential diagnosis, theinterview, personality 


Invi d ar Á = S Ce 
GE projective techniques, intelligence tests, and so forth. ‘Clinical Patterns’ 
cupies Part 4, and ‘Methods of Treatment’, Part 5. "` Clinical Psychology as a Profession” 

jt deals with such topics as graduate and post- 


am the tail and constitutes Part 6; a t | s l 1 
Professi training in clinical psychology, professional issues, including relations with other 
tents ions, international trends and ethics in clinical psychology. An evaluation of the con- 
SC SE immediately that there are some quite outstanding chapters, and some which 
paar o bad to be believed. Hurst on genetic factors, Magoun on brain mechanisms, Russell 

iochemical factors, Matarazzo on the interview, Luria on brain lesions, Cohen on statistics, 
aih on behaviour therapy, are some of the outstanding chapters which every clinical 
be ologist could read with considerable profit. Among the really poor chapters are Maclver 

elinquency, Heiser and Wolman on mental deficiency, and Klopfer on aging. These are 


ad in the first place because they are So short; exclusive of references, aging is dealt with in 
delinquency in 11 pages. The number of 


r the whole of delinquency, for instance. 
hich covers almost 100 pages. 
and even given the short 


search Methods’ and delves 
functions of statistical tests 
The second part is devoted 


y idiosyncratic approach linked with special pleading. 

good example is the chapter by Mowrer on ‘Learning theory and behaviour therapy’. 

a a shows that he knows he is being ff by saying that although 
eview article or handbook chapter is no 
++”, he is nevertheless going to do precisely that. 


ex a H g 
cusable because there are already in existence other good summaries! 


Practically all the writers in this book might excuse themselves from s 


ture because good summaries already exist single one of them. What 
Owrer does, in fact, is not to give a review of learning theory and behaviour therapy but to 


ere his own notion of ‘guilt’ and to give a very long discussion of Burnham’s very 
is SC advocacy of the use of learning theory in the treatment of neurosis. His appas ames 
in ee that plus ça change, plus c'est la méme chose, and that the more recent oe p 
is field are nothing but a return to Burnham. Furthermore, he suggests that because 
‘urnham and his successors failed to demonstrate any increase in success rate over current 
153 


t the place to advance an origi 


for practically every 
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He also curiously enough suggests that Burnham, Dollard and Miller, and even Wolpe a 
an approach and a theory which ‘is basically Freudian ’, and he submits that ‘the way is ast ` 
disturbed (and disturbing) emotions is for the individual himself to change his beha a 
All this is very curious and certainly not an orthodox presentation of ‘learning — ot 
behaviour therapy’. Mowrer clearly fails to realize that while others before Wolpe a A 
hold of the notion that learning theory should be used in explaining neurotic behaviour 

curing it, it was 
actually be used. 
of his chapter to earl 


A A ; i ale 
) : mantic statements, which is at issue. This failure is ée? 3 
pervasive and the ratio of Semantics to fact so large that the bookas a whole must be judge®, 
failure. It is sad that this is so be i e 
Geck er is valuable. It seems Particularly unfortunate that in this Curate’s Egg it is the yO 

at is bad. 


H. J. EYSENCK 


The Evolution and Growth of Human Behavj London: 
aviour. By Norman L. Munn. 
George C, Harrap & Co, Ltd., 1965. Pp. xi+ 594. No Price given. 


ences listed, nearly 60 per 
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concepts but omits mention of Eibl-Eibesfeldt or Leyhausen, who have refuted the conclusions 
of these earlier workers, nor does he appear to have heard of Lorenz’s classical axiom that to 
describe a behaviour as innate is not to deny it a developmental history. To argue, as Munn 
does, that S-R theory is more satisfactory than the ‘highly speculative’ Lorenz-Tinbergen 
theory is to be less than fair to the ethologists, since the onus is upon Munn to show how S-R 
theory can equally well account for the behavioural phenomenaencompassed by instinct theory. 

The author’s particular theoretical predilection also leads to an odd selectivity : the chapter 
on ‘ Learning and Higher Processes’ treats the reader to detailed phylogenetic comparisons of 
learning—reversal indices are given for rats, kangaroos and fish, as well as the rank order of 
maze performance of man, pig, dog, chicken, rat and reptile; conditioning in amphibians and 
Teptiles is discussed, and learning in invertebrates described in some detail. This surfeit of 
information contrasts strangely with the omission of any reference to the remarkable field 
Studies of, for example, Schaller on the gorilla, DeVore on the baboon, Reynolds and Goodall 
on the chimpanzee, the Yerkes or Wisconsin studies of exploratory behaviour in primates— 
Studies which are at least as pertinent to the evolution of human behaviour. Imprinting and 
critical periods are dismissed in two sentences on page 120. No reference is made to any of the 
Work on early infantile stimulation. The chapter on ‘ Basic factors in the behavioural develop- 
ment of children’ offers much information on conditioning studies in neonates and infants, 
comparative maze-learning performances of rats, children and adults, and discrimination 
learning, However, the work of Ambrose and Wolff on smiling and crying, of the Harlows on 
affectional systems, and of Rheingold on exploratory responses do not appear even in the 
Copious bibliography. 

On the other hand the author offers the reader a readily assimilable exposition of Gibson’s 
and Hebb’s theories of perception. The chapters on Pre-natal Influences, Sensory Processes 
and Symbolic Processes are fairly comprehensive, and the treatment of the mechanisms of 
inheritance is particularly good. The author’s practice of inserting a synopsis at the end of 
each chapter is one to be commended. Unfortunately a technical oversight has made most of 
the chapter on Social Behaviour unreadable since 16 pages have been overprinted. 

In general, this book is an adequate, though somewhat dated, summary of developmental 
Psychology, likely to be of more value to the novice than to the specialist reader. Although it 
18 easy to criticize an author for his sins of omission, it is refreshing to find any writer dealing 
With the evolution ofhuman behaviour attempting, howeversketchily, acomparative evaluation. 


CORINNE HUTT 


Contributi Neuropsychiatry. By Paul Schilder. Lauretta 
thutions to Developmental Neuropsy Be ege 


ender (ed.). London: Tavistock Publications, 


Dr Paul Schilder trained as a neurologist in Vienna and made a serious eege? S link 
Psycho-analytical inquiries with orthodox clinical eae meres D? reene e Ges 
commend itself to mo: i in either field, at least it showed e 
st of his colleagues 1 a 
refusal to be shackled by the traditional distinction between disorders of — Sache 
of mind. Later, in America, he turned more explicitly to psychiatry—especia a D ebe 
influence of his wife, Dr Lauretta Bender, to child psychiatry. He died prematurely 
Tesult of an accident i 
in 1940. beads g 
he present volume eech extracts from Paul Schilder’s very prolific Es ze SCH 
Papers dealing with child psychology and psychiatry. It is divided, rat! SE 
goyen parts, deal ively with perception, the body image, personall 7 nent, 
rpeuage and (ën dëst, action, and miscellaneous clinical Gem aa 
€se extracts have been chosen and linked geg very oe, Py the tor, y 
Providing much herence than is usual in volumes of this kind. i 
T Schilder be enge? originality and intellectual fertility, and SR ei 
the use of simple psychological techniques (e.g. the Bender-Gestalt test x Co ser ee ts 
“Perception type) to bring out features of clinical or theoretical zeien E Geer 
Coupled with a fatal lack of intellectual discipline, which has inevitably pu 
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E A s a vigour 
any feeling for precision in clinical research. None the less, his work SA ee 
and capacity to stimulate only too rare in a field still deplorably Kees e gare f 
in good basicideas. Although many readers of this Journal will feel boun 
this book, my guess is that they will enjoy it thoroughly. 


O. L. ZANGWILL 


7 e i burgh 
Crime and Punishment in Britain. By Nigel Walker. Edinburgh: Edin 
University Press, 1965. Pp. xiii + 367. 70s. 


Set ich they are 
g the scope of the criminal law and the principles on which In 
supposed to be based. He 


Part IT he analyses explanato: 
In Part ITI he outlines what hi 
and then of young offende 
efficacy and in Part V he de: 


i is of the panics and pangs of con 
several hundred years, "P i 
Devlin’s blame ‘intoleran 


u 
i h ixty-f0) 

d culture to get away with begging the si h 
` how deviant norms arise an 


P . a rs 0 
d persist and why the majority of membe: 
ncerned remain law-abidi 


5 m of defining and sentencing the S 

ow this battle has distorted the system of charging, pleading, deten stem 

Sled rather sadly to observe ‘it is questionable, however, whether pena sy 

ttly designed so as to enable Her Majesty’s judges to be out-manceuvre nforce- 

fa complex, unsatisfactory morass of law € ite 

tencing policy leads one to welcome the ne of his 
has been done, but Nigel Walker’s disp Zoe 

unmatched by any similar evidence of crea! 

uffered from too much imagination in the past- 


s 
ALBERT CHERN 
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The Human Dimension in International Relations. B i 
7 ; . By Otto Klineberg. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winson, 1964. Pp. viii+ 173. $2.75- a ep 


a RE are no longer the exclusive business of political scientists. Psycho- 
GE > GC Case natural scientists, economists and lawyers have joined them in a pursuit of 
coe Men piei Dimension in International Relations is one of the first textbooks on the 
bere ion w. dch Psychology has to make. Assembled together are reviews of such subjects 
Pili prejudice, patriotism, leadership, the impact of technological aid, problems of 
oats n and meaning, the selection and training of diplomats, and methods of resolving 
nflicts. The book is aimed at a wider audience than psychologists. Nevertheless, it can 
confidently be used as a stimulus and source-book for students of any breed. , 
lo GE look at recent developments in this field of ‘Peace Research’ reveals that psycho- 
are currently responsible for nearly a quarter of output. 


Contribution to ‘Peace Research’ 
A 


Discipline “Number per cent 
Political Science 192 44 
Psychology 97 23 
Economics 44 10 
Sociology 41 9 
Law 29 7 
Science 31 7 
Total 434 100 


Source: A count of projects and papers listed in the International Peace Research Newsletter, 


Vol. III, No. 2 (June 1965). 


Two-thirds of their activities are actually devoted to collecting data. Attitudes, prejudices, 
and motivations are the most popular subjects, but studies of decision-making, role-playing 
and child development are also reported. The remaining third are addressed to the question : 


“What should (or could) we do?’ Psychologists are not alone in these doubts. They are 
Workers are struggling to define objectives and 


shared by mem t disciplines. 
Ke establish a pea ear Seen as an assembled technology of skills can hardly be 

said to exist. , 
Professor Klineberg is not insensitive to this problem. He feels obliged to demonstrate that 
Psychologists have a role to play, which he does at the risk of reducing economic, legal and 
akes a number 


cal effects to psychoeconomic’ etc. phenomena. But in the process hem 
D 
h trouble researchers. For example, the 


of practical and i ints on issues whic } 
fallacy that a ~~ be achieved by sheer increase of information as such, thus 
casting doubt upon the optimistic hopes enthusiasts. He Go 
a sharp distinction between aggression and hostility. The former may be inevitable but the 
latter is not, He reminds the reader that Nationa 
He adds that the practice of politics is not merely an expr f 
Re-armament spirials are based upon well-reasoned fear and cognitive process a Sach 

„As Professor Klineberg is the first to admit, his field is developing at such a es a 

18 coverage will date. The particular absentee is the study of decision-making, and com- 


munication and information systems generally. His interests lie in the ‘wit’, as it were, rather 
k on the structure of political attitudes, studies on 


than the ‘bit’ 
it’. Other absentees are wor 
Propaganda and persuasion, and lessons to be drawn from ethology and ecology- 


s well. 
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, relies 
In order to apply some of his conclusions to settling differences — seni ae 
upon the co-operation of the disputants. Each party is generally guilty, an e? Gen, Ta 
phase plan for a new approach to negotiation; more flexible, more un S E Th he 
suspicious, less greedy. The antagonists must take it upon themselves to uph ia ‘he eigin 
agrees, may be a forlorn hope, but ‘What the psychologist can do is to descri menge" e 
the hope that insight and information may represent the first step, as they E such insight 
done, in modifying attitudes in a constructive direction’. However even 1 
abounded, we would still be left with economic and political differences. Perhaps the 
The minds of men may be the playthings of economic and political systems. Pe SCKCEN 
solution lies in equipping a body of experts to descend on international pt an v onfict. 
access to information and linking together the interests of humanity on both sides of ac 
Considerable further work is necessary, however, to build up the necessary technology. 


PETER COOPER 


Power and Co 


nflict in Organizations. Robert L. Kahn & Elise Boulding (edel 
London: Tavi 


stock Publications, 1964. Pp. xvi+173. 325. 6d. 


It is only eleven years since Pro 
told a gathering of his fellow ps 
and no more so than in the stu 


: A d un- 

Ganizational conflict stems not from unconscious an he 
recognized motives, but from consciously-held goals and values, This is another breath of t 
new wind, and a very welcome one when 


S a es O 
turn’. Other papers deal with non-rational soure 
» and other related themes. 


——— 
8 ES 
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Concepts of Personali 
onality. Edited b 
Methuen, 1964. Pp. xxix + SS A A See Heine, Londons 


This book i 
d based d 
Keesen is ba on a series of lectures o ity gi i 
scape yh d n personality given by invi 
Seventeen Ger — Pins editors have attempted to produce EE E SE 
oss and Pe t r sections called Basic Processes, Theories of P. (E 
Kä Sch rsonality, and Methods of D ali Geet, ere 
Ce ersonality Assessment; but this a 
approach varie: ure, and the chapters remain seventeen i divi eg CS 
Lage i n individual contributions. Th 
own work (e letailed accounts of work in a fairly n r R 
i BCC ° f y narrow field, mostly the author’ 
sophizal dine FE. Ginsburg on Genetics and Personality’), t he 
phic a i , to very general, almost philo- 
this kin > 1 are of interest, and are reasonab in pope 
The Ge it aaa for uneven reading in a book. EE 
Ge ewer found most useful the cha zhi 
Steen pters which survey the work of th - 7 
2h Huas one has never actually read : R. Dreikurs on Adler, fori in a 
Th oe , for instance, and S. R. Maddi 
re i d 
of See? Keen, feature of the book was t! 
of the physical correlates of personal 


concept s; 
S 
to fit in A eier to be a process of chasing one’s own 
ervations at different levels, structural, physiological and biochemical 


One ch 
aracteristi w 
Cattell’s oe the book only becomes clear, by contrast, when one reaches R. B 
n ‘Multivariate Experiments’, which is near the end. The vivid way in 


Which C 
b attell dismi T appr 
ismisses all other approaches draws attention to the lack of invective elsewhere 


In the bo i 
ok. D De Á 
ifferences of opinion there must be in a book on this subject, but they are 
le of Behaviourists and Phenomeno- 


expres i 
ee and reasonably; we have the spectac! 
attell’s hints egen each other’s point of view and even findng a germ of truth in it 
restrained ing ike the arrival of Dr Johnson at a vicarage tea party. This generally 
that Ee e seems to be an indication of the jnstitutionalization of psychology, a si cf 
come sober and respectable, indeed, as we are so often told, a ‘discipline’ ; = 


Inevital 
ble progress, but nonetheless sad. 


he complete absence (pace Gin 

e g sburg abov: 
lity. The elaboration of purely ia 
tail unless the concepts are shaped 


T. G. CROOKES 


duson, Edward Geller, Arthur Yuwiler 


Bio, e 
chemistry and Behaviour. By Samuel Ei 
Nostrand Co. Inc., 1964. Pp. xii + 554- 


and B S d 
I16s, ernice T, Eiduson. Princeton: D. Van 


book, by three bi 
1 systems and pr i 
ic biochemical co 


ith the general respiratory 
of mental aberration, 
ferences are cited and 


soned and soberly objective 


ork but a carefully rea 
makes difficult 


isciplinary research. At times it 
hend all the 


readin, 
; g anı P S Seet 
intri d a certain degree of chemical sophistication 1s needed to fully compre 
formulae. A glossary is provided, not as one might have 


hnical chemical matters, but giving brief descriptions 
ed in the text. 


ndexes and a final general summary, all add to 


whether animal or human, 
d be grateful to the authors 


` 
f important data. 
F. E. KENYON 
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Histophysiology of Synapses and Neurosecretion. By E. de Robertis. Oxford: 
Pergamon Press, 1964. Pp. 244. 70s. 


This is an account of the main findings concerning the structure of synapses Wa Te 
secretory cells as revealed by electron microscopy. Where possible the morphologica orant 
are related to physiological function. These morphophysiological correlations are pas GE 
and are what will interest the non-specialist such as the psychologist and the stu ae 
behaviour. Examples are changes in synapses following stimulation, in retinal ec Get 
after prolonged dark exposure and in regenerating and degenerating nerves. The secon 
contains accounts of the detailed effects of stimulation on neurosecretion. f et of 

The book, however, is not easy to read for the non-specialist. There is a fair en eae i 
pure morphology giving the text a fragmentary feel in parts. The use of ogee ne 
excessive in places and unnecessarily confusing, for example using both NA an heir 
adrenaline and NE for Nor-epinephrene. The abbreviations are not always explained on a 
first occurrence, there is no separate list of them and their absence from the index is a ser! 
omission. There are some misprints. odie 

On the other hand, the summaries at the end of each chapter are admirable, making "` 


tic 
main outlines of fact and theory easily grasped. It is at this ultrastructural level that syn4P 
and neurosecretory activities will be fully understood. 


G. K. WALLACE 
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The Effect of Context on Schizophrenic Speech 


By MOYRA WILLIAMS 
Littlemore Hospital, Oxford 


die Hei are described in which schizophrenic patients were asked to complete 

ceca mira in length and in verbal constraints. Their performance was com- 

The pail at of controls under normal conditions and under time-pressure. 

Ps ge of the schizophrenic patients was in some ways similar to that of the 
er time-pressure; both groups tended to associate to the first words of the 


se a 3 S 
ae presented rather than following the given verbal constraints. 

a Sg suggested that the difference between schizophrenic and normal behaviour in the 

pletion of verbal passages is mainly due to the speed with which incoming auditory 


stimuli are dealt with. 


The abnormalities of speech which may be shown by some schizophrenic patients 
have been recognized for many years (White, 1926; Woods, 1938), but until re- 
cently attention has mainly been concentrated on naming and categorizing the dis- 
orders, rather than on studying the conditions under which they occur. Most 
Observers agree that the schizophrenic abnormality (in contrast to that of the 
dysphasic patient) lies in the way words follow one another, rather than in the 
number and variety of different words available, although there may be some 
restriction of vocabulary (see Gottschalk et al., 1961, Whitehorn & Zipf, 1943; 
Critchley, 1964). 

In the earlier reports it was generally implied that all schizophrenic patients 
Showed the same type of abnormality and that they showed it under all conditions, 
but more recent observations have indicated that this is not so. It is possible that 
further study and accurate measurement of the conditions under which schizophrenic 


Speech abnormalities manifest themselves might throw light on the mechanisms 


Involved, and it was with this hope in mind that the experiments to be described were 


Carried out. 
ee work along these lines has already been reported, al 
ecting the way schizophrenic patients deal with ver 
described. Thus Gottesman & Chapman (1960) found 
Schizophrenics and normal subjects on tests of syllogistic reasoning, while Moran 
(1953) found that compared to a group of non-psychotic matched controls, schizo- 
Phrenic patients showed no defect in the ability to define words or select synonyms, 
although they did show differences in free production of synonyms, in sentence 
Construction, in analogies, and in word associations. 

The fact that syntax imposes certain constraints on the use of words in normal 
zope is now generally recognized, and a means of devising prose passages of varying 
Statistica] approximations to English has been described by Shannon (1948). Two 
“periments have been published in which comparison is made between schizo- 
Phrenic and normal subjects in ability to re 


peat such passages from memory. 
emnon & Elwood (1961) found no differe ps if full 


ndsome of the conditions 
bal material have been 
no differences between 


nce between these grou 
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d 
allowance was made for verbal I.Q., but Lawson, McGhie & Chapman Geer Ee 
that in their subjects the schizophrenics did worse than the controls = eet wer 
high order of approximation to English, thereby appearing not to e ana 
syntactical constraints. Gerver (1965) investigated the repetition o E eee 
and ungrammatical sentences against a background of white noise ER? dg 
schizophrenic patients and matched controls, and found that in differen dur ott 
schizophrenic patients both the signal-to-noise ratio and grammatical d hee 
important. He concluded that the schizophrenics needed more cues than 
subjects, both as regards sentence structure and signal clarity. wil 

From these experiments it appears that in the reproduction of verbal ge de 
patients suffering from schizophrenia differ from normals in 3 variables: Ge 
length (or amount) of material they can reproduce correctly, (2) the cons ) the 
(syntactical or grammatical) within the language that they can reproduce, (3 
outside interference against which they can reproduce it. d with 

In the above experiments, the schizophrenic patients have been a the 
normals only in their ability to reproduce verbal material presented to them. met 
Present experiments, an attempt was made to see whether the above agen” 
operate in the schizophrenic’s Spontaneous verbal productions. Only 2 of thea 


; Ge d (2) 
3 Constraints were investigated, namely (1) the effect of length or amount, an ( 
syntactical constraints. 


EXPERIMENT 1 
patients aged between 27 and 65 (mean=45) took par", 


inica 
ry I.Q. varied from 70-112 (mean = 90). cli 


Procedure 
The first patient was 
separate sheet of paper, 


1. The boy went to 
2. In the early da 


3. The very next 
The subje 


of 8 
Presented with 3 short Passages, each one written at the toP 
These Passages were: 


passages, all are reduced to co; 
In order to compare the api 
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ing roth word missing, a third time with the 8th and every succeeding roth word missing, 
and so on. These passages were given to 10 normal subjects who were asked to ‘guess’ and 
write in the missing words in each passage. 
i As pointed out by Treisman (1965) the proportion of correct guesses which will be given 
in such a situation will depend on a number of factors, including the number of guesses made. 
However, for the passages constructed by normal subjects, the mean probability of correct 
guesses has been shown to increase with increase in the number of words in the passage being 
continued (Treisman, 1965). 

In the passages produced by the schizophrenic patients, this was not so. The number of 
correct guesses given by the 10 normal subjects to the passages produced by the schizophrenic 
Patients were: 


Number of words in passage Number of correct guesses 


to be continued out of 100 
4 4 
8 I 
16 I 


ws that much of the ‘nonsense’ appears to be 
d of the passage instead of considering the 
tween the subject’s own production and the 


Inspection of the schizophrenic passages sho’ 
due to a subject associating to one single wor 
Passage as a whole. The greater the distance be 
word to which he is associating, the greater the appearance of nonsense produced. The 
absence of any grammatical framework is particularly striking in the schizophrenic production 
and in great contrast to the normal passages. Treisman, when analysing the production of the 
Passages by normal subjects, has suggested that the recognition of grammatical structure plays 
an important part. She suggests that while meaningful associations come to mind first, these 
are usually adapted to fit the grammatical framework, and she goes on to hypothesise, where 
Passages lack a complete grammatical structure, the short-term associations vie? to pre- 
dominate’. It may tentatively be suggested that the schizophrenic remains at this first stage 
of the normal behaviour and fails to proceed to the second. 


EXPERIMENT 2 


used in Experiment 1, 9 members of the 


In this experi izophreni j 
is e enic subjects ` 
periment, 10 of the schizophr: J m senile dementia were asked to guess 


Ospital staff (controls) and ro patients suffering fro: 
Table 1. Showing the number of correct guesses (out of 20) given by subjects in 
Experiment 2 
No. correct Controls Schizophrenic Senile 
4 2 F 
I 


O ON ANUAWNH 
va 
mw 


H 
w 
NU nmn 
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5 6 ` chnique was 
missing words in the passage shown in Appendix II. The ee SCH word 
again used, one subject receiving the passage with the roth an every etc. The number of 
missing, the next with the oth and every succeeding roth word missing, ae in Table 3. 
correct guesses (out of 20) given by each subject in the different groups e gi E correct PUEESeS 
As will be seen, there is a considerable difference between the num er ges Sep 
given by the schizophrenic patients and that given by the controls. That ap Ce performance 
be accounted for entirely by general lowering of intelligence is shown yt ts than did the 
of the senile patients who showed a better response to the syntactical constrain 
schizophrenics. : ber 
Gë again, analysis of the errors made by the schizophrenic patients shows DE aper 
of ‘associations’ to single words, without reference to the passage as a who: E: d another 
subject completed the gap ‘I have been reading --- book’ with the word letter ` an 
the gap in ‘a lot to say --- the upbringing of kittens’ with the word ‘kittens’. s, schizo- 
From experiments 1 and 2, it appears that in their completion of verbal CR ei wend 
phrenic patients (1) tend to ignore the usual syntactical and grammatical constrain a ced Gi 
to perform worse the greater the amount of material given to them. In the eet oe in 
experiment 1, increase in the number of words presented (information-load) and 1 atientS 
the constraints were identical, so it is impossible to deduce whether the sehizophrenio it 
had difficulty in following the usual constraints, or whether their difficulty was cae nd eum: 
with the increased information-load. In the following experiment, Information Jon see 
tactical constraints have been separated and so can be assessed independently of one ano 


EXPERIMENT 3 
Material 

A list of word-strings was prepared in which 
sented; sequences, opposites, and analogies. 
III. Two forms of the strings were Prepared, 
build-up than in the other. These two sets o 
Set 2) each containing half the short and h: 
group received Set 1 and the other half Set 


Procedure 


e re- 
3 different types of relationship were i Ce 
The word-strings used are given in App more 
in one of which each string contained Gap Si 
f strings were divided into two lists (Set 


i i aC! 
alf the long strings. Half the subjects in © 
2. 


Subjects 


The experiment Was carried out on the following groups of subjects: 
Group 1: Controls 
12 members of the 


Hospital staff 
groups of 6 and teste 


sto 2 
. Jod into 
who had taken part in experiment 2 were divided 
d as follows: 


it, 3 
given the above instructions.. If they r equested A 
d time. They were allowed as long as they liked to 
(b) Timed. Subjects w 
last word on each string, 
response rather than the response itself which 
Group 2: chronic schizophrenics 
Ten hospital patients who had taken pa 
same way as untimed controls (Group Ia) 
Group 3: acute schizophrenics 


ere told to give their 


x hearing the 
l responses as soon as possible after he 
and were given to b 


S ive eac 
elieve that it was the time taken to g 
was important. 


. the 
i S A tint 
rt in experiments 1 and 2 were given the tes 


up 3: c ; „ng and 
Six patients who had been admitted to hospital not more than one week prior to testing | 

who showed clinical evidi i : 

Some of these patients had 
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thought di 5 
emgeet a i nine was impossible to distinguish from that of patients with un. 
Greis, illness and this group will therefore be referred to as acute schizo- 


Scoring 
Although the i i i i 
Deen E e ease did not imply that subjects were necessarily required to dedu 
261 Sübjeste T = e gie? SC words in the string and supply a correlate, most of the ee 
ithout hesitation. Where thi e : i S 
ze be) e this procedure was not adopted, 3 different 
1) Subj A iati 
wesse _ a ain (in an associative manner) to early words in the list disregarding the 
Yay! Yahi tre ole. For example, to the sequence ‘ Year Month, etc.’ one patient said ‘ Yah! 
` a song’. To the sequence ‘ Good Bad Cruel Kind Slow’ a number of patients 


responded with ‘ Indifferent’ 
(2) Subj Sé 
Keier a an e to the list as a whole, but did not produce a response which 
Sor amle io aig ip to the last word of the string as the relationship of the earlier words. 
ee e reen rein involving sequences as opposed to opposite or analogies the 
Tahoe Meanie’ what the sequence represented instead of continuing it. To ‘Massif 
Trot’ ther n’ some said ‘landscape’ or ‘climbing’. To the sequence ‘Gallop Cant 
hae e were responses ‘ Horses’ or‘ With your feet’. " 
SE Cem poene a word related to the last of the string, but whose relationship was 
Skeen hera he rest of the string was considered. For example, to the string ‘Calf Veal 
So SE ponas Tani , and to the sequence “Spade Dig Pen’ the response ‘Pencil’. 
ponses show a marked deviation from those of the control group, they will 


be 
refe 
rred to here as ‘errors’. 


Results 
rs made per subject in each group 


Tabl 
e 2, columns 3 and 4, shows the proportion of erro: 
der timed conditions, normal sub- 


ont 

Ja Esser: mm, word-strings. It will be seen that un 

tions the inc = tly more errors than under untimed conditions, but that under both condi- 

This diff ease in the number of build-up units decreases the number of errors given. 
‘erence is in the expected direction although the size is not statistically significant. 


Table 2. Showing the proportion of errors per group in experiment 3 
Proportion of errors 
per person 


SS SSC 
Related to Related to 


Proportion of total errors 


Subj No. in 
ubjects Group Short strings Long strings Ist word other words 
N : 
mat (untimed) 6 omg 0:06 0°06 088 
Schizo pied) 6 0'13 0-08 0°20 055 
Schis Phrenic (chronic) 10 040 0:60 ors 0°30 
‘ophrenic (acute) 6 024 0'52 0'25 0°36 


so. The total number of errors per person is consider- 


eof chi-squared for right and wrong responses 
is well above 10, giving p=0°005 OT less), and 
f build-up units to increase the 


I e 
gie EE atient groups this is not 
etween th an in the normal groups (the valu 
there is SE 2 normal and the 2 patient groups 

number of sonar a tendency for increase in 
The pro Ga responses in the 2 patient groups- : j ; 
groups are SE of responses of Type 1 OF of Types 2 and 3 combined in the 4 subject 
under tim own in Table 2 columns 5 and 6. that normal subjects when not 
the iers Pressure make very few errors related to the first word of the sequence (Type 1), 
and in Pina of their errors being related to later words on the list. 
the first normal subjects under time pressure there is an increased ten 
words. The value of chi-squared for the difference between group 1a, 


Other S 
groups is well over 10, giving p=0'0°5- 


the number o 
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These results can be summarized as follows: if the different words in a ae 
related by logical connections, the longer the sequence the greater is the probabi a dest 
further words will continue the relationship' if uttered by normal subjects under e a 
conditions. These relationships therefore play the same part in determining verbal behavi 
as semantic and syntactic constraints. . ` 

In GER Se and in normals under time-pressure, these relationships ae 
appear to act as constraints. The individual words of the sequences are treated as mar 
stimuli. The question therefore arises, would normal subjects respond like schizophre 


H 

3 À ARE R e? 

they were asked to complete strings of independent verbal stimuli under time-pressur' 
This was investigated in the next experiment. 


EXPERIMENT 4 
Material 


10) 
The first 90 words from the Kent-Rosanoff Word Association list (Kent & Rosanoff, 19 
were arranged in 3 lists, each list containing 10 strings of 2, 3, or 4, words. 


Subjects 
Twenty- 
Hospital to 
diagnosed 
admitted p: 


Procedure 


: e 
four members of the Hospital Staff (Normals) and 12 patients from aan 
ok part in the experiment. The patients consisted of one group (N= 6) who ntly 
as suffering from chronic schizophrenia, and another group (N=6) of rece ec? 
atients demonstrating schizophrenic thought disorder, selected as in experimen 


«ate Of, 
at these words make you thin! 


es 
word which applies to all the o” 
say’. 


Each subject was given all three lists, but the order of Presentation was varied so that i 


A d ice 
group of subjects each list was Presented twice in first place, twice in second place and "9 
in third place. 


n each 


The subjects were divided into 7 groups and were tested as follows: 


gc N es Manner of testing 
I ormals Test n g 
2 6 Normals st was given as outlined above. 


per 
Words were read out by E at the rate e 
second, but subjects were only given 5 e give? 
in which to make response. If no bea 
by that ti i ds presen’ 
e eg, y me, next string of words p: 


dis- 
Words read out as fast as Æ could utter ker to 
tinctly, but subjects given as long as they 
ke response o 
S ma p ons 
4 Normals Words read out fast as for Group 3, and resP 
D ti i 
ge: a ime restricted as for Group 2 
6 6 acute schizophrenics seen while 
showing evidence of thought 
disorder , As for Group 1 
7 The same 6 subjects as in Group 
6, when thought disorder show- 
ed clinical improvement 
Scoring 
to 
e SE Gaam Ce in terms of the position of the word on the stimulus e iio 
which they were relevant. A response was scored as rel. pee” f 
the Kent-Rosanoff data to that word iinet tts Rete, E ° 
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scoring is open to several critici 

2 riticisms (see Sommer et al. 1960) but was consider 
these by virtue of its objectivity. ` ES? 
Results 


oe ree of responses per group of subjects relevant to each word in each list is 

cea. S 3. The number of subjects in each group scoring more or less than 4 relevant 

ae tat o the first and last word on each list have been subjected to chi-squared tests in 
ables, the values of which (to the nearest whole number) are shown in Table 4. 


Table 3. Showing the total number of responses relevant to each word on each list in 
each group of subjects tested 


List 1 List 2 List 3 
sd Group Conditions gie M A 
ubjects Number of testing ist 2nd 1st 2nd 3rd 1st 2nd 3rd 4th 


Presented Tested 


N 

ew I slowly slowly 21 29 14 I i a It I 2 27 

ee 2 slowly fast ig go m NS BZ Z Së TE TO 

Now al 3 fast slowly 2: 33 14 17 28 12 9 9 31 

Ce 4 fast fast 20 1g 10 16 13 7 13 6 o 
schizophreni 

Fester 5 slowly slowly 25 21 14 9 23 13 12 7 I6 

d es 6 slowly slowly 18 24 12 Së SR SZ 3 
schizophrenic 7 slowly slowly 16 19 4 8 13 B 9u 9 


est whole number and probability 


Table 4. Showing the value of chi-squared to the near 
the Firstand Last wordson the 


H ` Ss 
etween subjects giving 1-3 and 4—10 responses relevant to 
different lists 


List 1 (short) List 2 (medium) List 3 (long) 


cl 
1st word Last word rst word Last word xst word Last word 


G 
roups under comparison 


TE op WS Z F 


to 


N x p x P x 
SE comparing speed of 
ntation (G : 
banda (Groups 1 and 2: _ = 
facia comparing speed of 
Y ing (Groups 1 and 3:2 and 
Ka Bä 3 0°20 — 36 
sere (group 1) and chronic 
No ophrenic (Groups) — 7 
i ae (Group 1) and acute 
di 1zophrenic when Thought 
Ee (Group 6) _ Se 
Vë wer (Group 1) and acute 
‘izophrenic when in re- 
Mission (Group 7) = Sa 9 ool — 


— 8 oor — 


0'002 3 0'20 25 0'002 


= 25 01002 — SS 0:092 


== 25 01002 — ž5 07002 


25 0'002 


i order to assess the effect of time-pressure on the no: the two Cer Gees 

Beste dently [(z), during speed of presentation of words, Ek Sie a i Sei ra p 
al subjects h d, so that Groups 1 and 3 ave been cı 

a ave here been regrouped, SO 1 

nd 4 to assess effect of time-pressure during presentation, an x and 2 have been compared 


wit H 
h3 and 4 to assess effect of time-pressure during testing. 


rmals at th 
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ups 
It will be seen that whereas there are no significant differences between ay pane 3 F f 
on the short list (Set 1), there are some on the longer lists, particularly on t Caen See 
normal subjects are allowed unlimited time in which to make their responses ( Patel 
3, Table 3) there is a strong tendency to respond to the last word on all h dar 
to time-pressure when making a response, they tend to respond to earlier wor 
The rate at which stimuli are presented has no significant effect. d 6) show the 
The patients suffering from schizophrenia, chronic or acute, (Groups 5 an aaah coal 
same tendency as normal people under response-time-pressure in responding 
words on the longer lists instead of to the last ones. n g yas 
In the 6 bit ill patients who were given the same test a second time, this Läiche? 
somewhat less evident in the improved state, and indeed on the medium-length list o 
was scarcely significant. ` i 
Using the Kent-Rosanoff data it is possible to give each response a communality aeee 
based on the number of times it was given by the original population. Thus a repone a S 
by 135 of the original subjects is scored = 135, while a response given only once re omen 
score=1. Scoring all acceptable responses in this way, it is found that the average EC 
ity of responses to the last word decreases in normal subjects as the length of the as But 
string increases (see Table 5) even when subjects are not under time-pressure. A sim1 


S iant 
i ; 5 : > A c patien! 
less marked tendency is seen in the acute schizophrenics but is not seen in the chronic p: 
group. 


ord 
Table 5. The average Kent—Rosonoff Communality score per response to the last W 


on Lists 1-3 


x ic when 
Normals not Acute schizophrenic W 


under time-pressure Chronic schizophrenic thought disordered 
List (Group 1) (Group 5) (Group 6) 
I 135 95 TI 
2 87 64°5 73 
3 66 84 KEN? 


Summarizing these findings it appears that: 

(1) Increasing the number of un 
decreases the relevance 

(2) Imposing time- 
connected string than 

(3) Inschizophreni 
as normal people und hizo- 

(4) As the clinical evidence of thought disorder decreases, there is a tendency for SCHT. 
phrenic patients to approximate to a more normal pattern of response to strings © 
connected words, 


erson 
connected words which are presented to a normal p 
e of his response to the last word. 


e an une 
Pressure causes a normal Person to respond to earlier words of 
he would otherwise. 


c illness, patients res, 


ay 
e . me Wi 

` pond to unconnected word-strings in the sa 

er time-pressure, 


DISCUSSION 
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Ca i HP : 
va hei = if ; were independent. This tendency has been observed in 
Së dte patients by many people in many situations and is variously described 
gë eg ng (Goldstein) or ‘over-inclusive’ (Payne, 1961). 
ee 
however, thatthe diffe a ormal su jects under tme- pressure suggests, 
etiecoF thmanned with rence etween the normal and the schizophrenic is mainly 
wea. a: ge wit a certain mental processes are carried out. A time interval 
teen penig ora normal person is not long enough for a schizophrenic, or 
otma baea A e schizophrenic patient is carrying out the same processes as the 
i nuch more slowly. 
eee weigh voie hold, then it should follow that in ‘understanding’ a 
emiedieg eng d the normal person is summing or rejecting the associations 
Scat bag SC = words of a sequence at sucha speed that the process is seldom 
‘Pia lon SE y himself. It should also follow that if schizophrenic patients were 
atid te a e intervals between the units of a verbal sequence, they would under- 
Egger ee manner. These hypotheses are open to experimental investiga- 
would be F u tine be hard to test. If verified, however, further points of interest 
Sagan aised: why does the schizophrenic take so long or why exactly does he 
Th Process so difficult ? 
is a intervals play an important part in the appreciation of auditory signals 
Wunde Geert and has been subject to experimental investigation from the days of 
“E pecok a raisse, 1964). That timing is also important in the comprehension 
language fe be realised by anyone who has had difficulty in following a foreign 
Cis, Zeg Ve en fast. What goes on during these time intervals and why the pro- 
which SE ved should be slowed down in schizophrenia are, however, questions 
s Pret a to have been little considered. D is hoped t 
out into these important issues 1n the near future. 


hat further experiments may 


shin SC muen indebted to the Medical Research Council for the financial grant which made 

likaiset possible, to Professor R. C. Oldfield and other members of the M.R.C. Psycho- 
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APPENDIX I 
Passage 1 


aking 
gee htfully 

y 1s right through the m iddle hole oft ight go out thoug! 
making his bed badly. ‘ ene MNS 


form to any regulations known by an 
make with it after you. 


attack the girls savagely and so cause them untold fear no harm whatever will come prov! 
that they flee all possible dangers, 
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Schizophrenics: (The very next day they decided to go for a picnic che mes cera 
did the schoolman which help the children outing offered met dourly ee e E 
capable work word not with money or sense writing confidence pen — = GE 
ment succeed indefinitely nothing word fish money kees love the frig 
Navarre fright word keys boat often arriving usually no where. 


APPENDIX II 


Let us face it my beautiful white cat is a born hunter and Mere eg oo ege 
do about it I hate to see her slinking through the tall grass after ‘di sehen soon as she appears 
too thankful that she is white being white must be an awful han ch I have been reading a 
on the lawn every small living creature prepares to take Coen? t the upbringing of kittens 
book on the behaviour of domestic animals it has alot to say e apne te hunt and kill 
for instance it has proved that kittens brought up on i sand a scientific end to the theory 
just as eagerly as cats raised on a normal css a eb farmers to keep down the 
that well-fed cats do not hunt in fact the opposite is true af din dea to do the job properly 
rodent population in barns and outbuildings must be wel e : eer RE hunting the 
according to recent experiments however there is one bg a the first group was raised 
experiment was conducted on three matched groups o 


naturally by their hunting mothers from the 


APPENDIX III 
Set 1 


1.246 (Given for practice and not scored) 
2. Year month week 

3. Massif range mountain 
4. Ton hundredweight stone 
a Toe foot ankle knee 
7 
8 


+ Gallop canter trot walk 
- Inch foot yard furlong 


` Summer winter top 
9. Good bad slow 
to. Black white thick thin in 
Wet dry on off up 
12. Spade dig pen 
13. Book read boat sail car 
14. Bird shoot deer stalk fox —— 
15. Calf veal sheep 
ish swim frog hop bird —— 
17. Corn bread chicken 
Set 2 
+ 3 6 9 —— (Given for practice and not scored) 
Year month week day 
assif range mountain hill —— 
on hundredweight stone pound —— 
Foot ankle knee 
` Gallop canter trot 
Inch foot yard 
ummer winter high low top ——— 
Good bad cruel kind slow —— 
10. Black white in 
et dry up 
` Spade dig chair sit pen 
13. Book read car 
14. Bird shoot fox 
Calf veal bull beef sheep —— 
ish swim bird 
orn bread cow milk chicken ——— 


Sy an ae yn 


S 
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Adolescent Personality Trends in Primary Factors mamaa = 
the 16 PF and the HSPQ Questionnaires through ages 11 to 23 


By A. P. SEALY 
University of London 


AND R. B. CATTELL 
University of Illinois 


The High School Personali 
which measure 12 personali 


t 
istent bu 
on age were found on seven factors, and consist 

ur others. 


o 
Stuf i ount t 
ces of the trends (which in some source traits am 

mean over 20 years) are very briefly discussed. 


Practical and theoretical consequen 
half a standard deviation shift of the 


corrections are significant, (b 
standing the natural history 
Silence of personality development. 
The importance of any of 
of intelligence tests and und 
standing of the general intelli dien DA 
primary factors now realized to be of roughly equal importance in predicting 
dividual behaviour, Consequently, 
directed on to the age curves of ot 
recognized and as scales to measur: 
first of a number of systematic con 
through childhood and adult periods. 


` e ing and 
Of the twenty or so Personality factors replicated in questionnaire, rating 
objective test media, this stud: 
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ie these unitary structures have also been shown to hold up as simple structure 
S- ben eS cron German, Italian, and Japanese population samples (Cattell, 
Tanficke eek 1961; Cattell & Pawlik, in press; Cattell & Meschieri, in press; 
pe attell, in press). Cattell & Warburton (1961) compared the higher 
actors found with British and American students. 
st seeming results on age trends (with which the present study more 
book (Cate véi out results largely agree) were published in an earlier 16 PF Hand- 
genre tell & Stice 1957), and results also exist on age trends of the anxiety factor, 
i pe g as a second order factor in the 16 PF (Cattell & Scheier, 1961). But other- 
py for some plots of measures 1n the childhood range (Cattell, 1957), on 
hav zen measures by the O-A Battery (Cattell, et al 1955), nothing appears to 
© pern published on the normal biological plus culture age curves of primary 
personality factors. 
SC ene eventually take in the whole 
tere escvence; which makes a natural deve 2 
= i since the work of G. Stanley Hall (1904) asa special period of “Sturm 
Fre drang”, and of rapid development. To bring out possible contrasts with 
joining pre and post periods, we have, however, stretched the period of observa- 


ti ` 
on to include years 11 through 23. 


age range, but this article concentrated 
Jopmental unit in view of its repeated 


T EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 
© cover this wider adolescent period with available scales it is necessary to dovetail the 
o 18, and the 16 PF for 16 to old age. 


D . 
ie two instruments, the HSPQ, designed for 11 to 6 ¢ 
factors Si as pointed out above, these instruments are designed to deal with the same replicated 
Ee for the two extra factors found with clarity only for adults. The items are 
naal validated against the same factor concept in any designated source trait, though 
age-ch; ly there will arise those slightly different weights on specific behaviours which the 
for anging factor pattern necessitates. T! 'hese tests take about one class period to administer, 
each of two forms, A and B, so that roughly two hours of testing constitutes the basis for 
E which thus 


tl 
€ present analysis. The reliability of the measurements for each factor score, 
centres on 0°73 for the HSPQ and 0°84 for the 


D 
dei. Së about 8 minutes per factor and 20 items, 
ghtly longer 16 PF scales (Cattell & Eber, 19653 Cattell & Beloff, 1962). 
and S samples were taken essentially from high school populations up to the 18-year level 
nu rom college undergraduates to age 25- The latter is at present our only source of adequate 
re within the 18-25 year period. But its use naturally introduces the necessity for 
Owing for the selective and perhaps environmental effect of admission to college. This is 


discussed b d across the U.S 
elow. G i ur samples are reasonably well scattere across th Si, 
geg me as part of the regular standardization pro- 


a 

ne pe diverse socio-economic regions, i 
M - The sexes are equally represented at each age as Table 1 shows. 
Dec extensive studies are in progress to discover the allowance n 
Së of undergraduate students. But as a basis for the e 
year Gë compared the undergraduate sample with general high schoo 
a third ioe a oo in terms of a t-test on Se KC S 
adolescent age group now goes to e 
KZ only) and since eege is am directly only on jntelligence or attainment, one 
iti not expect differences of any high significance. But if we go down to Ge E 

S evident that personality selection of some degree does occur on factors A, 
Si 2 for males, and L, O, and Q4 for females. Curiously, the difference does not reac! 
nificance on Factor B, Intelligence, although it is in the expected direction- Wë: 
e must recognize from the work of Holmes (1962), Holland (1960), geet (19 Ss a 

ers that the selection for personality in universities is complex phenomenon. GC p 

© appreciable percentage of drop out after the first year makes correction for the differences 


Š : rapes 4 5 ; fit 
adjustments by sufficiently varied principles (1) no adjustment, i.e. computing the awa ti 
regression from 15 to 25 without any correction; (2) computing the best fit age aioe 4 
curves from 15 to 25 after correcting the averages for college students to those of the hig: 


Table 1. Sizes of Samples used in measuring age trends in adolescence and young 
adulthood 


HSPQ 16 PF 


p — 


Age Males Females Males Females 


1r 57 54 

12 130 132 

13 IQI 188 

14 204 234 

15 193 319 5 II 
16 129 345 33 45 
17 123 188 210 201 
a5 301 387 
19 IQI 174 
20 123 70 
ae 57 37 
22 SC 
23 

e? 13 6 


25 
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seen in Table 2 alone rough, and the possibility must be seriously considered, from the Weer 
Graffam (in press) now in progress, that college residence does produce discernible changes 
these personality factors. . 
For safety, in the present, limited, information on the matter we have tried the outcome of 

7 J x e ar 
Table 2. Differences in Personality Traits Between High School and College 18 ye | 


olds 
Males Females 
High i 
High 
School College 
Factor Mean Mean CR Pr. Ta Ka C.R. P 
3 Hr 20°14 3°21 <o-or 23°40 23°03 oH | 
c a 1645 r17 15°70 1618 CO 
S 3 he 32'00 0-67 29°40 30°75 1°48 
F RER 23°69 op 17°69 18-16 0°56 
r Ce — 0-47 31:93 31°49 0'45 
g : 27°2 172 ees 2712 27°86 SE 
a ‘32 26°66 oro 23°89 25°03 0°88 
l 7 4 1914 2°38 <o-os 24:87 25°38 0°83 Ka 
M mae 18:36 os 16-68 14°67 gaa =" 
N pe ante "äu  <oos 23°91 23°23 ove 
ois š a 0'93 g 
O 21°50 21°64 ois ie? arte 1°81 seg 
a eg 17°39 1-46 16:28 16°50 one 
Q; pep Sea? 2'83 <o-or 19°55 18-91 on 
ros k v 0'41 e 
Q4 24°84 24°73 Io o a 1.77 at 


as 
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school ‘type’ at each 
level from 19 t b i 
Stee age 19 to 25, by the extent of the difference found i 
= GER éi SE ep wpe Ce gek (3) computing age camer SE 
ae , and for college students from 18 to 25 separatel, 
bie 2 Si slopes of the two disconnected lines. Presentation of he Ce Ee 
e ‘corrections for college’ to be applied to our results as they become available 


METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


Means and si 
nd i 
fiston, Ze Sem in raw scores have first been computed for each sex at each age on each 
se ge labeled, say, 17, means from 17:0 to 17°11 months, and its central value i 
The e E at 17 years, 6'o months. = 
Se, EEN 
are od of quantification has been first to fit by eye a best smooth curve to the points 
nd a theages. A decision then has to be made whether this is linear or curvilinear, 
waana r ty is significantly different from a horizontal line. If, as mostly happened share 
ee ege gie Keess from linearity, the statistical significance of the departure of the 
cient 
record ee Mée ‘rom zero was computed. Any t-value of p<o-os and beyond we 
his Geer 
Aana Games of sample average scores on age was computed (on the combined forms 
hd odk, e: males and females separately, since there are reasons to believe that for biological 
ral reasons there may well be significant sex differences in trend in this adolescent 


Period, 
Th . e 
e regression coefficient, b, for the sample was computed thus: 
ay 
b= dx? 


where x= deviati 
deviation of each age value from mean age, J= deviation of each sample average 


fact 

Sen from over-all average score. 

standard deviation of b was computed from th 

_ 20-5 

n-2 
ximately like Student's t and its significance was 
fa significant t-value is that a linear regression can 
from these regressions tending to be smaller than 


e following formula: 
oi 


Ae E of b to oy is distributed appro 

be fitted S accordingly. The implication 0 

SS o the data, the squared deviations 
ed by chance (Snedecor, 1956)- 


RESULTS FOR PRIMARY SOURCE TRAITS 
les and females, the b coefficients found for 


T: 
ables 3 and 4 set out respectively for ma 
rs); (2) Phase 2, Later Adolescence (18-23 


(1) Phase r, Early Adolescence (1 1-18 yea 
year), and (3) The Whole Range, with the correction adjustment as described above. 

1S arrangement permits the reader to consider results both with and without cor- 
rection, though it makes the tablea little complexat first sight. Furthermore, inorder 
Rot to have the complication of combining the student correction with a change of 
instrument the ‘whole range’ is actually 15 to 23 years, the period for which sub- 
Jects were uniformly tested with the 16 PF. (See Table 1 for overlap of instruments 
pa ages.) In Tables 3 and 4 there are some 17 b values significant at p < 0'02 or 
Deyond, and others at p < 0'05. Tt is thus evident that significant age changes exist 


1n this area, but also that they do not always exist over the whole range, though 


"e consistent in direction and substantial in other parts. 
ach factor will have its age trends separately described, and we shall take the 


nain trends, treating any discussion of curvilinearity only in terms of a break in two 


linear trends. 
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Source Trait A, Affectothymia 


For brevity let us refer to early or ‘biological’ adolescence as x I-17 years (phase 
1) and to later or cultural adolescence as 18-23 years (phase 2), though these adjectives 
are not to be taken too seriously at present. In phase 1 both males and females show a 
steady increase in scores on this factor. This was true both for the HSPQ, covering 
the ages 11 to 17 (b= +0-228 males and + 0-423 for females), and for the 16 PF from 
15 to 18 years (the ‘b’ values for males and females being +0364 and +0°884, 
respectively). All of these b values are significant. Descriptively, ‘biological 
adolescence’ brings more warm hearted sociability and reduction of aloofness. 
However, in phase 2 students who go to ci 


markedly higher in scores on factor A first, but their 
significantly (b= —o0-557) during their stay at college, while girls fall very slightly. 


) is known to contribute to scholastic per- 
formance (Cattell & Butcher, 1965), but there is also work not yet published showing 
that in the same subjects, Te-tested, college education induces a shift toward objec- 
tivity, scepticism and aloofness, i.e., in the A(—) direction, as here. 


Source Trait B, Intelligence 


that crystallized intelligence (Cattel 
the college period, though with decreasing rate, 


Source Trait C, Ego Strength 


(11 to 17 years), the b 
— 0392 for females. Both trends are highly 
d may account for the factor analytic evidence 
markedly with age (whence it is included in the 


tor E; however , the trend reaches signi- 


| 
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bec i i 
ih oz more dominant, while women—who throughout score lower on this factor 
o men—become slightly more submissive. These latter trends, however, are 


not significant. 


Source Trait F, Surgency 

According to all four sources of evidence, Surgency increases in the first part of 
dance with trends noted earlier during the onset of biological 
ver, around 17-19 this flattens out and begins 
has been noticed in the earlier data (Cattell and 
The only significant trends 


adolescence, in accor 
adolescence (Cattell, 1957). Howe 
that long and steady descent which 
Stice, 1957) to hold through later and mature years. 


(p<o-0s) are actually for this decline. 


Source Trait G, Superego 


No significant or absolu 
for future research is tha 
marked for boys than girls, which is not continued, 
in the second phase. 


tely consistent trend exists, but the indicated hypothesis 
t there occurs a slight rise in early adolescence, more 
at least with the college group, 


Source Trait H, Parmia 


Except for college men there is a uniform slight rise, but not significant. The 


indications are thus of a slight decline in shyness (in H(_), threctia, i.e., threat 
Susceptibility) which fits into the earlier evidence (Cattell & Stice, 1957) indicating 
such a slight steady decline in threctia over most ages studied. 


Source Trait I, Premsia 
On this ‘overprotected emotional sens 
Considerably lower than females, as consi 


1965). The only significant trend result is that th 
(b=0-437) in early adolescence, i.e., they become more tough-minded, realistic and 


self reliant. There is no change in the male trends through the college years. For 
females there is no trend over early adolescence, but there is a sharp rise (on the 
16 PF results) from 15 to 18 years, paralleled by a similar increase on the HSPQ 
from 15 to 17 years suggesting, as earlier theories of premsia have mooted, that rise 
in I factor is connected with fuller assumption of the feminine role. Thus in I 
factor we have an interesting instance of a dimension on which men and women pull 
still further apart over adolescence. 


itivity’ or premsia source trait males score 
stently found elsewhere (Cattell and Eber, 
e scores of males drop significantly 


Source Trait J, Coasthenia 
sote decline significantly in early adolescence on coa: 
1diosyncratic and more group active. Since this has been calle > 
the lesser male reduction may point to a significant difference consis 


male staying more ‘ idiosyncratic’. 


sthenia, becoming less 
d the ‘Hamlet factor ch 
tent with the 


h the 


Source Trait L, Protension 
where for males does the trend reac 


All six plots show a decline but nov 
> 
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criterion of significance, though that for females is regular and has a significant 
linear component (p<o-05 and p<o-oo1). This again points to a move toward 
assumption of a feminine role or personality at adolescence, for it is a factor on which 
females have been found significantly lower in several studies. 


Source Trait M, Autia 


In phase 1 both males and females show a tendency for scores to decrease, that is 
in the direction of becoming more conventional, realistic and practical. The trends 
(—0-690 for males and —o-206 for females) are not significant, but in phase 2 the 
college men’s scores tend to increase (b= +0-503, not significantly), while the 
women’s scores tend to fall (b= —o0-431) and to do so significantly over the whole 
range. Possibly the increase over this range for men is in keeping with the finding 
that creative researchers and artists tend to be high M (Cattell & Drevdahl, 1955), 
and individuals who are at college well into their twenties are likely to have academic, 
research or serious artistic interests. The finding that the opposite trend occurs 
among women deserves study in connection with the cultural conflict over the 


women’s role, and the assertion of Kretschmer (1935) that this role is antithetical to 
cultural creativity. 


Source Trait N, Shrewdness 


All figures show a positive but slight trend, 
through college years. However, 
linearity. 


slightly greater from 15 to 18 and 
the plots are too irregular to give significant 


Source Trait O, Guilt Proneness 


Seven of eight tangents are in the direction of decrease. On the HSPQ instru- 
ment males show a steady significant decrease in scores (b= —0-342); an equally 
sharp decrease in scores (— 2-46) occurs on the 16 PF over the period 15 to 18 but 
(with reduction to two degrees of freedom) is not significant. It is reasonable to 
assert here that boys become significantly less worrying, depressed, and readily 
guilt-prone throughout adolescence. For the girls, who, incidentally, score here a$ 
elsewhere more highly than boys, the trend approaches significance (p< 0-05) 
only over the corrected 1 5 to 23 range. 

Source Trait Q,, Radicalism 
Here we meet 


(males at least) in th: 


more conservative than men. 


Source TraitQ,, Self Sufficiency 


Significant increases characterize most periods and groups except the earliest 


Ké 


| 
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phase. If we take this as 11-16 (mean of the 15 and 17 overlap) then girls show a 
significant fall and the boys a trivial fall in this period. Thus our conclusion here 
would ultimately be that a curvilinear relation exists, wherein a nadir occurs at the 


onset of adolescence followed by rapidly increasing self sufficiency. 


Source Trait Q3, Self Sentiment 


Men and women in college sho 
significantly and otherwise data is irregular except 
over the latter part of adolescence. 


w indications of increasing self sentiment, but not 
for a significant increase in males 


Source Trait Q4, Ergic Tension 

Results agree on a rise in the firs 
the rise being continued later for t 
girls in college and for boys with co 
difference correction). This suggest 
frustration. 


t phase of adolescence, followed by fall thereafter, 
he girls than the boys. The fall is significant for 
llege and non-college combined (with college- 
s early adolescence as a period of maximum 


DISCUSSION 


It should be remembered that in T: ables 3 and 4 above we have been examining the 
significance of alinear trend. When thisis not significantitis possible that some other 
curve would be significant, and quite frequently the difference of score between two 
successive ages, examined by a t-test is significant when the trend over several years 
is not. The simple fitting of a best-fitting line by eye in some cases definitely sug- 
gests a curvilinear relation. Thus we have instances above of a significant drop from 
Ir to 15 followed by a rise from 17 0P, and also of a source trait deefe to about 
18 and dropping thereafter. But at the present stage of hypotheses deeg? we 
have subjected the data in such cases only to the test of a linear trend from e 3 17 
Or rg to 18 and a distinct linear trend from 18 to 23. As the last column S pa es 3 
and 4 shows there are also 7 instances beyond p < 0-02 sipan an eN 
P<0-05 to p<o-o2 significance, holding as linear trends steadily across 


range. ired by having to ‘ join up’ results of two 
Wi iti ements require 5 SEN 
ith the conditional d : ffects of two samples, succinctness 1S diffi- 


instruments and to recognize possible e 
ing i ummary we can present. 
cult, but the following is the most compact $ ry EE 


(1) Significant trends, common to both sexes andal e e of 11 and 24 as 
been found in 1,995 male and 2,409 female subjects between t gr mee 
follows: (x) an increase of affectothymia, A, factor f ene re à 1-173 (4) a decrease 
intelligence, from 15-23; (3) a decrease of excitability, D» KOT egs, O, early in boys 
of surgency, F, after early adolescence ; (5) a fall of guilt see inl ër adolescence, 
and later in girls; (6) an increase of self sufficiency, Qa, especialy 


3 ars. . 
and (7) a fall in ergic tension, Qa, from earn PA ds are additionally evident 
Some very uniform but not necessarily significant trenc® 


ini i ; rewdness, N. T hey 

1n increased ego strength, C; dominance, E; pe ; and sh: 

Occur across the later adolescent range more T — not found for boys, and 
(2) Significant differences exist for girls where they 
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vice versa, occur in an appreciable minority of traits. Thus girls show a significant 
fall in L, protension, and J, coasthenia, where the fall for males is not significant, 
and in M, autia, they decline while young men show a rise. Young men also show a 
significant rise in self sentiment strength Q3, where women show a slight fall (except 
for a non-significant rise in the university women). 

(3) The university student group shows a significantly different trend from the 
non-college population in the rapid rise of radicalism, Q;, 
trend toward an earlier and steeper onset of desurgency, 
strength in the standard superego pattern. The surg 
accord with that in the recent, unpublished study of N 


university life in the later student years is associated 
withdrawal from sociabili 


form in a single table. 


and a barely significant 
together with a reduction of 
ency-desurgency trend is in 
ichols (1963) indicating that 
with increased reserve and 
ty. Table 5 summarizes the above conclusions in simplified 


ty to separate maturational change 


WS can, briefly indicate some hypotheses 0? 
ulterior eyj 


nge in radicalism (Q,), differentially 
onment again. The downward trend 
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Table 5 
General Population: 
High School Selected Combined; with 
s= — (University correction 
HSPQ 16 PF Students) to latter 
Factor Ages 11-17 15-18 18-23 15-23 
A Males Up + Up Down + Down 
Females Up + Up Down Up 
B Males Up ++ No Trend Up Up ++ 
Females Up ++ Up Up + Up ++ 
C Males Up Up Up Up 
Females Up Up Up Up 
E Males Up Up Up Up ++ 
Females Up Up No Trend No Trend 
F Males Up Up Down + Up 
Females Up Up Down Down + 
G Males No Trend Up No Trend Up + 
Females Up Up Down No Trend 
H Males Up Up No Trend Up 
Females Up Up No Trend Up 
I Males Down ++ No Trend No Trend No Trend 
Females No Trend Up No Trend uP 
L Males nm Down No Trend Down 
Females — Down Down + Down + + 
M Males = Down Up Up 
Females SS Down Down Down + 
N Males — Up Up Up ot 
Females = No Trend Up Up 
O Males Down ++ Down Down DONA 
Females Down No Trend Down Down: + 
Qi Males = Down + Ga Ab z Trend 
Females ae No Trend P 
Q2 Males No Trend Up Up ++ up A z 
Females Down + Up Up Up ++ 
Q; Males No Trend ue = No Trend 
e own 
Q, gg No Trend Dewa A Down Down + 
p Down + Down 
D Females Up Up 
Males Down + 
J Females Down ++ 
Males Down 
Females Down + + 


n surgency (F) could be a biological decline in basal metabolic te = ae 
o ergic tension (Q4) in early adolescence suggests the rise of t T i SCH 
Prior to the discovery of sublimatory and other ways of coping wit : Se 
be Steady rise in self-sufficiency (Q2) from early adolescence sure y 
WS increasing relaxation of parental restrictions, and so on. 
he sharp decline in D, excitability, and of J, coasthenia, 
adolescence suggest that it would be profitable to explore bio 
© nature of these factors, especially in view of the oes 
“Ssociations for the latter (Cattell, Young & Hundleby, 19 4). 


in the early phase of 
logical hypotheses for 
t evidence of genetic 
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‘Psychic: Somatic’ Symptoms and Hostility 


By G. A. FOULDS 


Medical Research Council Unit for Research on the 
Epidemiology of Psychiatric Illness, Edinburgh 


Wo; i iatri i i 

Steet diagnosed by psychiatrists as schizophrenics, paranoid states, psychotic depressives, 

Tai ore anxiety states or neurotic depressives, were dichotomized within each group on the 
of the Psychic v. Somatic Scale of the Symptom-Sign Inventory. Male neurotics and 


a owe neurotics were similarly dichotomized. 

gg E group scored higher than the ‘somatic’ group in 10 out of 13 instances on 

putes T ity and in 12 out of 13 instances on Direction of Hostility (i.e. more intro- 
y). It is suggested that somatization of symptoms might be a substitute form of 


intropunitiveness. 
INTRODUCTION 
oo ena hc examine the relationship, if any between the ratio of 
y somatic complaints and various expressions of hostility 
among psychotic, neurotic and character neurotic subjects. The now widely 
accepted psychoanalytic view of the conversion reaction has been stated by Cameron 
Ge as follows: ‘The disturbed function may express forbidden impulses, the 
Fee meng them, and self-punishment for having such impulses É If this be so, 
Keen o complain predominantly of somatic’ rather than psychological symptoms 
ud score lower on a questionnaire measure of General Hostility and less intro- 
Punitively on a measure of Direction of Hostility (intropunitive-extrapunitive). 


PROCEDURE 


Subjects: All female subjects were aged 20 to 69 years. 
ifty normal women were seen a few days before discharge fro: 


wards of a General Hospital. 

Psychiatric Sample I (women) consisted of 60 Neuro 
Psychiatrists as Hysterics, 20 as Anxiety States and 20 as Depressives 
A. All were acut 


(20 Melancholics and 20 Paranoid Schizophrenics, 
consisted of 9° Neurotics (18 Hysterics; 20 Anxiety States; 


ospital. 
acme Sample II (women) : s 
epressives and 12 Character Neurotics); 29 Integrated Psychotics (27 Melancholics and 
grated Psychotics. Approximately one-fifth were in- 
mainder were attending a Psychiatric wardina 


m the Medical and Surgical 


tics (20 having been diagnosed by 
);40 Integrated Psychotic 
e in-patients in a Mental 


2 : 5 
Wéiee? States) and 15 Non-inte; 
ients of another Mental Hospital and the re! 


eneral Hospital. N 
Psychiatric Sample III (men) consisted of 34 Neurotics and 1 


were in-patients under 60 years of age. a 
e given the Mill Hill 


Measures. All female subjects wer 
the Hostility Scales (Foulds, 


= Inventory (Foulds, 1965) and 
e €s were not available for men on the Vocabulary Scale. f e 
fi rom the Symptom-Sign Inventory a Psychic: Somatic Scale was derived (see Appendix 
Or full scale). All 13 somatic items from the inventory were matched against 13 psychic items 
sven with comparable frequency by psychiatric patients. The score was the sum of psychic 
YMptoms admitted minus the sum of somatic symptoms. ` = 
he first two components derived from a Principal Components analysis of the Hostility 
anc: were General Hostility and Direction of Hostility (Hope, 1963)- The General Hostility 
Ore is the sum of scores on the five sub-scales—the urge to Act Out Hostility (AH); Criticism 


5 Character Neurotics. 


Vocabulary Scale, the Symptom- 
Caine & Creasy, 1960). 
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j ili 5 -Critici C) and Guilt (G). The Direction 
f Others (CO); Projected Hostility (PH); Self-Criticism (S ( he i 
of SC score is given by (28C+G)-(AH+ CO+PH). Those with positive score 


i i i tili 
express their hostility intropunitively; those with negative scores express their hostility 
extrapunitively. 


RESULTS 


ili Geet? ili he 
Table 1 shows the mean scores on General Hostility and on Direction of Hostility o Ka 
three samples. Each of the psychiatric groups has been split into ‘psychic’ and ‘so 


SE ` a 
sub-groups. The Neurotic class in Sample III was too small to divide into groups in the way 
that was done for women, 


Table 1. Scores of 2 samples of ‘Psychic’ and ‘ Somatic’ groups on general hostility 
and direction of hostility 
Women 
Sample I Sample II r 
Gen. Host. n Dir. Host. Gen. Host. n Dir. Host. 
. [Som. 26-71 7 1:86 17°80 5 age 
Schiz. {Pep 25°35 23 6:09 23°90 10 4°90 
Som. 14°50 I0 =240 — o =o 
Faran, Ki 17°60 10 160 18-00 2 rh 
Som. 20°75 8 6'50 15°83 6 : 
Melan. Ee 25°08 12 12'92 18-62 21 776 
Hys, Dom, 13°77 13 3°77 17°40 10 MES 
Psy. 18-14 7 9°86 19°75 8 4°50 
Ans Eom. 13°00 I0 3°20 12'56 9 6-44 
Psy. 18:60 I0 7:80 24°18 II 6'45 
Dep (Pom. 17°70 Io 5°60 21°31 13 5°77 
Psy. 22°50 I0 7'00 17°62 27 5°30 
Char, DECH — o — 27°00 I SE 
Neur. |Psy, — o — 26:73 II 4°73 
Men 
Sample III 
Gen. Host. n Dir. Host 
New: Bom, 15'91 II —o'18 
sy. 22°09 2 Dë 
Char, fo 23°29 a at 
eur. |Psy, 21°87 8 4:12 


P for General Hostility does the somatic ae 
» only among Depressives for both E a 
the solitary somatic character neurotic. 


symptoms to be older. 
In view of the relationship 


ic:S this variable Was held constant when considering the 
Somatic and General Hostility. With one exception, Corre- 
Significant at least at the 5 per cent level. There are, 
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therefore, grounds for supposing that those who complain predominantly of psychic symp- 
toms are higher scorers on a measure of General Hostility. ; P 
Age and Direction of Hostility: All correlations were positive. Although only three eon 
an acceptable level of significance, two others were not far below the 5 per cent SC zé 
average correlation is significant, so that those who complain predominantly of psy 


e g A eege : 4 ve 
symptoms tend to score in the intropunitive direction more than those who complain pr 
dominantly of somatic symptoms. 


DISCUSSION 


Ver, that psychic subjects tend to score higher on 
which is to Say that they score more in the intropunitive 
n twelve of the thirteen groups compared and this finding 


Tespect in the face of her wayward 
r impulses and covertly punish herself and 
overtly she seeks the sympathy of others for 
€ the respect and love of others because she 


y tid herself of he 
thus retain or regain her self- 


has tried to expiate 


psychological symptoms, Bigger and bert ight be 
desirable for the purpose, etter scales than the present migh 
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APPENDIX 
Psychic items 


ot Are there times when you feel anxious without knowing the reason? 
EC: Are vou afraid of being ina wide-open space or in an enclosed space ? 
A . Are you afraid that you might be going insane? 
9. Are you afraid of going out alone? 
? 


Go Have you lost interest in almost everything ? 
EN Are you depressed because of some particular loss or disappointment ? 


ze Does the future seem pointless ? 
diere Do you ever seriously think of doing away wi 
e o cope with your difficulties ? 
e “I. ` Are you distressed by silly, 
gainst your will ? 
o E3. Are you unnecessarily careful in carrying ou 
p HES reading notices, etc. ? 
= ore Are you unable to prevent 
ting windows, uttering phrases, etc. ? 


SS Are you afraid you might do some 
-Do distressing thoughts about sex or religion come into your 


th yourself because you are no longer 
pointless thoughts that keep coming into your mind 


teven simple everyday tasks, like folding 
yourself from doing quite pointless things, such as 


thing seriously wrong against your will ? 
mind against your will ? 


Somatic items 
thing? 


E Do you ever lose the use of an arm or 
2. Do you ever have fits or difficul 


G3. Do you ever completely lose you inthe abla 


a Do you ever have ‘ black-outs’, dizzy spells 

6. Have you been in poor physical health during most 0 

oan 7- Do you often suffer from blurring of vision or any oth 
a no one seems able to put right? _ 

- Are you often bothered with pains over yO 

Gro, Are your worried about your physical health? 


f the past few years ? . 
er diffculty with your sight 


ur heart, in your chest or in your back? 
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The validation of a technique for measuring delinquent 
association by means of vocabulary 


By H. B. GIBSON 
Research Psychologist, The Institute of Criminology, University of Cambridge 


linquent boys were shown to be signifi 
In the Present study, delinquency in th 


nt words relatively greater in relation to their general vocabulary 
st boys, the technique did not discriminate. 
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domes avai eer that boys who have been convicted of delinquent acts are 
gn, (De sae S in the composition of their vocabulary compared with normal 
Sen Ee SE ue purpose of the test, however, is not to establish what is already 
boys pep = sare convicted delinquents, but to measure the degree to which 
er reer ing Ge? delinquents. It is a measure of the sort of environment 
vi A iting, whether by circumstances or by choice. The report of the present 

y sets out what has been done to validate the technique with a large group of 


sch naples 
oolboys about whom a great deal of intimate personal data is known. 


METHOD AND PROCEDURE 


kg = with a high delinquency rate. T! 
ne Gra 2, Junior. Set A) and then a slightly m 
ibson, 1963). Because such a high percentage of this sample of boys were of poor 


ac: s HP 

pm apron the words were read out aloud by the Experimenter in both vocabulary 
The Kn Ëer should not lower the validity of the test. 

obsrords ES edge of Words test, in the form given in the present study, consisted of 32 groups 

mentere a out in the manner of the multiple choice part of the Mill Hill scale. The Experi- 

mieh See ained that the task was to choose, out of a group of six words, two words meaning 

Se same as the word printed in capitals above the group, and to underline them. The 

Dee = oups of words were used as examples to show how a word can have two entirely 

Ee eanings. Alternate groups of entirely innocent words were used to buffer the test, 

etic en to them were not scored. Such heavy buffering was deemed necessary to 

delinausney. the subjects that the test was, 1n fact, entirely concerned with the subject of 

Hiona Examples of some of the actual words used, with their special meanings for 

eoni s, have been given in the published study already cited. 

secuti ring the Mill Hill scale no marks were allowed after the su! 

ive failures. Such a provision was ne 


knowl é cessary because of the gen 
vg edge in the sample. Had this not been done, a dull boy who got only 11 items correct 
continued to underline at random up to the 33 


four rd, would have an added bonus of three or 
words by chance. The brighter boy who go 


word: t 22 items correct would get only one or two 
ee: as an added bonus by chance. This would have lowered the discrimination within the 
le. 


In scoring the Knowledge of Words test, 


bject had made five con- 
erally low level of verbal 


the previous practice had been to allow a point for 


ten ‘delinquent’ word underlined. It was noticed however that the instruction to underline 
wer words in each group was, very occasionally, disobeyed and perhaps one or three words 
i ras ye in one or more of the groups. In order that the whole record should not be 
alidated by a minor deviation, a more flexible scoring system 
i rued by chance. 
ere (Gibson & Salmon, 1964)- This system 
has been underlined, 3 points where it 


ts where the delinquent word only is underlined. ; 
rds for all of the boys, and in 
de to establish the facts 


f their families. For administrative reasons, it 
and their fathers, than of their 
d to male, it is unlikely that 
ho came from 


ba where the ‘delinquent’ word al 
la thi others are underlined, and 5 poin 

e gie e study it was possible to scrutinize 
concerni majority of cases a pretty thoroug! 
had bee ing criminal convictions of members of 
Sisterg ee A to get at the records of the boys elder brothers 
much an mothers, but as female delin 
1 information was lost in this way. 


er 
Ee e no member was known to nav? avic 
e at least one member of the family with a known criminal 
with ae in the latter group can be regarded as being of necessi 
Vo elinquents, and hence acquire a relatively high pro! 
cabulary, 
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RESULTS 


Of th 

ri te 354 boys tested, 15 records were not included in this analysis because either 

e GN were of foreign parentage and hence had inadequate English, or the had 

R S ated one or other of the test sheets. g 

Se sg le 1 sets out the relationship between the Mill Hill (M.H.) scale and having a 

Ze or a as defined in this study. It may be observed that general vocabu 
wle D H H 5 d 

a ge is significantly lower with the boys who came from delinquent 


Table 2 sets out the relationship between coming froma delinquent family and the 


Total Ss at 
each level 
Is n—128 
ka 81 
16 Je: I 
4 
H 
15 / 
14 L n—63 A 
N 
? A 
13 
DO n—33 Group with delinquent families —— O 
S Group with non-delinquent families - - -A 
\ 
\ 


det 
24 25 26 27 28 29 


21 22 23 


Figure x Scores on M.H. and K.O.W. scales obtained by the two 


K.O.W.) test. It may be observed 


n. This is not really surprising, aS the important 
f ‘delinquent’ words, but the boy’s 


nary vocabulary level. 


raw score obtained on the Knowledge of Words ( 


th . See, ee 
SH there is no significant associat 
easure is not the actual level of knowledge © 


extent of knowledge of such words relative to his ordi 
In Figure 1, the relationship of knowledge of M.H. words to knowledge of K.0.W. 
y for the two groups of boys (those 


Words is set out. The data are shown separatel 

who have and have not a delinquent member of the family), and represented at 5 
levels of the M.H. vocabulary knowledge. It may be seen that for the majority of the 
Sample (all those with M.H. scores of 14 and above) the more words known on one 
Scale the higher is the score on the other, which accords with the expectation from 
the previous studies. Categorization in terms of family delinquency also clearly 


N 
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; as ra 
differentiates the boys’ position on the graph, those from delinquent families having 
relatively higher score on the K.O.W. test. gei 

Wegen do not hold for the minority of dull boys who have M.H. om = bs 
and below. Within this section of the population, the linear regression of the ete 
scale on the M.H. scale continues for the group with delinquent families, ae n ect 
the other group. Also, for the very dullest boys, it is those with the non-de ing 


fon se 
families who have the higher score on the K.O.W. scale. The significance of the 
anomalies will be discussed later. 


The E OW. scores of the 


; h 
and over; n=272) were adjusted in terms of regression of the K.O.W. scale on the 
M.H. scale. Thi 


: f 
The adjusted K.O.W, Scores of the group of boys with a delinquent member 0 


the family (n= 67) had a mean = 24°82 and s.D.= 10-00. Those of the group peer 
delinquent member of the family (n= 205) had a mean= 21°40 and s.D.= ` 
Comparing these two groups, ź 


=2°84, P<o-oor ona I tailed test. 


before the boy wa 
victed member, 
delinquent acts 
hard and fast cr 


s born. Also, some oth 
were living in slu 
and the associated s] 
iterion used is one which 


= S be 
boys had, for administrative reasons, to 
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subj i 

= on underlines words at random, but one cannot equate all choices for chance 

: ing since a careful technique of mis-direction has been employed in the con- 
ruction of both scales. Thus consider the M.H. item: 


RUSE 
limb paste 


colour burn 
rude trick 


= the subject does not know that ruse = trick, then he is likely to be misled by ruse = 
uge=colour, or ruse= rude by a clang association. Thus there is less than a 
1 in 6 chance that an ignorant subject will endorse the correct answer. 
A factor other than verbal knowledge enters into the acquisition of a score on 
rr s s ; and that is academic incentive and willingness to 
gu a > This is particularly true where the tests are administered to class-room 
SE here boys are dull, bored and inattentive, the results of attempting to test 
are very unreliable. This attitudinal factor may be partly responsible for the 
poor results shown by delinquent boys in general on verbal tests, and the significantly 
poorer results on the M.H. scale shown in this study by the boys from delinquent 


homes. 
ee E OW. test is a much ‘harder’ tas 
nk of two meanings for each key word. Also, it was administered last, and so 
ee a good deal of boredom and inattention would have accumulated with the 
i ast cooperative boys by the time it was administered. If the boys from delinquent 
ge are in fact least cooperative on such verbal tests when they are verbally dull, 
io en this may partly explain why their average score on the K.O.W. scale was so 
w, compared with that of the boys from non-delinquent homes who, though 
dull, may have been generally more cooperative. 
Whatever the complexities of the factors influencing 
verbal comprehension, it is apparent that the test did not d 


vocabulary tests such as these, 


k than the MH, as it involves trying to 


testing at the lower levels of 
iscriminate in the intended 
ken down into successive 


en among the dullest. Had the data not been bro 
ayers of verbal brightness, the trend among the dullest boys would have masked the 
f the test for the majority of the sample. 


ae 5 tae oso 
nificantly discriminative power © 
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Personality and Social Status 


By DENNIS CHILD 
City of Leeds College of Education 


the social classes, (b) the comparison of A 
school only), (c) irregular JMPI respon: 


The children of parents from both class I and class V proved to be significantly introvert 
when compared with class III man 


e 7 t 
ual. Promoted children were significantly introver' 
and of higher socia 


se 
l status (generally) when compared with the sample means. Respon: 
analysis did not reveal any significant trends, 


» No investigation had been made in quite the terms suggested above. 
This Study set out to discover : 


(c) whether the question 


METHOD 
Subjects 
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(B) a mixed suburban comprehensive school with 95 subjects of ages between 11 and 14 
years representing classes II, III manual and III non-manual, 
(C) a mixed secondary modern school with 59 subjects of ages between 11 and 13 years 


and 
(D) a boys’ secondary modern school with 131 subjects of ages between 11 and 14 years. 


Both (C) and (D) were in areas lacking cultural amenities and the samples contained largely 
children of parents from classes III manual, IV and V. 


Procedure 

The JMPI was given to the children in accordance with the authors’ instructions. The 
children were also asked to write their fathers’ occupations and then to write a few lines 
describing the work. Children who gave unclassifiable answers were questioned further 


and rejected from the sample if still unsatisfactory. , 8 
Classes I to V were allotted the numbers 1 to 6 respectively (class III has two sections) 


so that a mean class score could be calculated for the promoted and demoted groups. The 
JMPI was analysed by computing the frequency of responses to each introversion question 
and noting the total number of responses for introvert children in classes I+II and classes 
IV+V. The JMPI had also been used on the same sample from school (B) on two previous 
Occasions three weeks apart and approximately a year prior to the present test. The latter 


data were used for a test-re-test analysis. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Mean extraversion and neuroticism scores were calculated for subjects in the 
Separate social classes and Table 1 drawn up. Table 2 shows the analysis of variance 
for extraversion and neuroticism scores. A further test of the extraversion means 
showed that the class I mean was significantly lower than class II (p < 0°05), 
class ITI non-manual (p < 0°01), class II manual (p < 0-001) and class IV (p < 0°01). 
The class V mean was significantly lower than class ITI manual (p < 0°05). No 


Significant F ratio occurred for the neuroticism scores. 


icism scores for different social classes 


Table 1. Comparison of extraversion and neurot 
Social class 


I Il IlInm E 
e 2'30 10 
Extraversion mean 9'35 11°45 gé Tei e Be 6:26 
Neuroticism mean 8-40 6:93 Kë 50 21 
20 40 33 sao 


n and neuroticism Scores 


` vance of extraversio 
Table 2. Analysis of variance d A MSV F Sp. 


S.Sq. 
Extraversion wf 
Variance between means 279 3 Sig 96 375 
Variance within means 4483 eg 
Total variance 4762 
Neuroticism nord 
Variance between means 50 M Soe 0-76 3°59 
Variance within means 4093 
4143 323 


Total variance 
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tween 
The analysis in Table 3 used children who were promoted S zeg Kees 
the 1963 and 1964 tests. The mean class score for promoted chi gi ae acts 
cantly higher than for demoted children (p < 0-02) or the ao elena 
sample (p < o-or). This seems to indicate an upward movemen 


Table 3. Comparison of mean E scores and social class scores for 
promoted and demoted children 
E score 
~ Mean 
1963 1964 classscore Class sn N 


Promoted 107 104 2'90 rro D 
Demoted 13°7 13°6 3°75 0°97 I 
Sample 12'4 125 3°56 113 109 


: ildren was 
higher social status. The mean extraversion score for promoted childr 


. DH H o 
significantly introvert when compared with the sample mean. It is ies 
note that there is no change of mean E scores between 1963 and 1964. Ina d 
the correlations for the two sets of scores were +0°76 for the promoted gr e gie 
+065 for the demoted. The test-re-test reliability for the school (B) eer gi 
+074 where N= 117. A re-test carried out three weeks after the first 1963 
gave a coefficient of +0'94 when N = gq. dons 

No significant trends in response frequencies were found. Three quest ted 
which showed the largest discrepancies are given in Table 4. The sample consis ity 
of 38 introverts from each of the social groups recorded on the table. The similar 


3 
x q S : e le 
of content in the questions, i.e. they all involve ‘saying’ something to ‘peop’? » 
seemed worth noting. 


Table 4. Introvert responses to the 


JIMPI questions showing 
largest discrepancies v 
Class I+II Class IV + 
23. Iam often against what people say, and say so, 15 a 
25. Ikeep quiet when I am with other People. 22 S 
33- I donot like to have People ask me questions about 23 SC 
myself, 


CONCLUSIONS 
This study shows, within the D 


mits of the samples chosen, that the children e 
professional and managerial parents on the one hand and those of unskilled worker d 
on the other are significantly introvert when compared with the children of skille 

manual workers. The comparison of mean extraversion and social status scores 
in Table 3 reinforces the opinion that school examinations, by which oan 
of children in the school are d ned, in addition to measuring the learne 

responses to the teaching of fac ata and the application of mental processes» 


also provides a well-established rtunity for success amongst the socially and 
temperamentally favoured, 


etermi; 
tual d 
Oppo 


be 
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Social Correlates of Hostility in a College Sample 
By KURT HAAS 
State University College, New Paltz, New York 


It was the purpose of this investigation to determine w 


and minority group Status, in the United States, is rel 
female studeni 


hether socio-economic class position 
ated to hostility. Subjects were 327 
ts in a medium-sized state college in the eastern U.S.A. All participants ee 
i i the Buss-Durkee Hostility Inventory an 

- In addition all subjects were rated by the 
tmine their social class status and religious 


i ` S ts 
t first generation middle-class students (i.e. from lower class paree) 
i han second generation middle-class stude: 


hostility. Jewish student: 
Catholic or Prote 


Suggested that equally important as vem 
a » (Eros) were his needs to destroy, attack an 
hate. The hostility humans Possessed 
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punishing or e : e 
Ges es Pa a rewarding their children’s hostile behavior middle- and | 
Bayley & Scha P perpetuate their own attitudes towards hostility. Si el 
efer (1960), Tuma & Livson (1960) and . Similarly, 
a that the degree and kind of hostile b he 3 on others have made it 
ower- : Lee ile behavior that can be 
i noe opiera individuals are considerably different Wee? 
S e Ba, A H : s 
alaso position ponas of this investigation to determine whether socio-economi 
d , and minority group status i 1 EA 7 me 
BE deeg EC is related to hostility. On the basi 
ations it was sus) dth ili e basis of 
lower-soci 8 pected that hostility would be z 
E EE F e greatest in both the 
status. ass and in groups defined as having distinctive minority 


PROCEDURE 


Th ` A o $ 

iere 4 this investigation consisted of 327 American female college 

oe we anc th edium-sized state college in the Eastern U.S.A. Their median age 

settee: decd oF were all at the sophomore level or higher. Most were enrolled in 

Fries “ ed to prepare them to become school teachers. 

eel ei am er? administered the following in order to assess the overall general 

Duke Ee sc? be Siegel Manifest Hostility Scale, (Siegel, 19 56) and the Buss- 

Base s mi Inventory (Buss & Durkee, 1957). The Bendig Covert-Overt 

hostility Taa A Test, (Bendig, 1962), was used to help determine the direction of 

sekeli = ae ition, all participants filled out a questionnaire to elicit their age. 
religious affiliation, race, college curriculum, etc. ; and most importantly a cares 


of questi e 
es estions reported by Hollingshead & Redlich (1958), to ascertain their own and 
parents’ social class status. (For tests and sample items see Appendix B, C, D 
cts were reminded that they were not to 


e? e SE maximum honesty all subje 
ët e on any test or questionnaires since anonymity was important to the 
MMPI oe SC all the test items were interspersed with filler items from the 
KSC e purpose of the investigation described as consisting of an attempt to 
Eege e? ual reactions to 3 wide variety of questions that ‘might some day, if 
Tie des ul, become part of a psychological test.’ 
ae Seng ege student population employed to investigate various social correlates 
sete ces = was uniquely suited to such research. Because of the location of the 
nit draws nearly equally from urban-rural, Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 


famili 
ilies, as well as large numbers of other representative groups. 


RESULTS 

le of social class position (1958) emphasizes in 
is an important determiner of social class. As 
bles must be discounted when assigning class 
ding school the student virtually 
ce or absence of other distinc- 
d therefore fully qualify 
f their parents’ position. 
(in Table 1) as first 


Pe E and Redlich sca 
a Bees A. educational achievement 
Ke cece nearly all other variabi\" 
obtas tog college student. In essence just byatten 
tive aan middle-class social position despite the presen 
atiy s variables. Since none of the student subjects coul 
er-class’, social class status ssigned on the basis 0 


Stu wasa e 
dents who came from lower-class parents are described 
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d 
generation middle-class. Subjects from middle-class backgrounds are reporte 
as second generation middle class. 


Table 1. Means and Standard Deviations of Hostility Test Scores for 


Various Groups According to Social Class Roots 


Siegel manifest Buss-Durkee Bendig — 
hostility hostility covert e S tility 
scale inventory hostility os 
m m~ r = "A bs sS D. 
M S.D. M S.D. M S.D. M i 
(Lower-class background) First generation middle class e zo 
Jewish 276" mn eum Su i 3a ae A 
Catholic 23:2* 471 25°8 72 DHA 32 98 SS 
Protestant 2r-1® 4:2 23°9 6:8 10'0* 3°3 gen SR 
Negro 24:6* 44 26-6 55 738* z9 106 
(Middle-class background) Second generation middle class 26 
Jewish 20'1 5'2 24:7 49 13°5 5'i 8-2 Ss 
Catholic 16-6 At 247 36 12-7 4:6 6:8 te 
Protestant 15°7 38 25'8 Tı ENT ENZ 58 2'3 
Negro 16°3 26:2 . 14: o 5'9 
49 47 43 47 
N for each group equals 50. 


* t, significant at or 


Be F nd 
3 beyond the ‘or level (comparison is with same group in seco 
generation), 


Siegel manifest 


Buss-Durkee 


. dig 
na Bendig Ben 
hostility hostility covert Serie 
scale inventory hostility hostility 
ny een gegen Reen ege 
M sD, Mm s M SD 
Religion ` we M SD. 
Ger ZI 68 oof A roi 31 ge S 
atholic 178 v o x 2'0 
Protestant 16-2 Sp e = a pis e Sr 
Residence Pi a VR 
Metropolitan 
Urban 19°2 6 : ge 
Suburban 3 apr gë WË E3 sg 
Rural 18-8 -6 4 Ka 
Bag 5 T 8-4 10°5 EK? ga 
Negro Tor 42 zai Ska 
3 48 e V ' 
White 179 FI 243 Ch se 38 87 sg 
N for each Broup equals 5o, 3 


* t, significant at or beyon: 


d the on level (comparison is 


with groups in same category): 
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Analysis of hostility test scores for religious affiliation residence and race is reported 
in Table 2. Place of residence, whether metropolitan (New York City) or urban 
(other large cities) in contrast with suburban and rural does not seem to be related 
to attitudes or expression of hostility. Similarly, analysis of hostility for race, 
Negro-white, revealed only one significant difference in hostility. Negroes seemed 
more likely to be covertly hostile than whites. The most meaningful differences in 
hostility were apparent in the analysis of religious affiliation. From both Table 1 and 
Table 2 it can be seen that Jewish students, regardless of class affiliation, were 
generally more hostile than Catholic or Protestant subjects. On the other hand 
while Jewish students were very high in overt hostility, the Protestant participants 
were significantly high in the degree of covert hostility. 

DISCUSSION 

The overall level of hostility as well as the degree to which it is expressed are 
related to several social factors. Overall, Jewish subjects were found more hostile, 
and particularly more overtly so, than any other group. On the other hand, Protestant 
Participants were found less hostile than any other group. In marked contrast, 
however, they were significantly more covertly hostile than any other group. What 
this might suggest is not so much a difference in some absolute quantity of hostility 
between different religious groups as much as differing methods of dealing with 
and expressing hostility. The Jewish students perhaps recognize, ea and 
express hostility. Protestant subjects while not reporting themselves as hosti e, or 
directing hostility against others, actually turn hostile and associated feelings 
wards. ; 

The relatively high degree of covert hostility among Negro i ap becomes 
understandable when it is recognized that the Negro subjects were in dra part 
Protestant and from middle-class backgrounds. The high covert weer | of this 
group is not therefore so much a product of race-like differences as 1t 1s of differences 
in socio- i d religious affiliation. S Ke 

EE ebe Sg degree of measurable Seck? Së Gei GE 
is partially a result of the class status of the individual examined. S prec jee 
economic classes tend to be overall quite hostile in wora, oe ingand deriding 
middle-class subjects tend to divert hostile feelings inwards by mae denge 
themselves. The Jewish group studied in this a Kee? population 
in both middle- and lower-class categories, but like the cee scale. But the 
evidenced less direct hostility as they moved uP t nid be argued that the Siegel, 
data maybe viewed slightly Ge, bject has actually done. 
Durkee and Overt scales measure behaviour wales e d d e 
The covert scale could be said to tape more critica! e e S Ziel sëch 
might propose therefore that hostility measured strictly rosa ana OG The 
Teveals the first generation, J ewish and Negro groups A then be thought of as 
Second generation and Protestants (high Covert scores) e E arimena 
mer insightiul pr critical of theis mam Sech WOEN mée might be 
be turned upon itself by pointing out that the very act Si eg E SEN CES 
Precisely what covert hostility is. Thede a CH dafter all with measuring 
and Bendig’s covert scale (see Appendix D) must be credite 


Covert hostility. 
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SUMMARY i i EE 
An investigation of the level and direction of hostility of various e eer Se 
and cultural groups revealed the following: (a) students whose bac ee 
more directly lower-class were overall more hostile than middle-c ass rr aie 
middle-class subjects were more covertly hostile however; (b) Jewish e ge 
were overall more hostile than Protestant and Catholic subjects but eene? 
students were more covertly hostile than either group; (c) while some ot! o Kr 
were observed, overall the pattern appeared to indicate that differences W: zm 
itself, and its direction, might be related to socio-economic and cultural variables. 
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Appendix A. Pearson Correlation among Scales for all 
Participants Grouped Together 
Buss-Durkee 


Siew Bendig Covert Bendig Overt 
iege 8 p ` 

Buss-Durkee $ = = 

Bendig Covert ? = 


Ka D 


g to grab i Ba agis . (True.) 
- Itis safer to trust nobody, (True.) = “verything he can Set in this world. ( 


incli sed 
i hy "een Tee my way to win a Point with someone who has opp? 
5. Ihave very few quarrels with members of my f: 
6. I think nearly anyone would tell a y Tamil. (False ) 
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S oe not easily angered. (False.) 
, en someone does mea i i j 
ofthe pee wrong I feel I should pay him back if I can, just for the principle 
10. ave at times stood in th 
5 e way of people who were t: i i 
e rying to do somethi 
e, Pies Ze? to much, but because of the principle of the thing. (True ) =e 
ang = of my family have habits that bother and annoy me very much. (True ) 
SE Se peop had to be EE with people who were rude or annoying (True ) 
1 o get around the law if you don’t actuall i ) ` 
ms eg to poke fun at people. (True.) EEN 
= —— has it in for me. (True.) 
we i ay become impatient with people. (True.) 
o not blame a person for taking advantage of someone who lays himself open to it. 


(True.) 


Appendix C. Sample Items for the Buss-Durkee Inventory* 


me ma while I cannot control my urge to harm others. 
Teor Ces of no good reason for ever hitting anyone. (False.) 
Wo e ody hits me first, I let him have it. 

or e insults me or my family is asking for a fight. 
i ode who continually pester you are asking for a punch on the nose. 
Go SE strike back, even if someone hits me first. (False.) 
i en really lose my temper, I am capable of slapping someone. 
g WE fights about as often as the next person. 
tha ays to resort to physical violence to defend my rights, I will. 
ree Ve known people who pushed me so far that we came to blows. 
ma oe spread gossip about people I don’t like. 
Sa SW ver get mad enough to throw things. (False.) 
14. 1 ver I am mad, I sometimes slam doors. 
15. Wh er play practical jokes. (False.) 
16. Is en Tam angry, I sometimes sulk. 

ometimes pout when I don’t get my own way. 


* oe 
th Hostility is scored when item is answered True (except whe 
eses), 


D 
ën Dës a a a ob a 


re False appears in paren- 


Appendix D. Bendig Covert-Overt Hostility Scales* 
Covert Hostility 


me just by being around. 


` Sometimes people bother 
hich make me feel ashamed of myself. 


` peo metimes have bad thoughts W: 
hen I am angry, I sometimes sul 
When someone is bossy, I do the opposite of what he asks. 
- Lam irritated a great deal more than people are aware of. 
` I don’t know many that I downright hate- (False.) , , 
- Occasionally when I am mad at someone I will give him the ‘silent treatment’. 
It depresses me that I did not do more for my parents. 
When people are bossy, I take my time just to show them. 
er. See feel like a powder keg ready to explode. Sie 
- Although I don’t show it, I am sometimes eaten UP with jealousy. 
13. I do many things that make me feel remorseful afterward. 
14, fee carry a chip on my shoulder. | 
Is. I let people see the way J feel, Dd be considered a har 
commonly wonder what hidden reason another perso 


Nice for me. 


D 
OD ONDAN 


d person to get along with. 


n may have for doing something 


n the few instances where 


z . 
answered True (except 1 


Palen tility is scored when item is 


€ appears in parentheses). 
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16. Failure gives me a feeling of remorse. ks 

17. I can’t help being a little rude to people I don t like. 

18. If someone doesn’t treat me right, I don’t let it annoy me. (False.) 
19. I often feel that I have not lived the right kind of life. 

20, I don’t let a lot of unimportant things irritate me. (False.) 


Overt Hostility 


- I seldom strike back, even if someone hits me first. (False.) 

- When I disapprove of my friends’ behavior, I let them know it. 
- Loften find myself disagreeing with People. 

. I can think of no good reason for ever hitting anyone. (False.) 
. If someone hits me first, I let him have it. 
. I am always patient with others. (False.) 

. Even when my anger is aroused, I don’t us 


OS ON AU RO DH 


tz. I get into fights about as often as the next person. 
12. I generally cover up my poor opinion of others. (False.) 
13. If I have to resort to physical violence 


to defend my rights, I will. 


14. I have known People so far that we came to blows. 


who pushed me 


Appendix E. Sample Items from Class Status Questionnaire 


Sex . 


Education 
Marital BER. eene 


Name of your city or rosen. 


See: Se 
If you were not born in the U 


Your religious affiliation 
Are you Active Ss 


Inactive 


BA. please write country 


Your father’s occupation. 
Your father’s education... 


Your mother’s Occupation... 
Your mother’s education, 
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Knowledge of Lung Cancer and Smoking Habits 


By M. S. SPELMAN Ap P. LEY 
Department of Psychological M edicine, University of Liverpool 


The smoki : 
moking habits of 164 volunteer subjects were related to their knowledge of lung cancer. 
r knowledge. Heavy smokers, however, 


Non- 4 

dered sige tea and light smokers did not differ in thei 

Ee g! aey more KS non-smokers in being over-optimistic about the outcome of lung 
SC ‘Van i ` S 

smoking is discusse of these findings to present propaganda methods against cigarette 


Conce 
rn has been expressed recently about the apparent failure to persuade people to 


Kees cigarettes (Platt, 1964). 

ank ona (1964), discussing the form that 
Siva See points out that in most Western European countries this pro- 
inace ssti l based upon the belief that ‘fear of consequences presented in the most 
He — s way is the best way of putting a stop to undesirable behaviour 3 
apen dat ei current posters from these countries demonstrate this. ‘Britain 
grenge $ se of coffins, Denmark and Russia of skulls, and East Germany of funeral 


T è e iG a 
here is, however, evidence that would appear to indicate that propaganda against 
ences’ might not bean effective method 


ci ` 

ges smoking based upon ‘fear of consequ! 
changing peoples’ attitudes towards smoking. Janis & Feshbach (1953) exposed 
rms of an illustrated lecture on 


| students to three fo 
the amounts of fear arousing material presented. 


to be less successful than a ‘ mild threat’ version 
tor’s recommendations. This kind of 


recent propaganda against cigarette 


See? was extended by Janis & Ter) iger (16 
re threat’ and ‘low threat’ communications upon P 
a ette smoking. Although both types of anti-smoking commu 0 
the conclusion that heavy smoking causes lung cancer, the subjects who were given 
tha low threat’ version of the communication showed greater attitude changes 
SE subjects who received the ‘high threat’ anti-smoking communication. J Ka 
a rel erwilliger felt that their evidence supports the general hypothesis that ‘when 
eines high level of fear is induced by the warnings presented in a Eer 
ie ee the recipient will become motivated to develop psychologica 
tances to the communication’s arguments, conclusions and recommendations - 


8 in view of the apparent failure to stop people smoking, it would be of interest to 
Ee if people are aware of the dangers of cigarette smoking. Data relevant to this 
Problem has emerged from an i > knowledge of com- 


m investigation to survey peoples 
on x £ 
medical complaints. 
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METHOD 


The sample consisted of 164 subjects from the Liverpool Medical Research Council Panel 
of Volunteers (Heron, 1962). The age range of the subjects was 19-70, with a mean of 46'22, 
and standard deviation of 14-46 years. There were 83 males and 81 females. i 

The distribution of our sample with regard to social class was as follows: I, 6 per cent; 
II, 40 per cent; III, 33 per cent; IV, 15 per cent; and V, 6 per cent. i ical 

All subjects completed a multiple choice questionnaire designed to survey their medi g 
knowledge. The questionnaire dealt with the cause, symptoms, treatment and prognosis © 
ten common illnesses, including lung cancer. ight 

The subjects were classified according to their smoking habits into non-smokers, lig 


smokers (smoking less than fifteen cigarettes a day) and heavy smokers (smoking fifteen 
cigarettes or more a day). 


Table 1. Smoking habits related to knowledge of lung cancer 


Non- Light Heavy 
S smokers smokers smokers Total 
One of the things thought to cause 
lung cancer is: 
(a) Lack of iron in the diet I (1%) og (21%) o 2 (12%) 
Oe Emotional stress 1 (11%) 1 (21%) o 2 GC 
c)* Cigarette smokin, 8 EK 79 ENK (92% 
(d) Contact with a géien with "St e GITAN 23 STU 
( Ge Se 3 (32%) o ° 3 Ge 
e) Do not know 4 43%) 1 (21%) r (43%) 6 (37% 
One of the early symptoms of lung 
cancer is: 
(a) A sharp stabbing pain in 
the chest ` 17 
Œ) Difficulty in swallowing *” %82%) 8067%) 3 (13%) 28(171%) 
food 2%) 
(11%) x (1%) 2 (12% 
(c)* A persistent cou, h : 897, / S 57 
(4) Gradual beige Za 28 (583%) 12 ec 97 GZ 
Dé Done o o 1 (43%) 1 (00% 


24 (258%) rr (229%) 7 (306%) 42 (256%) 
Lung cancer is often treated by: 


(a)* Deep X-ray 


z %) 
©) Se He open vg A 
rtisone A A 
ei Penicillin S E oer t (43%) 5 E 
e) Do not know 24 (25°8%) 4 (3%) 8 (348%) 36 (22%) 
People who have lung cancer: 


(a) Are frequenti: 

sa EEN ACSIA) 746%) 7 (304%) 28 (171%) 

O Liefya game Ss (30) a (606%) 8(348%) ` o (561%) 

(d) eege 9 6%) 7 (146%) S(21-7%) 21 (128%) 
medical treatment 


Yy cured by 


I Dë I (219 2 (12%) 
(e) Do not know 14 (151%) 4 Gann Sept 21 (12°8%) 
Total in each group 93 48 e 
23 104 


* 
Correct response. 


on 
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RESULTS 


Table 1 gi i 
gives the alternative answe: i 

Pd diate eres nswers to the four lung-cancer questions and the 
hee ees e three smoking groups giving these answers. 

e data, comparing correc i 
oe » comp, g co tas opposed to ‘do not know’ or incorrect 
Te lhe no significant difference is apparent between non-smokers and 

zers in any of the fou i ; 
eeh ee y f S question areas; cause, symptoms, treatment and 
enee? o significant differences emerge for three of the questions, cause, 
Boren s me treatment of lung cancer, between non-smokers and heavy smokers. 
loa eavy smokers and non-smokers differ significantly with regard to theii 
ges ge about the prognosis of lung cancer (x? = 4-4 with 1 d.f., p = < 0°05) 
n S D H 9 
we ae dc 55 out of the 93 (59° per cent) indicated the correct prognosis 
ancer, whe d 
fe 4 reas only 8 out of 23 (34:8 per cent) of heavy smokers were able 
Thi g ege . H 

Das possibility that this difference between the heavy smokers and non-smokers 
ez o reflects differences between the two groups of such variables as age, in- 
a = “ie social class and educational attainment, was examined by comparing the 
Sind medical knowledge of the three groups, since these variables would only 
uce differences if they were associated with different levels of general medical 


knowled 
ge. 
ith regard to overall medical knowledge was 


f: = analysis of the three groups W 
tied out (Table 2).* As can be seen, the F ratio failed to reach significance. 


Table 2. Analysis of variance of total medical knowledge scores 


Source d.f. Ss Mean sq. 
Among means 80 40°00 
Within groups 160 7832 48°95 
Total 162 7912 
F = 0817, Dë: 
hree groups did not differ with regard to 


ie an also, to demonstrate that the t 
ee nowledge of illness prognoses 1n gener 
deie the total score for the questions 1n th 
TS with prognosis (Table 3). 
he F ratio in Table 3 also fail 


al, an analysis of variance was carried 
e medical knowledge questionnaire 


ed to reach significance. 


rognostic scores 


Table 3. Analysis of variance of P 


Source df. Ss Mean sq- 
Among means 2 0-47 0'235 
Within groups 160 63143 37946 
Total 162 631°9° 


F = 0°06, n.s- 


* . 
One subject failed to complete the full medical qu 


Conc, 
— with lung cancer. 


estionnaire yet answered 


the questions 
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DISCUSSION 


The finding that 92 per cent of our sample connect cigarette smoking and e 
cancer is in accordance with the view expressed by Platt (1964) that both in the 


United States and Britain most people no longer try to dispute the evidence that 
there is a connection between the two. 


The work of Janis et al. (1953, 1962) does suggest, however, that ‘fear producing 


propaganda against cigarette smoking might not bea very effective method of lie 
ing peoples’ attitudes towards smoking. McKennel (1964) suggests that one 0 

the reasons for the failure of the anti-smoking campaign has been that smokers 
tend to distort the information available to them and that although they accept that 


there is a connection between lung cancer and cigarette smoking, they will try and 


minimize the importance of this. Our study seems to indicate that in the case of 
heavy smokers only, 


this may well be so. A total of 30:4 per cent of the heavy 
smokers erroneously said that lung cancer is frequently cured by treatment, whereas 
less than half this percentage of non-smokers and light smokers thought this to be 
the case. 


We wish to thank the Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust for their financial support. 
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The Relationship Between Achievement Motivation and Sex, 
Age, Social Class, School Stream and Intelligence 


By IDEL R. BRUCKMAN 
St Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 


SUMMARY 


Fac ; : 

E e a with achievement motivation (nAch) were investigated in a sample of 383 

sët SE g to 11. McClelland’s system of scoring imaginative stories in response to 

eran Ce was used. Boys and girls were found to be equally achievement oriented. 
ildren manifested significantly less nAch than older children. Significant positive 


correlati 
aE aeni Tere found between nAch and both social class membership and school stream 
; however, these associations were influenced by the interaction with intelligence, 
s d 
With the effects of LO. removed (by an analysis 


whi 

of eh proved to be the dominant variable. 

suggestion ts technique), social class and stream differences became insignificant. The 
o is made that previous nAch findings based on studies in which I.Q. was not 


Ci e 
ontrolled might be re-evaluated. 
en’s motivation to a great extent reflect the social 


P araia climate of their experiences. In the present study one facet of the 
Dee motivational system was investigated, namely his need for achievement 
ace McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, & Lowell's (1953) method of measuring 
tists: ment motivation by evaluating stories written 1n response to. stimulus 

s was adapted for use with the present po. h consisted of 383 


The strength and pattern of childr 


pulation, whic. 


ti 
Primary school boys and girls, aged 9 to 11 years. 
S METHOD 
ampling 
the third and fourth forms (last two years) of three 
i placing 


ee sample consisted of all the pupils in 
the aig Hendon, London. All of the schools ? 
there e in classrooms on the basis of ability groupings. 
ability aree complete streams; in the ot! 
In the in each form and a composite ` f 
Stream present study the subjects were grouped in te d 
204 b and the ‘B’ stream (constituted of those children assigned to 
hee and 179 girls were included in the sample. gr: 
data 4 igence Level and Social Class Membership. The IQ. of each su ped SS ased on 
selecti erived from school records of tests routine! tered by the sc! ra SECH in 
asses. ing pupils for secondary school placement. t the schools 1. A ra va 
Bags ed by the Verbal Reasoning Test of the Natio for are ec 
im, lus Test. There was a single exception, namely, of one school using 
Ces Intelligence Test. Social class membership was bas 
Reng E information was derived from the subjects ane 
Ee The questions, which were those Himmelweit, : 
es E 82) used in previous research with children, read: What is the name 0t 3 


Jo 
2... Describe carefully the sort of work he does.’ The answers were co 
developed by Hall-Jones (19. 50), with sli; 


the S 
mee Scale of Occupations 
occup Scale (as used by Himmelweit and others at The London Scho! 
ational coding scale is resented in Table 1. ` 
Social class inet Fas dichotomised as middle class (groups 1 to 4) and working 


C 
ass (groups 5 to 7). 


loy some technique of streaming, 
In only one of the schools are 


‘or children of highest 
ils of both forms. 


am dichotomy, the ‘A’ 


See Ibex R. BrucKMAN 


Table 1. Occupational classification system 


Hall-Jones Rank in Himmelweit 
category rank Description of occupation modified scale 
I Professional and high I 
administrative 
2 Managerial and executive 2 
3 Inspectional, supervisory 3 
and other non-manual 
(higher grade) 
4 a. Routine white collar 4 
b. Foremen 5 
5 Skilled manual 5 
6 Semi-skilled manual 6 
r Unskilled 7 


- Tell what is happening, 


- Tell what happened before, 


L 
2 
3. Tell what is being thought or wanted, 
4. Tell what will happen, 


er, 
your name on each ae 
iall rther such statements as these were made, 
ecially selected to participate in th: 
ys and girls from all over the worl 


The children 
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g. You will have two minutes for each 
er—and let your imagination fly.’ The 
presented by McClelland et al. (1953, 


proper story with a beginning, a middle and an endin; 
question. Now be sure to put your name on your pap! 
stories were scored on the basis of Scoring System Le 
Pp. 107-138) and Atkinson (1958b, pp- 179-204). 


TREATMENT OF RESULTS 


ee study there are five important social and psychological factors whose 
p with motivation are of major concern. These are sex, age, social class 
membership, school stream assignment, and intelligence level. Since the design of 
the investigation was not orthogonal for these five indices, it was necessary to employ 
a technique which investigates one index while controlling for the other four. For 
this purpose a two-way analysis of variance technique was used: five such two-way 
analyses were carried out. For example, in the two-way analysis concerned with 
sex, a table was established with the variable of sex in one direction while in the other 
were all the combinations of the remaining four factors. This table was used to show 
the effect of sex differences in nAch while controlling for the other four factors. 
Four other analyses were carried out by placing each of the other four factors at the 
top and taking all combinations of the remaining four down the side of the table. 
In some cases some of the cells were ‘O’. These and the comparable group were 
excluded from the analysis. 

In order to use the analysis of variance procedure it was necessary to dichotomise 
each of the five indices. ‘This restriction was in reality important only in the case of 
LO. and social class since the other three indices were already dichotomies. (Age 
was dichotomised in terms of school form, the third form children being a year 
younger than those in the fourth form.) With regard to social class, it was felt that 
the simple break into middle class versus working class was all that was relevant, and 


therefore the dichotomy did not create a serious problem. In the case of 1.Q., how- 
ever, there was difficulty in making the break. In the first analysis, it was decided to 
found, however, that this did not divide the 


use 100 as the dividing point. It was 
Sample into two roughly equal sized groups (as would be the best procedure for the 
analysis of variance) but led to most of the children appearing in the upper group. 
The analysis of variance was therefore repeated, with a division point of 115 (median 
for the sample). 

As can be seen in T: 


‘able 2 there were three consistent findings in the two studies, 


lysis of variance 


Table 2. Results of ana 
and analysis of variance 


rst analysis of variance r d 
Variable OO. dichotomised at 100) OO. dichotomised at 115) 
Fratio Degrees of freedom Fratio Degrees of freedom 
Between Between nas 
groups Residual groups we 4 
LQ. 10o20o+ + I 279 1448+ + e oe 
Stream 2°09 I 323 0°27 j = 
Age grst I 353 1:07 
ocial - 
405+ I 3 


Sex 164 
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namely that I.Q. is highly related to nAch score and that neither sex mg wea bids 
associated with nAch score to a Statistically significant degree. On the gen 
the differences in the significance of the relationship with social class an ei Gate 
two analyses were difficult to explain. The only possible interpretation Ko Gë 
lie in the high relationship between LO. and the nAch score, which suggeste ëm 
reduction of LO. toa dichotomy was too much of a simplification. As a _ = 
attempt to control for I.Q. when investigating the other factors was not effec 8 : i 
was therefore decided that an analysis of co-variance, using all eight LQ. as p e 
which the subjects were originally assigned, should be carried out. (The I. 


classification was based on an eight-point interval scale, the lowest group being ‘77 
and below’ and the highest being ‘122: 5 and above.’) 


RESULTS 
Sex differences in nAch e 
Studies in the past have found that the performance of female subjects on 
nAch test w: 


subjects did not res 


(McClelland et al., 1953; McClelland, Cla 
Wilcox, & Atkinson, 1953). Much considerat 
the nAch stimulus materials and procedures 
in order that the testing situati 
in both sexes. In the Present study th 
boys, 6:48. There was, it might be not 
but the sex differences did not Statistical significance. Fora sample of dem 
size, a ‘£?’ of 1:96 is significa: 


Table 3. Results of analysis of co-variance testing differences in I.Q 


Source S.S. d.f. M.S. 
Common Regression 

Coef, 1,208,448 I 1,208,449 
a x Groups 452,305 15 

eparate Reg, Coefs, 660, 6 

Residual from ZS ` 

Separate Reg. 

Coefs, 8,0 

Coe 992,074 348 23,256 
Within Groups 95753,728 op , 

1 > 51-964 4 


of I.Q. eliminated) 

Source dt ER? MS F. 
SEN I 26-761 26-76 Wei 

$ I 6-023 6:023 KKH 
Kee class I 45'086 45'086 189 
SÉ, I 167-121 167-121 TAR 

esidual 374 8914-255 23'835 

Total 378 


9,159°246 
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nAch perf 

mee nt Gë was confirmed in the analysis of variance and analysis of 

SECH eh d e ; ratio in the analysis of co-variance, as noted in Table : wa 
atio of 3-91 would be significant at the 5 per cent level of te ) 


Ki of social class membership 
jiverse i s ET 
d soo ei = ee have indicated a positive relationship between social 
Donia r Bä ievement-related behaviour and attitudes (Davis, 1948; 
vođe; Ditsch on, 1959; Himmelweit, Halsey, & Oppenheim, 1952; eure, 
& Lesin wee sët 19593 Oppenheim, 1956; Rosen, 19 56; R. R. Sears, Macealyy, 
Sue et ai iddle class subjects were found to be more highly motivated than 
ean e c S counterparts. Moreover, the child-rearing practises of the middle 
Wisin: se found to be related to the development of nAch (Douvan, 1958; 
dency sete 1958). It was therefore expected that in the present study, this om 
aae ei re-affirmed. Moreover, because of the pervasive influence of social 
toane fa = p on academic performance and I.Q., it was considered important 
The ex r e? influence of this variable in analysing the others. 
baeer et relationship was found, with positive product-moment correlations 
eae ocial class membership and näch, 0°14 for boys and 0:20 for girls. The 
ery SER significant at the 5 per cent level, the latter at the 1 per cent 
ien mesch as can be noted in Table 3, when the scores were controlled for 
dis e x -= age and the effects of I.Q. eliminated, the association between social 
is geg ch dwindled. (F= 189 and not statistically significant.) This finding 
deene with that of Jayasuriya (1960) with adolescent boys. He also found a 
sss sa cor relation between social class membership and nAch, which relation- 
Geige ven insignificant when he controlled for LO. The present results strongly 
werf e need for a review of past studies in which social class differences in nAch 
A ound and in which the effects of other variables, especially intelligence level, 
Moki not considered. Similarly, theories of the development of achievement 
ation which stress class differences in child-rearing practises might be 


questioned. 


nship between children’s 


Stream differences 
ould be a strong relatio. 
Jweit (1963), for example, 


ee expected that there w 
hä- ation and their assignment toaschool stream. Himme ; r 
aspi oted that stream assignments have an influence upon adolescents educational 
mé rations and upon their school-leaving age. Moreover, an assignment to the ‘A’ 
fi "ée was expected to engender in children enduring feelings of success and con- 
and re placement in a lower stream, feelings of failure. Such long-term success 
Poea reactions have previously been found to be related to nAch and to goal- 
Festi g behaviour (Himmelweit, 1954; Jayasuriya, 1960; Lewin, Dembo, Tamara, 
nger, & P. S. Sears, 19445 Robinson, 1961; P. S. Sears, 19495 P. S. Sears, 1957): 

Id find again a situation in whic 


t aks 

Eet anticipated that in the prese onin» 

€ group of children is selected and favoured over another—especially in the 
igher motivation in the favoured group- 


all-j a 
important school hierarchy—t result in hi 


nt study one wou 
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Furthermore, the differential motivational levels of the children could well contribute 
o the selection procedures in the case of classification in streams. = 

` The capes pa area between stream and nAch was found. The ‘A’ =. 
mean nAch score of 11-64 (standard deviation = 5'428) was greater than the 9°84 
mean of the ‘B’ stream (standard deviation = 5:474). The ‘2’ of the difference eg 
3'237, which is significant beyond the 1 per cent level of confidence. When, howeve i 
we controlled for sex, age and social class and removed the effects of LO, the Pi 
lationship between stream and nAch was found to be minimal. In Table 3 it can be 
seen that the ‘F?’ value is 1-12, which is Not statistically significant. 


Intelligence level and nAch 


The outstanding relationshi 
and intelligence level. This is 
onall others. The product-m. 


P revealed by the present analysis is between nAch 
the dominant association, superimposing its one ee 
oment correlations between LO. and nAch were foun 

to be significant beyond the x per cent level of confidence (0:25 for boys and 0-47 eg 
girls). In the two analyses of variance, when we controlled for stream, age, socia 
class, and sex, the ‘F’ ratio for nAch differences between high and low I.Q. wm 
proved to be significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. Moreover, as note 


Previously, when the effects of T.Q. were removed, the social class and stream diff- 
erences in nAch became insignificant. 


In the past nAch and LO. were found to be re 


Katrovsky, & Preston, 1962; Jayasuriya, 1960; Kagan & Moss, 1959; Lowell, 19525 
Robinson, 1960). To obtaina Positive correlation in the present study was, therefore, 


not the outstanding finding; emphasis is placed on the reaffirmation of Jayasuriya $ 
(1960) results—this time with 


younger children—that the influence of I.Q. HE 
shadows all others and that when the effects of LO. are removed, the resulting 
relationship between Social class membership and nAch is no longer statistically 
significant, 


lated in various studies (Crandall, 


aken to Suggest a hi 
. nAch scores of 


; Stream. This association however, wou 
appear ‘to rest Primarily on the close r i 
the analysis of ects of LO. eliminated and controlling for a8& 
social class, and LQ. igni 

The absence of m, 


P 
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once the influenc i 
liie Agen KR d wë removed the effect of stream placement upon motivation 
Baseng zéie ern e e Ree to make itself felt. Further, it is suggested that 
Gear green : mig t have expected to be stream-derived are, in fact 
Ce en efinition of status in the academic world that stents 
EECH n terms of LO. Not only are stream and LO. closely associ- 
and wers eeng of opportunities as well as his conscious aspirations— 
ect awe ee a motivation—are deeply affected by the LO. categor- 
arene e Ges y in the child s life. Whether the child knows his LO 
pales eee i re ecomes an important fact, a reality in his life and reslis in 
isions with regard to the child that serve to indicate to him how he a 


to view himself as well as to 1 form others how to perceive him. he influence o 
ım: ye to in! D 


I Q is 
»N. 1S SO gr i i 
g eat that there might be little scope for the impact of stream assignment 


to i 
Gd Ser upon the child’s motivation. 
sae cet on ch hoe a nw o 
social Ge re 1 oys. In both of these studies in which both 
$i teaeetenrdl iat both pan intelligence level were considered in relation to nAch, 
the effects of LO oi variables were positively correlated with nAch but that when 
théteboreen ` e bk E removed, social class differences became insignificant. It is 
tit dass ee S ` t at previous theories and results about the relationship between 
(1953) fen ership and motivation level be reconsidered. McClelland et al. 
geng Ai achievement motivation results from rewards for successful 
ke, oin e aviour (of which early independence forms a major part) in child- 
Rear of Sege for the anticipation of pleasure in achievement-related situations. 
Keren re is seen to stem from the opposite kind of childhood training, with 
1948: Rose punishment for failure. Various investigators (Davis, 1948; Douvan, 
Frais e? 1956; Rosen & d’Andrade, 19593 Winterbottom, 1958) suggested that 
anà FRA be? with the child-rearing practices of the working class, the techniques 
Pia s of the middle class are more closely akin to those that would produce 
hepta ent motivation in children. On the basis of the findings of Jayasuria and 
lise pia i it is now suggested that the relationship between nAch and social 
possible ve ership be viewed in the context of the child’s intelligence level. It is 
Rate ii at regardless of social class membership, the intelligent child receives 
eward and thus, consistent with McClelland’s theory, develops the higher 


le : 
Be of motivation. 
oreover, it may be that there are intra-class differences and that those working 
e the families that adopt more 


cl Sg 
ass families with children of high intelligence ar 
le class achievement values and 


mid jth: Chi , 
dle class child-rearing practices and stress midd 
oint to ‘marginal’ class membership, 


Bo i 
als. That is, the lack of relationship may D 
des and values tending 


With P : ae: 
father’s vocation based in one social class but with attitu' 
ncourage independence and mas- 

of achievement 


t 

fe social class, and those homes that e 

ae of social class—also encourage the development g 
assimil ion. Another suggestion 1S that the brighter child, regardless of social class, 
Ce ates the dominant attitudes and values of our culture, which make for a desire 
ge ccess in the scheme of academic and vocational competition. It should be noted 
some of the observed relationship between nAch and LO. might be explained 
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in terms of the methodology of measurement. That is, the brighter child may also 
make a higher nAch score; however, the strength of the relationship contra-indicates 
this as the sole, or primary, explanation. Moreover, in the administration of the 
present nAch test, much effort was devoted to making all children, regardless of I.Q., 
feel confident about responding with imaginative stories. It is probable that LO. 
and nAch are importantly related, with the more intelligent child having greater 
motivation for achievement. Also it may be that superior intelligence helps develop 
the higher level of motivation and also that greater motivation aids in producing 
Superior intelligence or superior performance on LO. tests. Motivation may serve 
to increase the child’s measured intelligence level because the same needs or drives 


ne situation may also enhance his performance 
y recognised that intelligence level is not con- 
The suggestion made here is that the motive to 
lligence level. Through increasing his inter est 
him to a manifold approach in coping with his 
be seen to raise the child’s I.Q. The influence, 
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is strikingly revealed throughout the 


(especially that of social class membership) 
h Jayasuriya’s finding with 


resent i igati i 
ies investigation. Moreover, its consistency wit 
cent boys lends confidence to its acceptance. 


This i 

Bierce e reg o5 a doctor thesis at the London School of Economics and Political 
s r wishes to express h iati i i 
superv. p. er appreciation to Dr Hilde Himmelws 

ised the study, and Graham Kalton, who gave statistical advice. ge i 
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An Exploratory Study of Body-Accessibility* 


By SIDNEY M. JOURARD* 
University of Florida 


a eegne questionnaire was submitted to 168 male and 140 female unmarried 
wesch students. The aim was to determine 1 h college students permit their 
h s and closest friends of each sex t h their bodies, and the extent to which 
Kies have seen and touched the bo The bodies of the Ss and of 
e target-persons were reported! ible. The greatest 
tg of tactual interchange occurred between the S! d 
b x. Significant relationships were found between the measures of seeing another's body and 
hee seen by that person, and between touching the other’s body, and being touched by him. 
Ce e male Ss touched fewer regions of their mo | 
Eiere and they were not touched by their mothers on as many region 
e females exchanged physical contact on more areas of the body with 


ai males. There was also significant correlation among the measures of conta i 
the target-persons under consideration, suggesting that body-accessibility is a personality 


trait. Protestant and Catholic females reported being touched by their boy friends on more 


i ` - ain or unattracti 
Diy regions than did Jewish females. Lat? lain or unattractive 
ported being touched o ir body surface tha 
n less of their body su S Sé z 
average or attractive i re was much variability in body-accessibility associ- 
ractive in appearance. The ity or regions whi GE 


e with region of the body, and both sexes showed similarity 1n th 
nd which were least accessible to the touch of others. 

Touches can convey love, 
s arouse their para- 
patients, all with a 


s and individuals, 


We know that touching another person is a significant act. 
nings (Frank, 19 38). Lover 


goodwill, hate, and myriad other mea Í , 
mours, mothers soothe their infants, and healers relieve their 
touch. We also know that there is much variation between group’ 
and between settings in the amount 

As investigators, we have encroached up 
nee enquired into people’s sex lives, 
their unconscious fantasies, W : 
interview. But for all this, we know i he conditions H 
wall permit another to touch him, 
being touched, the loci of acceptable touch, 
Contact. It is as if the touch-taboo most of us 1 
Scotoma of our professional vision, making US desm 


E he did not get closer to his fellows ' 
vam i i observations 
neces is provided by some 0D: e ex a 


Present investigation. I watched pairs 


1 
Stag apt from a pap 
pa, Florida, May 1, 1964- A ant I- 
Sallow of the United States Public Health Servio? Ferson Sulzer, now por Tu 
would li e eciation tO / oha 
uld like to express my 2PP” n; to Carol Rai M he Directo 
O: 


for e i 
help in preparing the questionna! ‘th the statistica D 
hich underwrote 


eum Neumark for assistance 
ing Center, University of Florida, for a 8! 


data analysis. 


ES Srpney M. Jourarp 


rene - ï 
shops in San Juan (Puerto Rico), London, Paris, and — aren EC 
the number of times that one person touched another at one tab z eg Se 
sitting. The ‘scores’ were, for San Juan, 180; for Paris, 1 10; for Ge He Cal 
Gainesville, 2. On another occasion, I spent two hours walking aroun a | 
Hospital at the University of Florida, seeking episodes of eben: nab 
nurses and physicians tending to patients, I observed relatives in conve soar 
patients, and I patrolled corridors, watching interchanges between nurses magesch? 
physicians and nurses, and physicians with each other. During this lian deer 
hands touched those of the Patients to whom they were giving pills; ERR (ge? 
held a patient’s wrist as he was taking a pulse; and one intern placed his arm R Grat 
the waist of a student nurse to whom he was engaged. Clearly, not much p ie 
contact was in evidence, By contrast, I have seen happily married Spouses bly 
one another dozens of times before others—a kiss, a handclasp, a hug. And wë on 
married persons whom I have seen in psychotherapy have often complaine a ho 
little, or too much physical contact. Finally, I have encountered individuals 


: ! : on the 
become furious, and jump as if stung if they are brushed against, or touched 
shoulder or chest during a conversation. 


P an 
Itis time for systematic study of the parameters of touching. I suspect that many 
people suffer from deprivation 


: R ere 
of physical contact during their adult lives, but on 
nowledge of normative and desired touching patterns, 


d GH ep in 
and their sources of variation. The Present study was undertaken as a first step 


this direction. 
METHOD 
Materials and procedure H ga 
The term body-accessibility was Proposed as a general term to describe the readiness OF | 
Person to permit others to 


y y was prepared (see Fig. 1) ious 
for such a diagram was suggested by beef-charts on which butchers delineate the vario 
steaks and chops. This di i 


h been 
appropriate co} i i i body had 

seen, unclad, by the target- i GE whic h regions of their own 

they (the Ss) had seen unc] 


regions o 
Person, and (d) which regio; 


iai ast 12 
al or tactual contact had occurred within the p: 


cti 
cy, circumstances, or meaning of the a 
testled once with his male friend, or if he had rep! SÉ 
© Were seeking to measure sheer occurrence and loc 
> Under any and all circumstances in the past 12 months. 


kissed his mother or 
body-contact, visual and tactual 
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The questionnair k oi writer or his assistant to a total of 380 
mnaire booklets ini 

i were administered by the riti i i 3 

i ents who were ee in groups. The Ss responded Gester ly. Thi ee? = 

college oe d ted usly. eir p: 

eration = enlisted by exp aining the purpose of the study, and the need for honesty in 
g. There was considerable laughter, and some embarrassment exp: d by th : 

respondin; essed by the Ss 


ar view of the body as demarcated for the Body-Accessi- 


Fi i d re: 
18. 1. Diagram of the front and r 
bility Questionnaire. 


of interest. Only the returns 


ed with a great deal 
lysed—a total N of 168 males, 


Over t] 
he nature of the task, but they compli 
d 22 years were ana 


fro; : 
eg unmarried Ss between the ages of 18 an 
Se females. 
ch Sr R e 

versus ne Rigen classified by mode (visual versus tactual), direction 
Percentage wi 8 touching), and target of contact were summed for s 
y them was al s reporting that they had touched each target-person, 
s also computed separately for each of the 24 body regions. 


(being seen or touched 
tatistical analysis. The 
and had been touched 


> 
RESULTS 


R D HP 
SE of the questionnaire 
pai d-even reliability coefficie 
es of 50 male and 50 female 


for the visual and tactual contact 
(corr Ss selected at random from the total sample. Ther’s 
ected for attenuation) ranged froma high of -98 for tactual interchange between 


th 
donee Ss and their fathers and same-sexed friends, to a low of +27 for the scores 
cting the visual accessibility of the female Ss to their fathers. All the tactual 


cont: ae R 
"eng scores showed reliability coefficients above äs, Examination of the visual 
act scores showed that the lower ve resulted from restricted vatiance in the 


EC of subtotal scores. 
ae was concluded that the que 
Tvey-type study. 


nts were calculated 


tionnaire measures had adequate consistency for 


An 
alysis 
Wis of contact scores 
sis cores are 


M 
Utes ans, SD’s, and ‘critical difference 
in Table r with N’s of 25 males and 25 


Analni 
alysis of variance showed significant (P 


r the several contact S| 


’ values fo 
at random. 


females selected 
< opt) differences in overall scores 


be 

ie modes of contact (F = 293°27) and target-persons (F = 25°36): The 

Wer, actions for mode-by-target (F=7% 54) and sex-by-mode-by-target (F = 4°07) 
€ also significant beyond the ‘oor level of confidence. The F-ratios for the 
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comparison between sexes, and for the sex-by-mode and sex-by-target interactions 

atistically significant. ge 
WS Seed, The means listed in the first two columns of E Se o 
that the bodies of the Ss and the target-persons were zoportedly GH weie 
visual contact than to touching, an exception being in the Ss’ relations r earen 
opposite-sexed friend. There the visual and tactual contact scores were ven 
similar. From 20 to 23 body regions were mutually accessible between 


is Ss a -contact scores 
Table 1. Means, SD’s and critical difference values* for the various body-cor 


Touched 
Target Ss See Ss seen by Ss Touch Ss 
s 4 ` ~— 
C ` PR 


SD 
Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD MaN La 
Males 1964 on 2r6o 392 HSn 88 Ge 516 
Mother Females 2176 248 22°12 2:28 9°44 5:48 2 e 6-04 
Males 2296 r52 2300 r52 Gosi By e S 5°60 

Father Females 21-60 276 19°88 2:60 924 612 944 


e 780 
Same-sex f Males 23°20 2°20 23°24 2°20 9°76 7°92 wt 6:80 
friend Females 21-84 308 21r68 3°20 9'88 yoo 10 neh 
Opposite- f Males 19°96 58o 1976 62o 1972 6-88 18°72 


x “84 
sex friend | Females 20°72 4'16 2ro8 292 1904 662 1988 5 


een ales, 
* Critical differences for P < ‘os = rér; P<‘oz=ror; P<-oy=2:12, N=25m 


25 females, 


each of the target- 
in Florida, 
costumes, 


Tactual accessibility. The means in the two right 
that compared to visual contact, relatively few bo 


relationship of the Ss with their Parents and friends 
illustration of a touch-taboo 


d 
persons, likely attributable to the fact that the study was reece 
where people spend considerable time throughout the year clad in bat 


-hand columns of Table 1 show 


The scores for exchan 
ttern. The males were reported]: 


ones. 


Inter-modal correlations. The questions were raised, ‘Is there a correlation 
between modes and directions of body-contact ? That is, are seeing and being wee 
touching and being touched mutual transactions ? And is there any relations d 
between visual and tactual accessibility ?? To answer these questions, 7’s We 
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c 
omputed for the 25 males and females (whose scores were recorded in Table 1) 
and 


rag hh summed scores for seeing the bodies of the 4 target-persons, 
geg e Soe for being seen by them (6) scores for touching and being touched 
dée g irs touching (d) being seen and being touched (e) being seen by the others, 

ouching them, and (f) seeing others, and being touched by them. The 7’s are 


shown in Table 2. 


Table : 
2. Intercorrelations among scores for various modes and directions of | body-contact* 


See others Seen by Touch others ‘Touched by 
others others 
See others Males “gl Kal “61 
5 Females "95 +58 “60 
een by Males 66 

“74 

others Females “59 +64 
Touch others { Males Kid 
Females Ku 


DN = 25 males, 25 females. 

oe highest Ae were between directions of contact within modes, suggesting a 

ot 8 dyadic effect? in disclosure of the body to the other’s sight and touch, similar 

më. noted in the study of self-disclosure (cf. Jourard, 19593 J ourard & Landsman, 

oe The Ve between modes of contact were lower, indicating that visual and 
ctual accessibility were somewhat more independent of one another, though they 


Ww EA 
ere still significantly correlated. 


T. 
actual accessibility of regions of the body 
Table 3 shows the percentage of the 168 males and 140 fema 


ashing, and being touched by, each of the 4 target-persons on i ' 
“body distinguished in Figure 1. Considerable variation between bodily regions 


may be noted, ranging froma high of 94 per cent (for females reporting being touched 

y their opposite-sexed friend on f the head and neck) to a low of zero, 

bës regard to tactual interchange between the females and their fathers 1n area 10, 

he genital region. A target-by-region interaction is attested by the relative deluge 
in relation to opposite 


o pee 
ee contact reported by both sexes -sexed friend in 

rast to t ith the other three target-persons. 
he contact reported wit h of others 


5 Similarity between the sexes in their reported receptivity to the touc: 
n each of the 24 regions of the body was shown by r’s of 975 Sc 


fay Percentages of males and females indicating being touched ee” ly (with 
others, fathers, same-sexed friends, ite-sexed friends respectively 
, 


fen 24 body regions). These ve likely signify nd fema 
the erning which body-regions they will make acces 
y will withhold from the touch of others. 


les who reported 
the 24 regions of 


the back o 


it mig 
trait we should expect to find correlations 1n 
ody regions exposed to the touch of one 


Tac 
tual accessibility as a personality tra 


I e 
Za body-accessibility is a personality 
R resent data between the number of b 
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Table 3. Percentage* of Ss who report touching, and being touched by, various target- 
persons, on twenty-four regions of the body 


d 
Body Touch Touched Touch Touched Touch Touched Touch Touche 


b 
region by by by a 
Not + Em S 


han: 4 


Mother Father Same-sex friend Opp.-sex fr: De 
MF MF MF MF MF MFE MF M S 
63 77 74 78 35 63 47 69 50 68 49 65 89 92 8 z 
3I 39 44 44 ma 7 34 23 28 23 31 än 78 7 3 
41 5I 53 52 22 48 22 46 30 28 28 29 88 85 85 Ped 
41 46 53 42 22 42 23 43 33 28 34 29 87 89 Su 5 
54 49 59 52 18 50 16 52 22 3I 20 3I 93 93 90 a 

3I 51 36 59 44 42 44 42 89 oe 86 ri 
35 54 54 55 43 52 45 48 53 49 55 so 88 83 84 id 
8 6 29 9 23 22 aa 6 39 6 41 6 73 70 76 5 
I5 24 27 21 20 27 21 a 39 20 41 21 81 72 78 72 
t g 2 2 I o 2 © Io ı 9 I 53 42 50 44 


= TO aS 2t a6 ee on a6 an g 31 18 78 62 72 67 
I2. 15 18 24 30 19 20 19 22 36 25 35 25 79 70 73 79 
13. 18 21 26 29 19 18 19 20 36 23 34 23 77 68 70 D 
I4. 21 24 30 31 au 25 20 25 34 28 33 27 73 65 67 A 
Se pm wa g ya A a 70 75 88 89 86 Si 
GG bn nm ps Gr mq Ze A 71 80 89 go 89 
17. 83 78 82 8 wë oe A 2 87 82 93 90 92 89 
18. 49 66 64 71 36 56 43 62 48 67 47 71 88 89 86 94 
19. 54 59 60 60 40 56 46 58 48 54 46 60 89 o 88 94 
ao 6i Fx 107 96 s7 72 $7 67 57 67 58 74 89 88 85 F 
e DS Ee SS ms a 45 55 88 82 83 83 
22. 6 4 13 17 8 5 n I3 21 a 22 14 61 48 54 a 
23+ T2 f5 mr ag e I5 16 16 29 19 30 22 73 61 68 9 
24. 18 20 26 29 438 18 19 2r 33 23 34 24 71 65 71 7 
* Based on N = 168 males, 140 females., 

t The numbers refer to regions shown in Fig. 1. 
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Table 4. Intercorrelations# among scores for extent to which Sst were touched by each 
of four-target-persons 


Mother Father Same-sex Opposite- 


friend sex friend 
Sien 64 (87) Ap (-80) “35 (-39) 
Same-Sex "Ss beet 
Friend +36 (-38) 


SN = 
Ki e 50 males, 50 females, all Protestants, 
` e 7 inside parentheses is for the females Ss, while 
that outside Parentheses is for the males. 


4 
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is the consi a 

Se: sa smaller size of the 7’s in the column for the friend of th i 

thie Keiser E ee as well predict the amount of body exposed ze Sp 
xual dyad from that exposed in . 3 o touch in 
e X the rel a 

Parents or his same-sexed friend. ationship between an S and his 


S om further group comparisons 
everal exploratory analyses were m: i i 

gen when the total cae was ae steig ) tes wee 

wl ae tractive mination, and level 

ificant di Y i i 
Fr se a E EE E pE A A A 
Sieger es dë RA dag ge under considerations, viz.: from 18 to 
difference was found: Dee Gong gege Ce 
baoa Se eg? ant (N = oi and Catholic (N = 18) girls reported 
Sen? t male friends on an average of 20 body regions, a 
We mat 2 a for the Jewish girls (N = 28). The SC for this rami 
otapa koa hie e aa of a difference of this sort points to the value of future 
ta body-comact g various sociological groupings of their practices with respect 
ll 
2 wi? = e been requested, on the face-sheets of the questionnaire booklet, 
gët, vom: e toward their bodily appearance by checking one of 4 adjectives, 
est hus tie: Si attractive, plain, or average. The Ss who checked either of the 
higher Geck å = 60 males, 78 females, designated the Attractive group) showed 
60 rale Hi ouched scores than those checking the latter terms (N = 89 males, 
inthe i rages Plain) vis-a-vis all target-persons. The single exception was 
fom the od e Plain females, who reported receiving contact on more body areas 
critical ratio Cem than did the Attractive girls. The only significant (P < +02) 
thetange of at was found in these comparisons was for the males, with respect to 
Kënn — received from their girl-friends. Of course, it was the Attractive 
regarded "erer the higher means. One does not know whether the Attractive Ss 
or Whether ien as such because they had been touched on more body regions, 
ers touched more of their body surface because their bodies appeared 


More iny; 
Ee 
Nviting and attractive. 


DISCUSSION 

dy is that body-accessibility can be 
d to a questionnaire with honesty, a 
from those relating to group 


Th 
© most į Garg 
rel st important finding in the present stu 


erenc ‘ 
am SS to the study of personality corre 
i going to confine the remainder of t 


i i D D D 

includ zx because there was less variance 1n visu 

touch: Cd this dimension in the study primarily for p 
ching, 


h 
© touch data prompt a number of questions. Why is less of the body exposed 
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to touching in the Ss’ relationships with parents and same-sexed friends ? Lé epp? 
the most extensive body-contact occur in relation to the friend of the opposite 3 
Is it that the ‘touch vocabulary’ in America is limited only to sexual ar 3 
What about age trends? My sample was confined to young unmarried : 
Would we find patterns of contact similar to those noted in the study of self-disc’ ie ne 
where increasing age brought about a decrease in confiding between a person an: 


i i i ite-sexed 
parents and same-sexed friend, and increased disclosure to the opposite-se: 
partner (Jourard, 1961) ? 


Why do sons exchange physical contact on few 


er body regions with their parents 
than daughters d 


o? Is there some taboo which restricts the number of points for 
physical contact between fathers and sons? Several of the males reported that Dei 
could recall no physical contact with their fathers! And why do we find the oe 

son touching asymmetry ? Why can mothers touch their sons on more areas than the 


r ithout 
sons can touch them? Is it because mothers can contact more body-surface with 
sexual significance than the sons can ? 


Why did the Jewish females re 
their boy-friends than the Protest 
girls are less accessible? Or is it 


port fewer regions of their body were touched ei 
ant or Catholic girls? Is it that the bodies of Jewis 


Protestant and Catholic men, w 


equal in number—the implica’ 
faith, have fe 
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Body regi i 
TER the eme? E pron to be highly variable in touchability. The hands 
Eier op o the head received the most contact, while the are: hes 
ege te Kä sexuality were touched less. A more detailed study of eg Rog 
Hiern i re ger? seems especially warranted, in view of the ba s i 
a ir e Ke sex. Perhaps we would find a correlation Bees 
I 4 atisfaction and th i a 
in the loving poe wore e number of body regions that are included 
ink th i i 
at body-contact has the function of confirming one’s bodily being. Wi 
. We 


FEMALES 


Body for 5 
Body for Body for same Body for opposite 
sex friend 


Mother 

father sex friend 
d through amount of touc! 
140 females. The darkest portions 
d by the target-person in 


Fi 

g. 

tron a E re ‘ e 

SD Other” = S° ‘Body-for-Others’, as experience: hing received 
. Percentages are based on N = 168 males and 

he Ss reported being touche 


b th: 
Westion ck from 76-100 per cent of t! 
n the body-region indicated. 
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i i believe 

live in an age of ‘unembodiment’ SN 1960), e EE = 
i being touched enlivens our j ; 

rege aie ed ae of references in novels to the loved ber? pe? eg 
SS ‘turned on’, or ‘realized I had a body’ in response to the love a 
Sg The Ce reported in Table 3 permit us to depict a dimension vi erger? 
in addition to the ‘boundaries’ mentioned by Fisher and _ Z Sc? Ge? 
cathexis (Jourard & Secord, 1955): viz., our Ss’ experienced bo ly- Sg 
“‘body-for-father’, ‘body-for-same-sex-friend’ and oe 3 Kg 
Figure 2 shows a front view of an hypothetical S in this study, with the se 
have been touched most by a target-person shaded in most heavily, and t se de 
touched regions shaded more lightly. The diagrams suggest, for examp ~ se 
male’s experienced body-for-father is composed primarily of hands, head, apr = 
and arms, whereas for his girl-friend, much more of his body is experienced, a og 
included in the relationship. We might propose on the basis of these findings gei 
only those persons who have a relationship with others that includes touching Ge 
caresses will have a fully experienced body and a fully embodied self (Laing, 1960, 


pp. 67-81). Sartre’s superb discussion of the way in which a caress incarnates e 
flesh of the one caressed as well as the one caressing certainly suggests this (¢f- 
Sartre, 1956, pp. 389-397). 


Kessen & Mandler (1961) have stated that physical contact between a mother and 
her child is a ‘specific inhibitor’ of the unlearned, periodic ‘fundamental distress ni 
which children are subject, and which is the anlage of anxiety in the adult. Indee f 
Harlow’s (1958) monkeys ran to the surrogate ‘mothers’ of terry-cloth, and even © 
wire, presumably for the comfort they derived from contact when they were 
frightened or stressed. The animal data suggest that contact is the primitive 
language of love. If this is true, then extensive physical contact may indeed be the 


natural or primordial sedative and tranquilizer, one without the dangerous side- 
effects of pharmaceutical com 


pounds. Perhaps people rely on drugs because they 
do not receive enough contac! 


: A ife. 
t, caressing, or body-massage in their everyday lif 
But touching must also be a di 


S t 
>» I noted the rarity of body-contact Gei 
ve made similar observations in menta 


hich I visited (in 1964), physical a’ 
an important aspect of the total rehabili- 
they engage in all manner of group activi- 


| 
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l ES Se? was somewhat arbitrary, and did not assign distinct status to such im- 
PENNAS y sien as the cheeks, or the ear-lobes. It would be valuable, too, to 
gege Gei a questionnaire, to inquire especially into the meaning and the 
De ee contact, e.g., ‘On what regions of your body have you been kissed ? 
bg se — a hug or embrace from parents ?? ‘How much contact would you 
Se BR Ae much do you get from a given person ? It would be possible in this 

ain a better picture of the role of body-contact in an individual’s inter- 


personal life. 
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Book Reviews 


Experiments in Behaviour Therapy. H. J. Eysenck (ed.). London: Pergamon Press, 
1964. Pp.x+550. £5. 


There can be little doubt now that 
experimental psychology on the probl 


defined very broadly as the attemp 
manner according to the laws of mo 


< e e R in 
ut some clinical Psychologists are equally interested i 

the light it casts on the essential nature of i i 

both types of interest. 


Professor Eysenck i 
criticisms of behaviour therapy and re: 


ysenck, which are n 


nal responsibility for its a 
have to give v; TY ca: 
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the sexual di i 
pe o EEN and the review by Aubrey J. Yates of recent empirical and 
5 S Š ` A 
oo experimental manipulation of speech in normal subjects and 
This volum: i 
e does not claim to be a compl i i 

Deche c plete treatise on behaviour thera] vhi 
ig e: Ge Mg eee at the present stage of development of on 
a work which every practising clinical i ill wi A 
PR À g clinical psychologist will wish to havı i 

] ry and it would be an o i ena area 
ihe ore ZE excellent textbook for a series of post-graduate seminars on 


JAMES PATRICK S. ROBERTSON 


Etgen Adaptations, Reflex Activity, and the Brain. By Ezras A. Asratian 

en Ge Ce edited by Samuel A. Corson). Vol. I of International Series of Mono- 

CES ‘erebrovisceral and Behavioural Physiology and Conditioned Reflexes. 
: Pergamon Press, 1965. Pp. xv+194. 80s. 


It is 
always a pleasure to welcome new translations of Russian work and much of the 
1] be of interest to English readers. It consists of a 


experi 
‘ie work reported in this book wi 
n of lectures originally delivered in England in 1957 and material presented at the 


onteyi ` h 
evideo Symposium ‘Brain Mechanisms and Learning’ in 1959. 
ck is concerned with the distal effects, 


alian spinal cord. A comple- 
n the restoration of postural, righting and 


h change the content of the blood, 
almost the same. Some interesting photo- 


8rapł 
phs are presented which suggest that the re 


Organs 3 S s 3 
S is accompanied by actual microanatomical change: 
i the injection of foreign bodies, but 


Tedu 3 
ced local reactivity (e.g. inflammation and oedema) to 
breakdown in temperature control 


Bro ; S S 
and e disturbances such as weight loss, leucocytosis, 

er complications eventually leading to death. Similarly, they show a steep and eventu- 
ies which in intact animals do not signi- 


all 

Lg SH in blood pressure, following phlebotomies w- | r 
tions (E ect state of health. Much more evidence is given showing that homeostatic regula- 
material z, be seriously impaired by decortication. The underlying doubt with all this 
ollow; is to what extent the altered functioning js due to subcortical degenerative changes 
ing the decortication operation, a doubt which is not adequately answered. by the 


author, 
devoted to recent Russian work on ‘ switching’ of condi- 


i d conditioned inhibition, and purport to suggest 
derlying these phenomena. Whilst the experiments are 


as a distinctly old-fashioned ring about it, and boils 
behavioural observations. The 


kymograph records and the 


s. J. HUTT 
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Mental Health on a New Housing Estate. By E. H. Hare & G. K. Shaw. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1965. Pp. vii+ 135. 38s. 


The twelfth of the Maudsley Monographs is the report of a carefully planned survey which 
set out to compare the mental health of two sample populations, totalling over 3,000 ei 
one living on a new housing estate on the edge of Croydon, the other in an older districtin the 
central area of the same town. Previous work on housing estate communities has shown their 
rates for neurotic symptoms and conditions to be a good deal higher than the national average; 
the writers of this monograph suggest that such a finding might be partly due to a con- 
tamination of variables, since large housing estates are ipso facto urban areas, which appear tg 
produce a higher rate of neurotic disturbance than rural areas. The rather diverse criteria 
which have been variously used to establish the incidence of mental ill-health have not 
helped to clarify the picture. 

This study attempts to side-step the urban-rural factor by contrasting the old and new 
urban housing areas, rather than taking national averages as its anchor. By this means the 
authors also forestall any possible criticism that there is some fundamentally atypical character- 
istic about the mental health of the town they have chosen. Nor can Drs Hare and Shaw 


‘0 very significant di 
groups, and the investigators conclud 


pondents). We kn 
shops-round-the-corner o 


as 
ns? Could not other measurements, such a 
ns such as Townsend’s isolation—desolatio™ 


WE 


"SKI 
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be brought i i 

` ight into pl: indivi i i 

hese} play in order to fill out the individual picture behind the blanket term ‘mental 

Ofc i i 
Dmega ES is asking too much: first and foremost, for ‘proper book’ rather than a short 
ree > tis, however, a measure of the interest of this subject, and of, may we hope, its 
brea ry treatment by Drs Hare and Shaw, that the appetite is whetted rather than sati f d 
ata which they have presented. = 


ELIZABETH NEWSON 


Educati 
eal Measurements and their Interpretation. By Frederick B. Davis. Cali- 
ia: Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1964. Pp. 422. Price not given. 


mms 

hee ihe author states ‘is intended as a basic text for courses in psychological and 
and scliccladsaing rement and asa handbook for clinical and school psychologists, counsellors, 
fStteuchers taki istrators. While sucha book would meeta need in this country—particularly 
ticular book serie a variety of advanced diploma courses—it is very doubtful that this par- 
to an Americ $ proye suitable. Perhaps the main reason 1S that it seems to be entirely geared 
except for th n framework: all the tests which are described and discussed are American; 
jective mater sr ig of interests, no mention even is made of attitude tests or pro- 
duced, the abe ; and while fairly sophisticated statistical concepts and techniques are intro- 
resulto i anon of the role of tests in educational guidance and of communicating test 
rules for Se a strange contrast to it in its naive simplicity, For example after listing ‘ten 
overestimate oe 3 the author continues: Inexperienced test interpreters tend to 
stand them SCH extent to which pupils or parents accept their explanations or even under- 
want to belie en most people are faced with information or explanations that they do not 
‘uNctions ana they simply seal them off from their framework of beliefs.” Ata time when the 
this might f training of educational psychologists are once again under fire in this country, 
n the orewarn us against adopting too lightly the idea of ‘test interpreters . 
readin Positive side, the three longest chapters could be recommended as supplementary 
to students who make a special study of psychometrics as applied to the classroom. 


e 
y deal respectively with ‘Basic Characteristics of Test Scores’, ‘The Measurement of 
ividual Test Scores’. These are 


ntelli 
clligence and Aptitude’ and the “Interpretation of Ind 
j i i i diagrams and 


ento n , 
Ogists f Underachievement and Overachievemen 
M. L. KELLMER PRINGLE 


Yı 
Se Men in Detention Centres. By Anne B. Dunlop & Sarah McCabe. London: 
tledge and Kegan Paul, 1965. Pp. xii+ 180. 28s. 


T D . 

= co-authors of this book are research workers in Criminology at the! 

© book describes a study of about one hundred young men at Werrington and Aylesbury 
ing 1960-61. Essentially the study consisted of 


„tenti 
intep On Centres. They were sentenced duri y 
Dees of the young = shortly after their committal and shortly before their release, the 
arizing the information gleaned from these inter- 
sessment of each of the 


N TS f S e 
y A eas questionnaires summ 1 p 
Men, further questionnaire contained information about staff as 


University of Oxford. 
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In addition a follow-up inquiry form was sent to the inmates four months after their 
— ae of this kind the authors might have aimed for one of two kinds of aiaee 
those who, like the present reviewer, prefer to see results presented in highly quanti ee 
form with the usual indications of statistical significance, and those who would like a ao 
dynamic account of this kind of population, which would indicate that the authors aoe et 
successful in getting under the skins of their subjects and understanding their attitudes th e: E e 
and through. There is, of course, no reason why such a book could not satisfy both kin 
reader, but I have a fear that it will satisfy neither. Ketti 

Many tabulations showing comparisons between the two centres are presented, ut il 
seems to stop at head counting with no indications of statistical significance, and indeed nota 
that much discussion of significance in the more dynamic sense of the word. The SE 
of young offenders at beginning and end of their sentences is an eminently worthwhile field o 
study, but here there is a flat quality to the discussion; the reader is left feeling that more than 
this was necessary to understand these men in their penal setting. r 

The follow-up questionnaire, which might have contained potentially useful information 


was, unfortunately, returned by only a minority of the population, so little could be deduced 
from these results. 


more was not done with the potentially valuable 


B. MARCUS 


An Experimental Approach to Projective Techniques. By Joseph Zubin, Leonard D- 
Eron & Florence Schumer. London: John Wiley, 1965. Pp. xix+645. 1055. 


e projective techniques have m 
d psychology. The total s) 


9 f theories of perception. h, 
ility and validity of especially the Rorschac™ 


along traditional psychogrammatic lines. Thei 
T.A.T., while somewhat | 


a 
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Strictures of this ki 
ever, because ies e? Ze ere to British psychologists; they gain in strength, how. 
psychodynamic enen y come from workers not dogmatically or irrationally opposed Ss 
t may w i 
of their y wele en papt KiC have mee $ inadequately guided by the implications 
scales for the psychom ` 1 alternative to orthodox Rorschach method, Zubin’s own 6 
scales of the degre vs scoring of responses are put forward. These are objectifi d GE 
inherent in or evoked I absence ar press of detailed stimulus and response ebe? 
sented EE the material. ‘This particular method of analysis ‘a ener eters 
further informati y data as to therapeutic relevance or diagnostic or predictive ae pre- 
deposited witt eae on the scales the reader is referred to an unpublished S i E Hor 
eut h the Library of Congress. This is patently inadequate, and vi upplement 
future for E It would appear, however, that they eer eg ec? a 
For the T.A.T > compared with stimulus or determinant analysis. a 
than generalized = ubin etal. make a somewhat more successful case for a structured rath 
tone’, ‘ Ste analysis of stories. Eron’s scheme for short rating scales for ‘emotio Si 
and ‘unusual ail = frequency counts for ‘theme relationships’, ‘ perceptual storkin! ` 
tion’ analysis to characteristics’ is illustrated, and evidence for the usefulness af devi 
of research poly ice normal from abnormal protocols is presented. The authors’ ee 
well be E niin a the T.A.T. indicates, however, that the technique they geeerger 
defined Se sounder when confined to the elucidation of quite specific and Ss 
For this revi ity characteristics, than when used holistically. d 
aspects of a aat a previously stated case for the objective assessment of clearly specified 
Predictive aims iour by relevant, unidimensional tools, in the service of specific therapeutic or 
to be confirm = perang by appropriately weighted multivariate statistical analysis, appears 
data dbthined A by this volume. This approach can—and where appropriate—must include 
e the case Sege the objective assessment of projective responses, but it still appears to 
Speculations on ve a considerable number of professional settings, vague and indefensible 
Profound a e import of none but projectile material, masquerade as verifiable and often 
ession holdin eses. In an age of computer programmed diagnosis and prediction, a pro- 
g onto this approach may well be felt to indicate self-destructive characteristics. 


VERNON HAMILTON 


Decisi 
Brayfel, oe Choice: Contributions of Sidney Siegel. Samuel Messick & Arthur H. 
(eds.). Maidenhead: McGraw-Hill, 1964. Pp. xi+298. 69s 6d. 
Si , 
ee Siegel died in 1961 at the age of forty-five. He had worked for less than ro years as a 
gist, and his contributions as 4 teacher and research worker were outstanding. The 
tribute Dee motivation for i ume was to provide a memorial 
aptos aa ie psychologist and a dear friend.’ With this in mind they have reprinted 
to “exten, d ely half of Siegel’s published works, together h are intended 
ife, and evaluate’ his research, an ctory biographical statement by his 
Al $ 
SE S E gives a fascinating account of her husband’s career and interests. We 
e psychologist so well known for his text on n tric statistics and for his 


able to psychologists. 
F test for differences 
tric procedures 


not usually avail 
Iternative to the 
battery of nonparame 


chology 
‘Ome : p P 2 
of his contributions are reprinted from journals 
parametric al 


Dee 

i Xa] . e 

? variano ple of this is an account of a no! 

ce. This test is a very welcome addition to the 
Ty 
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already available. The volume also brings together a number of Siegel’s gegen of 
ordered metric scaling techniques. Amongst these are interesting suggestions fort d ie 
ment of social distance and of preferences for political candidates. ape a gr 
reprinted articles concern level of aspiration and choice behaviour in individua = Se 
person situations. Many of these develop Siegel’s suggestion (originally e? E a 
paper which is included here) that the level of aspiration models of Lewin SS o GEN 
essentially similar to models employed by decision and game theorists. This field app pt 
have been Siegel’s major research interest and many theoretical insights and intere: ve 
research results are to be found in his articles. There is inevitably some redundancy e 
collection of related papers, but this very redundancy is an excellent reason for recommendi 


F Ss é Š . jour 
the book to psychologists unfamiliar with and apprehensive about research on choice behavi 
and decision-making. 


The major part of this book is an apt tribute to Si 
readable, The final section of Papers to ‘extend 
factory. Despite their intrinsic w 
unsuitable for this context. Fou: 


egel, and one which is also instructive and 
and evaluate’ his work is however Gage 
orth, the form of several of the papers makes them SCH 
raker’s interesting Paper, for example, comprises an e? 
gle experiment on level of aspiration and group SE 
an ‘extension’ of earlier work with Siegel it is presented a 
Pages of Appendix in which letters, instructions, work phet 
imilar criticisms may be levelled at the style and content 


is 
arer editorial direction would probably have prevented ou 
disappointing anticlimax to a worthwhile book, 


PETER B. WARR 


Depression: A Cambridge Pos: 


tgraduate Medical Course. E. Beresford Davies (ed). 
Cambridge University Press, 


1964. Pp. xv+378. gos. 


In the section on 


ive 
s Professor Smith gives a thoughtful and provocatlY 
review of past and present drug therapy and highlights some of the difficulties in carrying out 


‘ d » too, are often of little value, s 
offering hints at recurrin, 


discussed in detail. One 
of tape-recording. It is 
further research into al] 


nition of depression, but never thoroug: Ba 
T in his task of editing 11 WE 
‘ymposium will help to stim 


F. E. KENYON 
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The Meaning of History. By Erich Kahler. New York: George Braziller, 1964. 
Pp. 224. $5.00. 


Kahler sets out to rehabilitate history not as a discipline but as an orientation to the world— 
an orientation of which, he maintains, society itself stands in need. He distinguishes history 
from historigraphy, and indeed subsumes in the word the whole process of social and cultural 
transmission, man’s apprehension of this process and his faith in it. Men acquire a sense of 
Social identity only as they acquire comprehension ofsocial continuity—of history. The limited 
awareness of this continuity explains Levy-Bruhl’s mentalitée primitive. The concept of 
history, Kahler holds, interacts with the actuality (he seeks to demonstrate this briefly with 
allusion to Herodotus, Thucydides and Polybius) and produces an increasingly articulate 
Conception of group identity. Jewish and Christian conceptions of history (with special 
attention to the four kingdoms of the book of Daniel, and the development of the millennial 
ideal) led toa process of secularization. Within the framework of his enquiry Kahler examines 
the significance of Augustine, Aquinas, the eighteenth-century philosophers of history, and 
the nineteenth-century evolutionists. Addressing the question of historical inevitability he is 
obliged to take issue with both Berlin and Carr in his concern to show that, at least at certain 
levels, a definite direction can be shown in the course of history, a distinct evolutional coher- 
ence. Kahler cites our practical assumptions—which contradict contemporary anti-evolu- 
tionist theory—made evident in the expansion of western technology to societies which we are 


C 
Ontent to call ‘under-developed’. 
BRYAN WILSON 


The Revolution in Anthropology. By I. C. Jarvie. London: Routledge and Kegan 


Paul, 1964. Pp. xxii, 248. 408. 


e in social anthropology who later worked under Popper 
Itis intended to be a critique of the methods and em 
Zone of social anthropology. While stating that social anthropology is ‘a sopii a vn 
yal results’ which he thinks ‘should be ‘trumpeted from the housetops’, he be ieves = np 
alinowskian revolution led the discipline into error. He attacks ee Weg ione $ 
TUctural-functionalism, and asserts that the social anthropologists ao e aha 
is Plain social change, in sach forms, for example, as the ‘cargo cults o eich H E 
is Stimulating and See but there is a slip-shod note to the writing and 1 ës mg 
NA simple errors The book’s main interest comes from the gee eae 
Social anthropologists themselves and some of their more obvious 10! i ool 
Oasen the book will givea misleading impression of the real state of soe ws m rae 
t, taken asa sort of sublimation of one student’s reaction toa few ven Se Geen 
‘S.E. in the late fifties, it is not unrevealing. Social at zg ok epee ee 
Testing than (as interesting as?) they really are. This bee i | e Ge éen 
Pudent game, and there is a real danger that reviewers wil appe e 
nause of its quite firmly asserted but quite exaggerated Vë pa mg ME? 
€vertheless this book comes at a time when many new revo Ca? E ege e 
Zenn undoubtedly thought Jarvie’s book was someone $ first shot. E en 
of nee the imagery this rin well play the role of that largely fortuitous serm 


Of Bir: : equences. 
irmingham which led to so many unintended conseq 
noble EDWIN ARDENER 


PP work is written by a graduat 
1s now a lecturer in philosophy. 


St 


m 
be 
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Psychiatric Social Work In Great Britain. By Noel Timms. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1964. Pp. 1x-270. 325. 


Social workers are already indebted to Noel Timms for his writings; he is one of the most 


articulate of a regrettably inarticulate group. As sociology flourishes in our midst, introspec- 
tion about our institutions goes on apace; Ti: 


fessional Groupe. (p. 129). Itisa felicit ne thing, 
the evidence of Timms’ book shows that, anaes naughty half truth. Foro! 
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Di : 
ifferences in Accuracy of Public and Private Judgments 


By RICHARD L. TAYLOR 


University of Oregon 


The pur 
s oo study was to compare accuracy of judgmental behaviour when 
Tegarded as a condi e an audience of attentive but non-communicating peers, which was 
sample of twen oe of incidental group pressure, and when they responded alone. In a 
Was found for = ve college students a highly significant increase in accuracy of response 
oth verbal and drawn estimates of the length of a line when there was 


Incident: 
al gr inci 
Prelimine group pressure. It was suggested that incidental group pressure functions as a 

minary stage of communication. 
Th m 

ere are n n 

a m i i i 
ber of ways in which belonging to a group may change behaviour. 


erhaps > 
PS most widely known is the conformity produced by the unanimous com- 


Municat; 
gp a pre-arranged social norm. In general, an individual who performs 
opportunity for will behave more nearly like them than if there had been no 
Practical tla communication (Luchins & Luchins, 1961 ` Endler, 1960). Of 
rm to many researchers in widely diverse areas 1s how group versus 


Individ; 

ua i Se ; $ ‘ 8 
l testing conditions may influence dependent variables differently, which 

several Ss working on the same task 


ce an individual subject’s behaviour. 
s essentially 


at of di s 
distraction. But suppose, instead of all members w 
the problem; and instead of 


ion of a specific behavioural norm, there is 


ns 
hee a unanimous attention by other members of the group to efforts" by 
istraction ont thie problem. We might expect that there will be a measure both of 
®Pparent e SE d a desire to conform which is frustrated by the absence of any 
P incident, ës standards for the task at hand. Of interest is whether this Wë 
“haviour Troun pressure without communication may systematically i gc 
efore a ` More particularly, will a Ss judgments be different when they Gë a : 
ince a attentive, non-communicating audience than when they are made rein 
to this conscientious literature search by the author failed to reveal data relating 
Problem, it was necessary to anticipate events somewhat from the armchair. 


D s 
Greis interpretation, for example, would be that under incidental me 
ae anea oa ought to seem imminent to the isolated subject, e t at 
Commun: behavioural changes would be likely to occur in processes ec? to 
Social} Nication. "There is, for example, utility in lending precision to words spoken 
i individual is privately expressing his subjec- 
will be more accurate 


et 
ain Does it follow that absolute ve 
made under incidental group pressure than when made alone? The con- 
ntially of 


's communicati 


Ormi 

1 H . 

e Z which occurs when there t 
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i roduce 
behavioural imitation. Does it follow that a person will be better able to e zm eg 
stimuli when there is incidental group pressure than if there were no = adit 
attentive but non-communicating peers? The purpose of this study 
investigate these two possibilities. 


METHOD 


` Muller- 
All Ss were asked to precisely judge the length of the horizontal ness a wes 7 un 
Lyer illusion figure which was, in fact, 61 cm. long. At one session o ey eo aree EON 
estimate and (b) reproduced by freehand drawing an imitation of the SE SEET 
the experimenter. At another session the Ss made the two estimates in the D Zoe stalen 
peers. In the latter case, a naive S would enter the room to find that five capeanigted 
were already seated, presumably waiting to be tested like himself. The on yx e 
chair was situated directly in front of the plants, and the S was told by the ae with 
that he was the first to be tested and to please be seated. The naive S then Dee SSES 
the task. The group of Peers, on the other hand, had been instructed before Ste e 
take their eyes from the S during the entire period he was in the room, but o 
main quiet. ar 
j The Ss consisted of twenty-five volunteers recruited from the undergraduate popa a 
at Occidental College, Los Angeles, California. Since each S served both alone ven Eeer 
incidental group Pressure, care was taken to insure that no systematic order effec gege 
be included in the data. This was accomplished by assigning a sequence of treat 


‘aing verbal 
each S by a table of random numbers. Independently, the sequence for obtaining 
and imitative reproductions was randomized as well. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION de 
The findings for this study are summarized in Table 1, When the Ss wats 
judgments under incidental group pressure, both their verbal and reproduc 


e H ents 
estimates were more accurate than when they made the same type of judgm 
for the same figure alone. 


R 2 z g , (Ou? 
Table 1. Difference in mean absolute estimate errors as a function of testing condi 
(overall n= 25) and testing Sequence 


Verbal Reproduction 
(cm.) (cm.) 
Individual 3°53 2'41 
Individual First (n=11) 3°72 2°34 
Group First (n= 14) 3°38 2°47 
ge 1°83 1'60 
ndividual First Ier KE 
Group First = is 
Mean Differences —1'70* —o-81* 


* bp<o'oor (Wilcoxen Test), 
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units can remain intact over a broader range of types of environmental change than 
can highly structured groups. It ought to be of future interest to determine whether 
group pressure with an accurate norm will produce more accurate behaviour than 
incidental group pressure. 


ane investigation was carried out while the author was at Occidental College, Los 
geles. 
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The Role of Expectancy and Communication Content 
E in Indirect Person Perception 


By PETER B. Warr and CHRIS KNAPPER 
University of Sheffield 


ding to various integrating rules. Typical dimensions z 
» height, brightness, hue, texture, etc. The d 

ception are more numerous a easy to specily- 
For example, as well as h nd often less easy 


` de 
i i to inclu 
dimensions like m t be necessary 
outh curvature, | uency 
of smiling, ete, ` length of nose, loudness of speech, freq 
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weighted. W ve 
. We have yet, very li m 
Be e as yet, very little knowledge about the nature and relative i 
nce of dimensions basic to a i jest fe 
iaoa perception of a person’s ch i 
porta Gs ee e Pt s cheerfulness, intelligenc 
Se mat etermination, adaptability, etc., nor about the way i hich the e 
r ac : a“ | t ; the way in w 
em e aa elves een into a higher-order perception A iige is nes 
processing model does however seem t y : 3 a : we 1 
del d o apply to perception of this kind 
on is kind as well 


as to j 
object perception. 
d 


If the argument that 
nn ie: person perception and obje i i i 
be to be tenable, it is necessary to show Ce? e ée Gë m 
eaa kan ara oe validity to both types of perceptual process. Sean pc 
mër, One gr, of Age to the argument (e.g. Levy, 1961; Sherif & Hovland 
firmly abie the experiments to be reported here is to ascertain whether o : 
Erroeeesene generalization about object perception can be legitimately ap Se 
Soe se vis? This generalization is that the perceiver’s hypothesis a ec- 
of the mans Sen iness at the moment of perception is an important coment 
object a ich the object is perceived. Evidence for this generalization about 
tiers Se, e? has been discussed by Allport, (1955), Bartlett (1932), Bruner 
been less che Gre ( 1951). The role of expectancy in person perception has 
only been oe h d investigated, and the studies which have been reported have 
For etample E with fairly general forms of expectancy. 

to attribute se » Ke ley (19 50) has shown that it is possible to alter subjects’ readiness 
description BC characteristics to a person by minor variations in an introductory 
either that the = person. In Kelley’s experiment, subjects were told in advance 
it was Hered ess person was ‘rather warm > or that he was ‘rather cold’, and 
di Breet Ss the two groups of subjects responded to the stimulus person in 
information, t fr clear that the differential expectancy generated by the advance 
operate ove subjects in this situation is non-specific in the sense that it would 

r a wide range of stimulus persons, rather than being restricted to one 


Sher 
Pecific person. 


he i iar 
Nvestigations to be reported here differ in that they deal with the role of 


expe 
Ctane > R : 
y about a specified person 1n the perception of that person’s behaviour. 
some individual differences in person 


ne aj 
pe tention Ge investigations was thus to relate: 
S Sieg previously measured variations in expectancies OF hypotheses about 
Rens person. 
tion Bee aim was the development o 
Perceptual giel? be studied. It is conve 
Percepti ituation. When persons are in 
ons of each other may be referre 


CD the e e 
Mteracti, other hand, person perception which oc 
on we wish to describe as indirect. The criterion here is one of an intervening 


Medi 

tum Eas á e Sg e 

a Photo of communication, so that reading a written description of a person or seeing 
graph of him would be an example of indirect person perception. Indirect 


f a method whereby indirect person percep- 
to distinguish between two kinds of 


nient 
-face situation, their 


teracting in a face-to 
ptions. 


d to as direct perce 
hout direct face-to-face 


curs wit 


De : 

i i defined then as perception which is mediated by an 

t instances classifying perception on this basis 
the distinction between 


rse occasions when 
bvious. Perception based upon a full and 


| terveni 
Is bat communication. In mos 
irect ghtforward, but there are of cou 
a i H . D 
nd indirect perception 18 less 0 
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direct television coverage of a speech might appear to be fairly similar to iy 
perception of this event, in that much the same information is processed. Se 
less, we wish to call the former indirect perception, since we are distingu. Ge 
between direct and indirect perception not on the basis of what is in fact perceiv i 
but on the basis of whether or not an intervening medium of communication is 
involved. e 
There have been several studies of what is in effect indirect person én Ee: 
but there is a tendency to regard these as of value only in so far as they are ec 
ways of providing information about what we are here calling direct person pereep 
tion. Bruner & Tagiuri (1954) have suggested that to study perception based Kon 
photographs is to study an unrealistic situation, and Asch (1952, pp. 205-22) foun ` 
it necessary to defend his studies of perception based on lists of personal character 
istics by arguing that the findin 
life-situation,’ 
ception are of interest in themselves. 
no direct interpersonal interaction 
say) may be quite able to attribu 
American psychologist, perhaps) 
indirectly, probably through des 
important, it is clear that the pe 
entertainment and other sphere 
media reports and anecdotes rel 


EXPERIMENT I 
PROCEDURE 


The stimulus person 
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which was then in opposition to the Government. All subjects knew of Wilson and 
felt able to describe their perception of him, although none had met Wilson per- 
sonally. 


The measuring instruments 


Twelve nine-point semantic differential scales were employed. These were sel- 
ected so that four scales had high loadings on each of the three factors suggested by 
Osgood et al. (1957). The evaluative factor was assessed by the following scales: 
true-false, wise-foolish, sweet-sour, fair-unfair; the potency factor by: strong-weak, 
har d-soft, large-small, rugged-delicate; and the activity factory by: sharp-dull, 
hot-cold, active-passive, fast-slow. 

As the scales appear above the positively scored polar term is indicated before the 
Negatively scored one. In the presentation to subjects the position of the polar terms 
Was varied. In addition to this the serial order of the twelve scales was haphazardly 
determined, and four different combinations of the twelve scales were used. 


The narratives 


Two narrative descriptions of Wilson’s behaviour were used, both of which were 
descriptions of a speech which Wilson made to the Labour Party Annual Conference 
n 1963. In this speech he emphasized the need for Britain to make more use of 
Scientific and technological knowledge, and presented the Labour Party’s proposals 
to meet this need. 

The narratives were typewritten versions of reports which had appeared in two 
British national newspapers several months previously. Each paper reported 
roughly the same contents of Wilson’s speech, and both accounts described attitudes 
and behaviour of his audience and himself. However, the style of writing of each 
“port and general approach to the story differed somewhat. Narrative 1 said that the 
Speech was warmly received, but drew a parallel between Wilson and an efficient 
Machine. Narrative 2 concentrated more on the enthusiastic reception given to the 
Speech. The two narratives were of approximately the same length (about 400 words). 
Subjects were informed that their narrative was from a national newspaper, but the 


Utle of this paper was not disclosed. 


Su 7 . 
bjects and instructions 


A Ninety-four subjects were employed in the experime: 
řaduate students of psychol Each subject was as 
psychology. GE e 
Perception of Wilson on the twelve-scale semantic differential form. Standard 
structions were employed at this stage of the experiment (see Osgood et al., 1957; 


P. 83). 
ti One week later subjects were unexpectedly presented ie? one e ege 
Wes, T itrari igned to subjects, in such a way tha 

hese were arbitrarily assign d Tony subject hash nce i 


Teceiy, e 2 Se 
ed Narrative 1 and received Narrative 2. s 
= the text once slowly. Subjects were 


Narrative and all a dthrough 

were requested to rea f d : 
vali in advance that geng should place the narrative aside when they sat oem 
*eading and then fill in the semantic differential scales. On this occasion they were 
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asked to indicate on the scales their perception of Wilson’s performance at the meet- 
ing. This request was elaborated to emphasize that subjects should give their 
impression of ‘Wilson’s behaviour, what he said and did at this meeting’. No 
subject reported any difficulty in carrying out this task. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
The role of the narrative in indirect person perception 


All subjects in this experiment perceived the same person in the same situation, 
and this perception may be described as indirect according to the definition sug- 
gested earlier. In order to determine the importance of the communication in this 
instance of indirect perception, it is necessary to compare the perceptions of the 
two groups of subjects following exposure to the different narratives. This com- 
parison is shown in Table r, (The polar term which is scored positively is again 
presented first in this table.) Subjects’ responses were scored from x (most negative) 
to 9 (most positive), with 5 as the neutral category. The figures presented here are 


mean responses to each scale, the significance of differences between means having 
been assessed by a series of t-tests, 


Itis quite clear from the results 


ignificantly different, The impression 
: oe n 

81n a more positive manner e 

Since these narratives were originally 


5 seen that a person’s perception of be 
political figure can be determined by the style in which the newspaper reports pis 
behaviour. 
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Table 1. Indirect perception of a politician (Wilson) mediated by two different written 
descriptions of his behaviour 


Narrative 1 (N=50) Narrative 2 (N=44) 
Mean Mean Significance 
scale Standard scale Standard level of 
T; Scale score deviation score deviation difference 
rue-False 4°62 r95 5:23 218 n.s. 
tse—Foolish 492 2-09 5°34 2:16 n.s. 
Sweet-Sour 4°50 1°43 5°16 1°38 oor: 
Fair-Unfair 5.38 r50 5:68 2°09 ns. 
Strong—Weak 6:04 r95 714 SCH ‘oor 
ard-Soft 6-48 r74 6-21 1-47 n.s. 
Large-Small 5°46 2°04 6-41 171 02 
Ugged—Delicate 6:20 1°43 6-80 1'29 "05 
Sharp—Dull 6-42 2:06 6°77 1°47 n.s. 
Hot-Cold 414 2'00 6:23 1:66 “oor 
fitive-Passive 6-70 1°73 752 DII ‘OI 
ast-Slow DECH 205 6-61 1°25 or 


described, it can be predicted that there will be a significant positive correlation 
“tween the expectancy responses and the perceptual responses of subjects over the 
I Sa e 
2 Semantic differential scales employed here. 


Table 2. Product-moment correlations between perceptual expectancy and indirect 
perception of a politician (Wilson) mediated by the two narratives 


Narrative 1 (V=50) Narrative 2 (N= 44) 


= e een d 
= 

Scale r. p-< r. p< 
True-False THE n.s. +029 -05 
Wise-Foolish +043 Kb +048 00 
Sweet—Sour +018 n.s. —o10 eo? 
Fair—Unfair +033 +02 +059 +00 
Strong—-Weak +049 ʻ00I +054 ma 
Hard-Soft +047 ʻ00I +020 E 
Large-Small +0731 05 + 0°03 e at 
Rugged-Delicate +043 ‘OI +037 2 
Sharp-Dull +039 Kb +027 me 
Hot-Cold +0110 n.s. +012 za 
Active—Passive +0°35 +02 +042 = 
Fast-Slow +056 -00I +023 nit 
Mean value +0°37 “00I +029 


x ratives 
Product-moment correlations of this kind for each scale and for the two nar 


eve been computed and are presented in Table 2. It should be noted that the e 
bie Week between the administration of expectancy and perceptual scales is expec e 
to reduce the magnitude of this relationship. Itis nevertheless clear Ce FC 

expectancy and the measure of indirect person perception oe d Gees 

a Ee design are significantly related. In this way, for SC i a ee eh e 

€ opinion that Wilson is a wise person, he tends to perceive Wilson’s nie 2 

vcordance with the expectation that it will be relatively wise. R person Y akaa 
“Son to be a foolish person will be ready to perceive the same beñavi 
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Bf Hote Sas 
foolish. Furthermore, this relationship is seen to obtain in the case of both werte 
employed here, despite the fact that, as was shown earlier, the perceptions media 
by them are significantly different. 


EXPERIMENT II 


D D D D DH it 
This experiment was carried out in order to gain some indication of the = 
e ; e e d 
of the findings reported above. The design was identical with that of the previo 


in thi itici ji ber 
experiment, but in this case the politician chosen as stimulus person was a mem 
of the Conservative Party. 


PROCEDURE 


In this experimenta study was made of subjects’ perceptions of Mr Edward ames 
At the time of the investigation Heath occupied the position of Secretary or 
Industry in a Conservative Government. Ninety-two undergraduate subjects Kë: 
employed, and from each of them measures were obtained of expectancy and ai 
indirect perception. These measures were of the same kind as in Experiment I, ex 
Once again two narratives were used. These were both reports of a speech by Heat 
to a Government meeting at which he met some Opposition to proposed nee 
for the abolition of resale price maintenance. These reports also differed somewha 
in their emphasis. While both admitted that opposition to Heath was considerable, 


a A pi H stent: 
the first narrative hinted that he had allayed his opponents’ doubts to a certain extent, 
whereas the second narrative su 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The role of the narrative in indirect person perception 


i i e e 
he results of this experiment are very similar to those presented previously. TP 
importance of th iati 


EC SC D in evi- 
e mediating communication in indirect perception is again 
Mparison 


in 
npatison of mean scale scores. The relevant data are pr esented 
ka fr om which it can be seen that three differences out of twelve reach statis 
tical significance, 
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O p 


Table ir 7 
3. Indirect perception of a politician (Heath) mediated by two differ ji 
descriptions of his behaviour SEH 


Narrative 1 (N=46) Narrative 2 (N=46) 
Mean ` fi ` 
scale Standard oy os 
Scale tandar scale St P 
Tikal score deviation score acer ee sc 
ue Falie Ce = pe = difference 
k Sweet—Sour f = oh = r7 ‘0 
Baire afas 5:00 1°02 +50 ` bg 
Stron at 6°13 1°70 Ze SH ‘ar 
ae ge 711 r2 6'89 T49; e 
Large-Small eoa Igt 6°54 1°33 a, 
Badge Geng a ee GES e 
arp- i E 
ESCH 613 r55 5°76 170 on 
ctiv P Ce 178 i : s 
Pace 6-98 1°20 Se ag es 
6'13 r56 5°28 1°70 ce 
Tabl 
e an DH D . D | H 
A and is again similar for the two narratives. It is clear that differences in the 
ctancies 


Perceptio 
n of Heath’ i A s : 
about Heath. eath’s behaviour are related to differences 1n subjects’ expe 


erceptual expectancy and indirect 


Tabl 
e 

4. Product-moment correlations between p 
d by the two narratives 


, perception of a politician (Heath) mediate 
Narrative 1 (N=46) Narrative 2 (N=46) 
—— Ser: ——_—_—_— 3 
; r. p< 

| ad Kalsa +017 DÉI +042 ‘or 

S tse—Foolish +068 007 +040 “Or 
Pie + 0°40 ‘or +0°39 Kb 
‘air—-Unfair +0°35 +02 +0°35 ‘02 
Some wet +021 n.s. +020 n.s. 

S ‘ard—Soft +024 E +026 nS. 

n Reppa +044 Kb +036 +02 

ugged—Delicate +0'60 007 +0°35 “02 
Sharp-Dull +0°37 +02 +0°43 “Or 
+024 nS. 


Hot-Cold Loan nS. 
n.s. +062 ‘OOI 


“Ol 
OOI +039 


Sdale r. 


‘oor 
Net? 


Active—Passive +027 
Fast-Slow +040 


Mean value +037 


+o°61 


DISCUSSION 


These į 
es «ati e ona e 

e investigations made use of nine-point semantic differential scales, rather 
es. There is evi 


to their responses on $ 
at the former provide m: 
ects a wider range 0 
the range, or that a mark 


dence that subjects’ responses 
even-point scales (Warr 
ore sensitive indices of 
f alternatives for each 


th 
ii cia customary seven-point scal 
-point scales are very similar 
fee 1965), and it is likely th 
Ption. Possible objections to giving subj 


Scal e 
€ are that subjects may only use part of edly bimodal 
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distribution of responses may emerge. We have drawn up frequency poe 
of the responses made by subjects in each group in both experiments: in a eege? 
distribution is roughly normal and the extremities of the scales are — y e 
Subjects appeared to experience no difficulty with the larger number of ca ome 
and we have found that the test-retest reliability of nine-point, and even e 
point, scales is satisfactory (Warr & Knapper, 196 5). ` weg 
The findings from these two experiments provide evidence of the co Sieg 
action of two types of variable in indirect perception. Previously established exp a 
tancies about well-known stimulus persons are clearly factors affecting the en 
which these persons are perceived. But although subjects with different epen 
perceive the same behaviour in different ways, the influence of expectancy 18 eg 
great that it overrides the information presented in an intervening communica a 
Both kinds of variable are operative in indirect perception, and it will be interes 
to study in some detail the way in which they operate and interact. — 
It may, for example, be possible to isolate certain aspects of the communica d 
which are major determinants of the perception. Tannenbaum (1953) has ege 
that headlines to newspaper stories can influence readers’ interpretations of “eee 
stories. Other communication variables which might be found to have measura i 
influences on indirect perception include the type of photograph attached to a nart ; 
tive, the order in which the information is presented, the emphasis placed upo 


certain aspects of the person or situation, which person is shown to have written the 
report, in which newspaper the report appears, etc. 

It may also be possible to ide 
which are of importance. The p 


n might be important, in such a way that they a 
itici ofessors, all soldiers, etc., in a consistent dogi 
Politicians are typically perceived as relatively sour, whereas young women e : 
by undergraduate subjects, at least) as relatively swe 
(Warr & Knapper, 1966). 
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Social Class and Construct Systems: An Examination of the 
Cognitive Structure of Two Social Class Groups 


By NEIL WARREN* 


Brunel University 


Bernstein contends that differences in 
groupings, and prima 
differences in the org; 
to examine the cogni 

A modification of 


ae e . ` A wë 
linguistic coding are associated with social cla 


e 
f the construct ‘unusual’ is also reported. Th 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Whorf (1956) pr oposed a reversal of our naive notions about the relationship betwee” 


language and cognition: that to some extent our way of perceiving and thinking 
about the world is embodied in, 


and perpetuated by, the language we chance 10 
speak. The Whorfian hypothesis cannot be said to have been either confirmed of 


Oontroversial. However, Bernstein has employed 
a theory of linguistic differences between soci4 


* Now at the University of Sussex, 
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kinds of di 
iffere i itiv izati 
Se lcm nees in cognitive organization which Bernstein suggests are 
fe Ebi rt He e eer coding. To avoid circularity in Gite 
ne sting of the theory, it is eg 
cognitive remit Ty, necessary to demonstrate the relevant 
he cognitive impli 
nitive i i 
‘chara a a Gë eier of Bernstein’s formulations are concerned with th 
a gnitive process, with th iti e a 
Wik the Sacks 3 e type of cognitive functioni 
achievement-ori d’ i lesen ae 
Sie wash iented’ concept that the usual intellectual iti 
races. Many quotati spe te 
es q ions can be selected from Bernstein’ iti 
age at in’s writings 
Dee ie at the cognitive level he hypothesizes social .class ace S 
Gate cture, organization, or ‘differentiation’; a much fuller argument o 
. F i o 
Boeta cree in W: arren (1963). In the final section of this paper, an attempt 
ate the findings of this investigation to detailed statements SC 


€rnstei ns. 
B > ä 
n’s formulations. 


2. THE MEASUREMENT OF COGNITIVE STRUCTURE 


to deal in any ambitious way with cognitive organiza- 


D 
EW psychologists have tried 
three conceptual aspects of 


tion S 
oe E Lewin Dä 52) distinguished 
an coors ai eg differentiation’, nature of ‘hierarchical organization’, 
tional an organization—but did ast appear to worry unduly over the opera- 
wes Ce of these variables. Kelly’s Personal Construct Theory (1955) 
emphasizes ree the description and analysis of conceptual systems. Kelly 
they geet people differ not only in the constructs they use but also in the way 
Së wanted eir constructions. And the convenient thing about construct theory 
posed to Lewin’s conceptualizing—is that a concomitant technique for 


Mappin: DÉI 
Ping cognitive structure stems directly from the theory. 


Th F 
; € repertory grid technique is a method for extracting from a subject the ways 
and the relationships between 


in whi 
"A eng constructs or conceptual Sas 
technique e ei From its invention by Kelly (195 5) as a clinical instrument, the 
(1960, 1962) s been variously modified. One such modification is that of Bannister 
beni Ge A GC usage of the repertory grid in studies of thought disorder has 
Per se, and ver with the matrix of relationships egen EE the matrix 
Plexity’ e clearly related to concepts of differentiation , organization’ or ‘com- 
analysis wa ough Bannister scarcely uses these terms. Bannister’s basic method of 
etween = to;compare constructs one with another and to extract the relationships 
ess direct} mstructs: 1n particular, three of Bannister S measures gave rise, more or ` 
y, to the three repertory grid measures employed in the present study. 


3. METHOD 


ups of subjects. A slightly modified version of 
d technique was used, and a verbal intelligence 
Section A, pro-rated) administered to determine 
e and cognitive measures derived from the 


The S 
Dee aent was conducted on two gro 
test (the ie development of the repertory gri 
the relati ill Hill Vocabulary Scale, Form 2, 
ationship between verbal intelligenc 


*sPertory grid 
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Subjects 

There were two groups of 30 subjects. Each group was as homogeneous with respect to 
social class as possible, and as distinct from the other group as feasible. One group was boon 
posed of male sixth-form students at a minor public school. They represented all years pa 
the sixth form, their ages ranging roughly from 15 to 19, and varied widely in the deg 
subjects they were specializing in, or beginning to specialize in. This group of subjects w1 2 
subsequently referred to as middle-class; father’s occupations were recorded, and a brea! 
down of these into conventional social class categories is given in Table 1. 


Table 1. Classification of groups by father’s occupation according to the Hall-Jones 
scale 
Hall-Jones category I 2 3 4 5a 5b 6 7 
Middle class group 22 6 I o o I o = 
Working class group o o o o o A 17 9 


N.B. The occupational standing of the working class subjects themselves at the time of the 
study, that of untra 


md ined garage worker, would place them all into Class 6 of the Hall-Jones 
cale. 


The other group was composed of male day-release students of motor vehicle mechanics 
at a technical coll i í 


in 
» for one day a week. These garage workers 1 
e technical 


00D; 
I 
D5 10. UNRELIABLE. There was then a fully 
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is noted. Two ti i rt 
` o ticks c idi verti nk 
lank oinciding vertically r I and 
ge ok sh coll ly represent a match, as d y i 
} ie o two blank: 
ae ES Eo is = ee? I hese raw scores were then ae d d ion: 
ae m Ste > ncy by taking the difference, plus or minus, fi coe z 
— d vk P us, from a score of 10. (A 
S un e procedure zati i i is si 
( e eege hanes for derivation of scores is available in Bannister 
T he matching score i ‘ n d 
ited ws chen e is a measure of the extent to which s 
= persons (‘elem S 
coasdekrow | $ ae under one construct are also selected or SE for a es Gi 
Ee compared with every other there ar i eg ae 
ru zeg er der, d er d e 45 matching scores for each 
fhe aes standard data for the derivat f vm ete 
n ot eTA h g 1 I ation of the scores proper. The rati 
stove te th ng is simply the basic principle of old-fashioned Gatien A = ae E 
mi mirc ned associationism. i 
measure of the tendency for two constructs to be associated or Ce Ke 


Intensi 
nsity of Conceptual Relationships 
loyed here. The aggregate of matching scores is 


Some mea 
intensity oo EE Le a of Ea patterns of a construct system. The 
GEN m of the matching scores, regard i iot 
which oe 1s really that of the matching sri mp age Seen od iy 
functional id Rng occurrence, would represent, on the one hand, more or less Gs SES 
absence of a y of conceptual dimensions, and, of the other a more or less a 
Peteris Gent relationships, a virtual lack of conceptual structure. ee 
tween Dee: n for reservations concerning the evaluative interpretation of differences 
or minimal eee It seems that both very high and very low scores, reflecting maximal 
üt group differ, jations between constructs, may be reasonably considered dysfunctional 
highlighted i E on this continuum well removed from the extremes present a problem 
Measure and m he puzzling discrepancy between Bannister’s interpretation of his intensi 
ieri’s (1955, 1961) interpretation of his measure of ‘cognitive porta at 


e derivati 
zation o ieri’ d i i 
f Bieri’s measure from repertory grid data has manifest similarities with 
pare every construct row with 


annister’ 
every Re riet in that the basic procedure is to com] 
appear to pro onstruct row for similarities and differences; but Bieri and Bannister would 
igh“ Stinet ot opposing interpretations of what is operationally a rather similar dimension. 
or Bieri. Th o conceptual structure’ for Bannister seems to parallel ‘cognitive simplicity’ 
(1963), so Mage e problem of interpretation of these measures is discussed in detail in Warren 
e explained —— that the difference between Bieri’s and Bannister’s interpretation cannot 
at no satisfact terms of differences in extraction of scores or in methods of administration; 
© scanty me demonstrations of the validity of either measure are available; but that on 
Pretation of Ne lence Bannister s interpretation comes off rather better. Bannister’s inter- 
Indicates a hi, is intensity measure 1S positively value-laden in favour of a high score—which 

a high degree of conceptual structure. 


Banni 
mister’ 
er’s concept and method were empl 


Vari CH 
‘ability of Conceptual Relationships 
d. From the table of matching 


h construct. This involves 
scores with the other nine 
hus available, the 
dividing it 
dependent 


employe 
obtained for eac 
’s matching 
tching scores t 
ficient of variation by 
variability score is in 


A D 

Scores: fo T concept and method were 
al ing each c. subject, a global matching score is 
constructs construct in turn and totalling the construct 
Standard de regardless of sign. Of the 10 construct ma 
Y the me. viation is calculated, and transformed into a coe! 
Of the int an and multiplying by roo—this to ensure that the 

ensity score. 


e variabili 228 8 
ariability score is intended to which a person’s construct re- 


lationshj to assess the extent 

Strong o Ps are roughly equal or unequal in strength—regardless of whether they are generally 

T generally weak. The same intensity score may in fact reflect different organizations 
mall number of very strong Te- 


Of c 
iene patterning—e.g., 2 construct system with a s 
ips and the remainder relatively weak could give the same intensity score as a system 
h. After some doubt over the interpreta- 
it may simply reflect the 


SÉ ze 
tion KS equal relationships moderate in strengt! 
Zeck e variability measure, Bannister suggests (1962) that 
aS such ce between fairly complex and relatively simply organized construct systems, and 
a it was taken here. 
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Individuation Score 


; is in fact a 
This measure is not strictly one that has been employed by a Kirech 
modification of one of his measures, termed Social Deviation Geier d ee 
(1962). It reflects the tendency of an individual to be like or unlike his fellow- 
ing. a ruct 
Weien was calculated as a deviation in construct patterning from = bc? E 
patterning of the group of which the subject was amember. In other Co s, coupe adi 
relationships were separately calculated for middle class and for workings ass S ee 
subject’s score was represented as a deviation from the mean of his own ee (taking 
group, the 30 matching scores on each of the 45 construct relationships were chine aes. 
direction of sign into account this time) and divided by 30 to obtain 45 mean ma S ëng 
Then for each subject the discrepancies between the subject’s matching score an een 
mean matching score were calculated. These discrepancies were then simply vie dieern- 
the subject’s individuation score. The higher this total, the more ‘individuate A Geet 
cratic’, the subject’s construct patterning as a whole is assumed to be. Tables o 
mean matching scores for the two groups are given in Warren (1963). 


5. FINDINGS 


S A score 
The findings are reported for each measure in turn below. Some of the iad 
distributions were non-normal; and on one measure (Intensity) the groups 


e 
significantly different variances. The Mann-Whitney U test was therefore us 
throughout; only two-tail probability levels are cited. 


Intensity of Conceptual Relationships 


: . , re 
The middle-class group was found to have higher scores on the intensity measu 


oe cant 
than the working class group, as shown in Table 2. The difference is significan 
beyond the 1 per cent level, 


Variability of Conceptual Relationships 


bit: . "SE ae ups: 
The variability measure did not discriminate significantly between the two group 


Table 2 


Scores—Intensity of Conceptual Relationships 


MC group WC group 

Mean 161-27 133'53 

S.D. 42°40 23°87 
Scores—Variability of Conceptual Relationships 

Mean 30°43 Brrr 

S.D. 8-00 712 
Scores—Individuation of Construct Patterning 

Mean 97°41 88-58 

S.D. 


16:84 18:00 


ee 
——— ea eae 
oÀ —— 
OOOO! 
eg, (mmm 
— 
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Individuation of Construct Patterning 


P sidearm group had higher scores than the working class group. This 
lioed ignificant beyond the 2 per cent level. (There was one ‘outlier’ in the 
has Se ES whose score was by far the largest in either group, falling almost 
KR sm id from the working class mean. If this ‘outlying’ score is 
deta n t escores are calculated from the same means, the difference between 
groups is statistically significant beyond the 1 per cent level, two-tail.) 


Inter i 
correlations of repertory grid measures 


Rank- e e j A 
nk-order correlations, run between the intensity, variability and individuation 


me; : 
asures for each group, are reported in Table 3. 


Table 3 


Int e 
€rcorrelations of repertory grid measures—middle class group 
I Variability Individuation 
Density — 0'089 0'219 
Variability asa 


Inter š 

correlations of repertory grid measures—working class group 
Variability Individuation 

o'I4I 

0'204 


Intensity o'I0oo0 
Variability 


Ce the correlations is significant and for two of the three pairs of variables the 
beggen of the relation is reversed from one group to the other. For both groups 
d ined, 60 subjects, the correlation between intensity and variability scores 1s 

Gronn, again not significant. The separate use of the three measures seems well 


Justified, 


Correlation of repertory grid measures with intelligence 
iat €rnstein suggests that the manifestations of differential linguistic coding are 
su ependent of measured intelligence, and has produced empirical evidence in 
ée of this view (19622, 19625). Also, previous work with the repertory grid 
relati 5 Some (e.g. Veness (1960)) rather surprisingly, failed to find significant 
syst ionships between measures of characteristics of the organization of a construct 
"ad and verbal intelligence. 
gen or each group rank-order correlations were run b 
tac test and the three repertory grid measures (see 
ions is significant. Correlations with intelligence were a 


and variability scores for both groups combined: 


etween scores on the intelli- 
Table 4). None of the cor- 
Iso run for the intensity 
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Table 4 
Correlations of repertory grid measures with intelligence—middle class group 
Intensity Variability Individuation 
Intelligence —o'189 —0'204 —o119 


Correlations of repertory grid measures with intelligence—working class group 


Intensity Variability Individuation 


Intelligence 0-178 — oons 0159 


the correlation between intelli 


e Bag jeen in- 
gence and intensity is 0-196, and that between 
telligence and variability 


—o'120. Neither is significant. 


6. A SERENDIPITOUS FINDING 


Throughout. the analysis of results atten 
structural patterning of construct system: 
of the system, However, a particular co 
structs, was noticed as strikingly differen 


tion has been concentrated on the oi 
s, to the exclusion of interest in the — 
nstruct, in its relationships with other nd 

t from the remaining constructs on betwee o 
group comparisons. The finding was not relevant to the overall design of the e | 
vestigation, but is reported as of incidental interest and, possibly, of potenti 
importance, 


However, a consistent ex 


Parisons of those mean m 
‘unusual’, 


Table 5. Mean matching scores for the construct ‘unusual’ 


? . A 
Unusual’ with evaluative constructs 


A 


p 


‘Positive’ ‘Negative’ 
eege 
c aë 
6-1 6-5 69 6-3 67 6 
Se eg: +0-07 —0-07 dogs Zeen +007 RER 
-C. group "te ares rang Ke dee +25 
‘Unusual’ with non-evaluative constructs 
6-2 ý 
4 6-8 
M.C. group = 1°33 Se Defi 
W.C. group +100 


+153 6.85 
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The tenden z : 
the middle Eë oe aoe Ge ee? ARES eE ae 
constructs it can be fairly said that fi E of sien, On the a priori ‘evaluative’ 
Bereet e Si at for the middle class group ‘unusual’ is inde- 
Steeg A SE nsions, whereas for the worki Ge $ 

To test E Gre a e association with the sae Sp ea 
Constructs at least, each ah ae Seec difference, for the @ priori evaluative 
ships between ‘ vers Gm E or: subje! S three matching scores for the relation- 
score; and. aay. P pa postive evaluative’ constructs were summed into one 
Scores were net el ga 7 vii beieneen relationships. When these new 
groups were highly si e an subjected to statistical test, it was found that the 
tail, for ‘positive det if cantly discriminated, beyond the o-5 per cent level, two- 

ative’ constructs, and beyond the o-1 per cent level for the 


‘ 
negati A 
Thom, evaluative’ constructs. 
e findin i i 
g, therefore, is that the working class group more closely associate th 
e 


construct ‘ F 
middle en, Lie the evaluatively ‘bad’ pole of other constructs than do the 
Senca ie e z t os singular finding inasmuch as it runs counter to the overall 
ships Ce ech the middle class group to have stronger conceptual relation- 
i ss sat cing are group. No doubt several significant differences on 
Soda kes ere + could be extracted. But it is clear that almost all of these 
ftieintenaitymea n of general differences in cognitive structure as represented by 
ike Santeta” paai above. This is evidently not the case for the reported finding on 
replicable a nstruct, which is strongly suggestive for future research, and, if 
s a general finding, would perhaps represent an important social class 


attitudinal phenomenon. 
7- DISCUSSION 


Th 
wi r on the specific variables are discussed in turn. Subsequently, an attempt 
TE Sen the results to Bernstein’s formulations. 
Zeien ality measure was the only one of the grid measures which failed to 
e significantly between the groups. This has been the least encouraging 


of Banni 
n DH : e si 
nister’s measures in terms of the results obtained with it and the most difficult 
intment, it may well be judged as not 


necessary for its computation. Possible 


Teaso e É P 
ns why a difference was not found are discussed in Warren (1963). 
i the two groups. On the in- 


meas s interpretation of his own 
u S 
Bee re would seem the most suitable, necessary before the 
Sëwaee? can be resolved, an significant difference 
Anni strictly to stand as data pending such work. À f the finding in 
pit s terms would lead us to the conclusion that the middle class group 
ited a high 
group, gher degree of strength of conceptual struct 
O E E E E 
reg tlie individuation measure, the 
e ‘idiosyncratic’ construct patterning. 


e found to manifest 


middle class subjects wer 
more striking as a 


This result is even 
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broad social class phenomenon in that the middle class subjects were in constant 
interaction with one another in the subculture of a public school, at least for large 
parts of the year; whereas the working class subjects came together for but one e? 
per week, and thus had little chance to influence one another’s cognitive structu e 
in the interaction Process—indeed, some of the working class subjects would neve! 
meet each other at all, since they attended the technical college on different days. 4 
No significant correlation was found between measured verbal intelligence an 
any of the cognitive measures from the repertory grid. It thus seems fair to conclude 
that differences on repertory grid measures cannot be accounted for by differences 1n 
intelligence. A further important implication is that it can be yet more firmly 
claimed that repertory grid measures of Cognitive structure are unrelated to the I .Q. 
metric, at least for verbal intelligence, Although direct comparisons are impossible, 
it is likely that the subjects in this study were more widely scattered with respect to 


intelligence than any body of subjects reported in the literature as tested by repertory 
grid methods, 


Relation to Bernstein’s theories 


rences on the ‘ 


theoretical stat 
that as a result of their restricted code the worki 


en 
unusual’ construct can also be se 
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finding on ‘ , 

eee Gase that the middle class group has a relatively 
oo Ge ver a we might reasonably expect the working 

us Bernstein’ : g 

cognitive een GE dë eegene badly from this examination of their 
geb cs vite o annister s interpretation of his intensity measure 
dined eweg ct one, they will have come out very well. It cannot be 
RE, ve E A presented here provide a stringent assessment of Bern- 
broad in its en of social learning. Bernstein’s theoretical statement is so 
eer Cen e scope and expressed in such a way as to render rigorously 
expect are data geg mee almost impossible. All that we can reasonably 
e eege egen t in with and support Bernstein’s ideas. And this to some 
that differencesin S re remains, however, the formidable problem of demonstrating 
Hon, nguistic coding are the cause of differences in cognitive organiza- 
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Authoritarianism, Moral Realism, and President Kennedy’s Death 


By JOHN J. SHERWOOD 
Purdue University 


ABSTRACT 


INTRODUCTION 


; os e 
Eb Higgs wing the assassination of President Kennedy, ther 
were individual differences in c 


ncern for assigning blame and meting out me 
the original research question. What are t 


nt Kennedy’s death. The first hypothesis was Cat 
te between persons who expresse 


RE 
eege, 


aber j 
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apparent cons i 
Seb? endi wem of action, rather than in terms of intent, and jud. 
he wrong’ are believed to be shared by everyone i ici 
ed wi i EN 8 
Beet Sr vith the child’s moral realism is the child’s conception of justi i 
as found to be both expiativ imm: i A cn, ei 
hadet green expiative and anent in nature. The wrongdoe 
The aa the pain should be proportional to the seriousness of the <i 
Victim is irrelev. need be in no way related to the offence; and restoration to the 
Sete ant. Immanent justice is the belief that violations of rules will lead 
Ta bi y T SEa or injury to the culprit. S 
1s studi i i 
santo: GG ies of older children Piaget has found that they believe punishment 
Serge ve crime,’ in order that the transgressor will better understand the impli- 
fing, te at he had done and will likely not transgress in the same manner in the 
Siniies Biter ae also sees rules as conventional guides for behaviour, and 
o be ibuti i : 
relationships istributive and to be based on a morality formed out of reciprocal 
Thes f 
ec j í 
am rae hypothesis was that conceptions of morality and justice of the authori- 
are similar to Piaget’s descriptions of those of the child. 


METHOD 


Ren and Procedure 
and ie President Kennedy’s death questionnaires were mailed to 60 past 
munity service cers 2 midwestern male voluntary organizations (social and com- 
of: Cher gg organizations) which have publicly expressed concern with questions 
returned b ism; Forty-nine questionnaires (82 per cent) were completed and 
Organization, mail. Recent research has indicated that the membership of such 
1963); and Ši 1s likely to be highly authoritarian (Barker, 1963 5 Chesler & Schmuck, 
to the al herif (1964) has suggested that for those behaviours which are central 

s of the group, the range of tolerable behaviour is narrowest for the 


“adership, 

ened arison group the questionnaire w. 

research h Utes a both sexes, mostly seniors 

1953: Da SE that such students tend to score 

S Kruglov, 1953) `. 

groups as S responded to the questionnaire ano 

‘Was bei a ‘Public Opinion Questionnaire, an 
ing sent to responsible community leaders.’ 


as also administered to 65 liberal arts 


majoring in social sciences. Previous 
lowin authoritarianism (Cohn, 


It was presented to both 


nymously. 
It sample as a POQ that 


d to the adu 


Questionnaire 


Th e 
(Pases, questionnaire consisted of 47 statements, 3° of w 
tie scale items taken from Christie et al (1958). Half of t 7 
ed as proposed by Christie et al. Nine of the statements were specifically 


= H . 
ede to measure attitudes toward morality and justice; and eight statements 
With attitudes toward the assassination of President Kennedy. All items were 


Core 
d “= a seven-point scale. 
resid Stability coefficient from a test re-test reliability study st 

€nt’s death for the student sample was 0:78 (N = 63). 


hich were California F 
he F scale items were 


x-months after the 
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The adult sample scored significantly higher (mean, 5-10; s.d., 0°74) on the 30 F scale 
items than did the college students (mean, 2:51; s.d., 0-80; p < o-001). The mean 
F score for the adult population was one of the highest that has been reported. Colin 
& Carsch (1954) have reported a mean of 5°26 fora sample of German factory workers ; 
and Prothro & Melikian (1953) a mean F score of 5°15 for Moslem students in ne 
Since there was almost no overlap between the adult and student distributions of 
Scores (three cases), further analyses treated the adult population as a high F scoring 
sample, and the student population as a low F scoring sample. 

It was predicted that those scoring high in authoritarianism would express most 
concern with blame and punishment following President Kennedy’s death. Ge: 
I presents mean adult and student responses to statements dealing with blame an 
punishment. In every comparison the high authoritarian adults expressed ger 
cantly more agreement with Statements dealing with affixing blame and meting 0U 


punishment (or disagreement with reversed statements) than did the low authori- 
tarian students, 


immanent justice, aP 


e 5 nt 
arian Adult and Low Authoritarian Studer 


ean Responses to Questionnaire Items! 


Statement dent 
en 
Blame ones “Mean 
e 
The assassination of t 
‘antec he President was part of the Communist ! 195 
In his own way, Jack Rub ; Re 
e gCetetecn ubenstein (Jack Ruby) contributed to the fight ge 1°83 
The most important consideration facing the nation after President ge 
Kennedy’s death is finding who is guilty and Punishing hi 5°32 2'44 
Had the alleged assassin, Oswald, lived he would al he 
contd Surely have been rot 
The city of Dallas, Tex: gen 


S ‘as, where Preside e 
disgrace to the nation? nt Kennedy was shot is a 


ze 19 


A 
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Punishment 


Jack Rub 6 : 
AOE be BrT Ges Jack Ruby) is probably mentally ill and should 
ed for his shooting of President Kennedy’s assassin, 


oe Oswald 
e Harv ; j 
GE er oar (the alleged assassin of President Kennedy) got =e 
Itis a to him when he was shot? 6 
akdere Ve at Jack Rubenstein understands the implications of his lid Was 
Sie g the assassin of President Kennedy E 
XPlative Justice "X an 
The i 
m Ser 
It is i thing is that the wrongdoer should suffer 4°81 Sat 
tansi ponani that we make the punishment fit the crime, rather 
Making had y punishing the offender 3°21 “16 
punishment fit the crime is okay with children but not with : 
5°23 3°26 


i adults 
tis morei 
im 
A E tee: that the offender be punished, than worrying about 
to the victim of the offence 56I Ju 


Immanent Justice 
Had J 
ack R i i 
Zhax tt not shot President Kennedy’s assassin, someone 
ave done it 
3°88 2°06 
4'62 230 


unishme z 
nt almost inevitably seems to follow a misdeed 


P unish 
ment by Authority 
should be decided by those in 


Rew; 
ard, 8 
Shute poi punishments for actions 
e spend A en if it means unequal punishments for the same crime 505 263 
ow all dës much time worrying about being just and fair when we 
e letter of e time that someone is guilty 487 212 
the spin: the law is more important than what some people call the 
Pirit of the law 5°93 BO 
means (N = 65) is 


1 
In 
ween the difference between adult (N = 49) and student 
Pie Hg nen 
€ assassinati survey (Sheatsley & Feld 
ation found in response to an Ope! 
death; 62 per cent 


Said th 
at : 
Communism was to blame for the President’s 
blamed the people of the city of Dallas. 
‘glad’ to have 


SSassin 
a Planned it with others; 15 per cent 
f adults responded that they were ‘8! 


he 
ad Geol a study found zo per cent ©! 
shot. With children Sigel (1964) found 19 per cent responded in the same 
ent of the children 


‘anner, S 
did hope Weile few adults hoped the assassin would be shot down, 41 per c 
o. Expressions of revenge declined steadily with age- 


Si 
ducted during the week following 
ut 15 per cent of adults 


felt that the 


man, 1964) con 
n-ended question that abo 


ithout concern for reciprocal 


adults expressed signifi- 


ligati 
Do 
ns. In every comparison t 
ment 


Cant] 

ym S 

With rey ore agreement than did the stu 
ersed items). From these data it 


adult f 
S are quite similar to those of the young child. 


STUDY 2 


elation between authoritarianism and punish- 


As 
econ, 
ent s study further explored the r orit: 
` It was predicted that those scoring high in authoritarianism would tend to use 


Puni: 

3 D D D 
Eegen? as a problem-solving technique more than those scoring lowin authori- 
ism. It was also predicted that high F scorers would recommend expiatory 


Punj 
sh; 5 r 
ments more than punishments by reciprocity: 
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METHOD 


Seventy-five students in industrial administration were given a management pe wai 
in the form of a human relations case and were asked to write a brief sta 3 og 
describing what action they would take. The problem was concerned = 
management controls the behaviour of workers when workers violate manage 
ions about their behaviour. . 

gonea Piaget, the subjects’ responses were classed as expiatory if the man 
action was coersive or arbitrary punishment designed to make the worker suffer R A 
was not directly related to the problem behaviour, e.g., discharge of workers, =- 
drawal of privileges, fine or other economic sanction, or similar threats. pe aa a 
by reciprocity were those responses where there was no painful coersion and e $ a 
the intent was to directly inform the offender of the nature and consequences o A 
behaviour, e.g., by making the punishment fit the offence, restitutive punishments, 


S r . à ations, 
censure designed to make the offender realize how he has violated expect 
trust, or solidarity. Responses scored as non 


e.g., explaining the consequences of an act for 
worker himself; or delegating or sharing resp 
to the work group with an appeal to the pri 
avoid future problems by altering the situati 
The scoring for expiatory punishment, 
punishment was done independently of the 
were given a standard 29-item Californ 
scale; mean = 4:38, s.d. = 097. 


-punishing were usually SI: i 
the company, the work group, a e 
onsibility, e.g., delegating the prob pA 
nciple of reciprocity; or attempting S 
on, e.g., redefining roles and Voice 
punishment by reciprocity, and pa B 
F scale data. At a later date ae 
ia F Scale, which was scored on a seven-P 


RESULTS 
The sample was divided into thirds b 
mended punishment were 
subjects. The comparisons 


Oo" 
y F score. Frequencies of types of Leg 
then compared for high, middle, and low F se 
are given in Table 2, 
D j ge 
Table 2. Frequencies of expiatory punishment, punishment by reciprocity, al 
punishing responses for high, middle, and low authoritarian subjects 


ishing 
Expiatory  Punishmentby T ishi Non-punis 

$ y otal punishing s 
aa punishment reciprocity ina respons? 
High (N = 25) 18 z e 4 
Middle (N = 25) 5 S SS 13 
Low (N = 25) 4 9 D 12 

Ka = 


5 10°7, P < oor X = 8:17, p < ges 


Gd 
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Perhaps the relationship between authoritarian attitudes and a child-like view of 
punishment is not a continuous relationship, but is confined to those subjects who are 


highly authoritarian. 

The data from these two studies seem to indicate that the morality of constraint 
which Piaget has found to characterize the young child also characterizes the moral 
judgments and attitudes toward punishment of the authoritarian adult. Since these 
attitudes follow rather directly from the nature of the authoritarian concept, the 
findings provide some validation evidence for the F scale. 
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Brainwashing Techniques in Leadership and Child Rearing 


By R. LYNN 
Exeter University 


It used to be thought that brainwashing techniques for manipulating the beliefs of 
others were the sole Prerogative of sinister interrogators behind the iron curtain. 
This view received something of a jolt from Sargant (1957), who argued that the 
essentials of the method—which lie in arousing anxiety in the victim and then offering 


friendly and must maintain a certain so. 


(Fiedler, 1958, 1964). We see here the 
corresponds to the thre 


hreatener role i friendli- 
i i ` a ton the frend" 
ness. Vice-versa with the la: : Itis dë Gm wë d democrati 
leader who plays both t st effecti rainwashing, 

effective. 


EE. ` Le SSS AEN, A, D ageemggem d 
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Another area where the efficacy of brainwashing techniques has been discovered, 
though not recognised as such, is in parental methods of bringing up children. One 
of the most authoritative studies, whose conclusions are now widely accepted, is that 
of Sears, Maccoby and Levin (1957). These authors showed that the parents who 
had most effectively socialised their children had two characteristics: they had used 
a high degree of ‘ psychological punishment’ involving the withdrawalof love, and they 
had also been affectionate and warm in their relationship with the child. These 
Parents are playing the dual role of the brainwasher. 

While the Sears, Maccoby and Levin study was made on American parents, a very 
similar conclusion has been reached by Whiting & Child (1953) in their cross- 
cultural investigation. These writers also stress that effective socialisation depends 
on the parents playing a dual role. This involves ‘keeping the child strongly orien- 
tated toward seeking the love of his parents, while at the same time arousing un- 
certainties about his attaining this goal’ (p. 241). This dual role demands that the 
Parents maintain a warm relationship with the child and also impose ‘love-orientated’ 
Punishments for unwelcome behaviour. Once again we see the essential technique 
of the brainwasher, the psychological punishment corresponding to the threatener 
Tole, the affection corresponding to the protector and friend role. Neither role is 
efficient by itself and both must be combined for the effective moulding of the be- 


haviour, attitudes and beliefs of the victim. ; eee 
Now that the pervasive scope of brainwashing techniques has been in icate = 
can turn to the mechanisms involved. Sargant draws an analogy between the 


alter nating signals in brainwashing and those which Pavlov used in discrimination 
learning tasks to induce experimental neurosis in his dogs. He further gong 
Pavlov in assuming that the conflict and stress induce protective inhibition E Ge 
Cerebral cortex and relies on the full panoply of Pavlovian theory to eae , 3 
rainwashing phenomenon. To the western paychologi to Më ep Sage? 
Tamework is generally uncongenial, a more straightforward view pe Se 
hand in classical behaviour theory. It is simply that learning and P 


i i t. The brainwasher 
Breath ili i i a drive and a reinforcement. ` inwas 
y facilitated if there is both he induces the drive (anxiety); as 


Provides both in his dual role: as threatener e met 
Protector and = he provides the reinforcement ege 
Teasons for the failure of the other two styles of leadership/pere see E 
readily apparent. The authoritarian type induces the a en ae re, ee 
°rcements in the way of friendliness and affection. On ` age EE 
Gg type of leader and parent is too friendly, an fit vo 3 af role both provoking 
tive, Only the brainwashing method, with its we CH beliefs and behaviour 
drive and offering reinforcement, is fully effect in moulding the 


of others, ES" 

It now becomes possible to understand a paradox CH dese 1964). This theory 
stationing theory of socialisation porra viet Geee associated with the 
“tates that when parents punish their children anxiety - SE on future occasions. It 
red behaviour and this anxiety smh ierg unish their children, the 
Seems to follow from this theory that the more parents P g trials for the 


i ore conditionin 
More socialised their children should become, since mi 


owrer-Eysenck anxiety 


e R. Lynn 
27 


punishing ence 
nsocialised behaviour patterns of the child, as Eysenck (1965 


oe dE f R e í of drive 
ditioning Principles, because it brings into play the important elements 
and reinforcement, It is, of 


+ 48 ain- 
course, possible to accept the validity of Ce ut 
washing methods while retaining doubts, as Argyle (1965) has urged, 
whether they can properly i 
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A note on the investigation of the MPI with different occupational 
groups in India 


By SHARADAMBA RAO 
Ranchi University, Ranchi 


The Maudsley Personality Invento 
Indian students studying different 


Results and Discussion 


The general trend is that the Indian sam 
English standardisation sample. As regar 
student samples and only one of the fo 


with the English norms 


Extraversion Neuroticism 
ne d 
N M S.D t b M S.D. t p 
1. Teachers (F) 25 25'20 ros, 5 0'05 
5° OT NS: aen mro 2°50 
2. Nurses (F) 50 2528 147 73 


; 2°04 oo 876 115 6r66 oo 
3. Engineers (M) Ge së 16-98 az r72 NS 
4 Clerks (1) (M) 543 046 NS. 2440 Zon 358 oeoet 
(2) (M) ze 26°88 771 177 N.S. 2562 10-16 zën 07008 

(3) M) 5o 26:28 . 25°72 Bou Aen 07008 

(M) 5o 2828 T70 2:96 oor 23-86 918 2:99 of 
200 26-66 ` 24:90 oba 687 ooo! 


(4) 
Total clerks 


5. Students 
Arts ` (M) 50 30-46 546 723 goen 2342 768 zı8 ool 
Medicine (F) 25 5°50 268 oor 3176 1o34 5yo eet 
Arts M) 50 2628 & 94 T35 NS. 25:00 870 Aas O00 
Law (M) 5o Soni 2466 Sen zën 0'001 
Agriculture (M) 5o 29-60 EH ASI Seet 27°48 948 sai 000! 
Science (M) 25 2663 A S 


6-91 1'27 Ns 18-90 os «065 NS 
Total students 250 2840 6-79 725 o-oor ies jon 8-25 0'001 
6. English sample 1800 24°91 oan 


S 8 ‘02 
ha American sample Ion 28:53 8-28 oo Ze 


209I 10°69 


oS 


a $ 


i 
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Table 2. Comparison of engineers with clerks and students 
Extraversion Neuroticism 
(o Ye = ` 
N M S.D. t H M Sp. t D 
Engineers (M) 8-28 -78 e 6-98 8 
SO 202 D p N.S. 109 HCH SECH x 
Students (M) 250 2840 670 ai 25°17 oan js ee 
Ngineer (M) 5o 2828 ki s N.S. 16-98 11°81 } n S 
Clerks (M) 200 2666 6:95 } 1°35 24°90 9°63 440 oooi 


score, while in the case of nurses the tendency towards introversion is clear. On the other 
hand there is a consistent tendency towards neuroticism in the case of all the Indian samples 
except engineers. The abnormally high N score in the case of the nurses needs a further 
investigation with replication of samples before the implications can be discussed. However 
the N score of the engineers is not only slightly less than the English norm, but also con- 
sistently lower than that of students and other professional groups as shown by Table 2. 

_ The main trends of investigations are clear. The Indian student sample shows a rather 
high E and N score. All the professional groups except the engineers consistently show a 

igh N score. As regards the E dimension there does not appear to be much difference within 
the Indian samples except that the nurses show a tendency to introversion. In the Indian 
context, where there exist many intervening variables other than interest or aptitude, like 
traditional values, opportunities and social circumstances to determine the occupation of the 
Individual, it is unlikely that persons with specific personality tendencies select specific 
Occupations, Rather it may be that an occupational role determines the personality tendencies. 
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Alcoholism, Avoidance Learning and Emotional Responsiveness 


By ROSS D. PARKE} Aen RICHARD H. WALTERS 


University of Waterloo, Ontario 


Š £ È $ . our 
rn to avoid pain-producing stimuli. Ss were seta f 


of 200 trials, each lever being associated with a predetermined probability of producing shoc 
for S or of being correct. „S 


S were also given a battery of personality tests. ebe 
In comparison to the control groups, the alcoholics secured high scores on the MAS, e 
N-scale of the MPI, and the MMPI Pd scale. On the learning task, they gave fewer pain 
avoidance responses, 


differences in drinking 


Generally speaking, so sicians, for example, Cimbal 


in drinking patterns as a means 
ologists and psychiatrists have 
Personality characteristics, predominantly 
On the basis of case-histories, alcoholics can be fairly 


276 
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OI y A di Lea: v 


completeness with whi it 
stare din weëeg? beeen fear a a are acquired. Experimental 
rapidly to avoid anoxiousationl igh on the Manifest Anxiety Scale learn more 
and Denai e s stimulus has been provided in a series of studies by Spence 
else, ace th (Spence & Beecroft. 19543 Spence & Hashes, 1953: Sperre & 
showed Wee aylor, 1951). Moreover, Jones (1950) reported that dol 
À igh emotional reactivity to mild anxiety- : ESCH who 
their polygraph records duri d rëm sensing chil, ee wf e dh 
expressive and ass d e during a free-association test, were more inhibited and less 
reactivity, eren their social behaviour than adolescents who showed little 
WS serene d tiy, ock (1957) found that medical school candidates who were 
Bermes TE a lie-detection test showed indications of being more sus- 
thinse-sindice e uence than candidates who were low reactors. On the basis of 
ability in me? Set: Gar Walters (1963) have suggested that avoidance condition- 
a A GS 1a R non-social situations is dependent onthe strength of habitual 
It Ss gëscht 1ona. responsiveness to awide range ofstimuli 
reflecting va $ to pae ar sociopathic and neurotic patterns of behaviour as 
thst hove b rying degrees of self-control resulting from social-learning experiences 
Lykken ( een mediated by different levels of emotional reactivity. A study by 
Zwee kt claimed to support this conception. Lykken selected two groups of 
peychopat Vë SEN according to Cleckley s (1955) criteria and one neuroticly 
ho waz PADRE to psychoanalytic theorizing, and a group of normal subjects 
During SC E e to the prisoners 1n age, intelligence, and socioeconomic status. 
Weaker Dm em in-response (GSR) conditioning, both groups of prisoners gave 
slowly. I responses than the normal subjects and they also conditioned more 
. In addition, the prisoners were relatively slow in learning to avoid making 


erro : . ; e 
rs, that, in a multiple-choice task, were punished by shock. 
e that readiness to inhibit punished responses 


tee Lë this study appeared to indicat 
unction of emotional reactivity, i i i upport for the assumption 
itioned emotional reactions. 


of pri 
Prisoners was incapable of profiting by experienc 
iderable overlap with those of 


Condition: 

the ditioning tasks, the prisoners’ scores showed cons! 

ii Ca mals. Finally, there were no differences among t 
e extent to which the emotional responses acqui 


"eng to a new stimulus. NN 
ma tie minimal amount of difference between sociopathic and neurotic piona 
ie that this subgrouping of delinquent personalities has little ae 
Sie Such a conclusion would seem to support Mowrer's (19 Ab = t R 
Peio SE undercontrolled and consequently much more akin to le inquen 
nalities than has customarily been supposed. If Mowrer’s position 1s correct, 

d show little emotional reactivity 


hed responses. ; 
mably ‘neurotic’ group of alcoholics, who 


n clinic, and a presumably ‘socio- 


presu 
t, ongoing study of 


at a drug-addictio 
dentified during an independen 
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‘habitual drunken offenders’. In some respects, these two groups hoc te 
thought of as paralleling the neurotic and sociopathic prisoners used in y. 
E of the exploratory nature of the investigation, the lack of consistency peels 
earlier findings, and conflicting theoretical expositions concerning = ad 
neurosis, no explicit hypotheses were made. If non-criminal clinic alcoho “pean 
criminal alcoholics differ in anxiety level, one would predict differences in i A 
formance on an avoidance-learning task; if, however, the two groups eech se 
single population in respect to the variable of anxiety, their performances ae Ge = 
greatly differ. More explicitly, assuming that clinic alcoholics are relative y Mg is 
anxious and criminal alcoholics relatively lacking in anxiety, the clinic mr 
should learn more rapidly to avoid noxious stimulation than ‘normal’ subjects wi? 
no record of either criminality or alcoholism; on the other hand, in comparison wi 


rae : H learn- 
such a control group, the criminal alcoholics should show defective avoidance 
ing. An absence of this Patterning of respon 


Subjects (Ss) 
Criminal alcoholic group: This ex 


A lls. 
; were unskilled labourers and one had clerical ski 
No S had completed high school. Age 


5 oups 
; F e es in socioeconomic and educational level of the two ate 
of alcoholics, no Single available group of non-alcoholic Subjects would have adequi 
Served as a control, Consequently, n-alcoholic Ss were employed. 


a 
Unemployed group: A grou . ively lov 
> a R P of 15 non-alcoholic unemp] yorkers of relativi 
Socioeconomic Status and education level se Peed. worke 


made to these Ss, by the 
r compromise procedure, necessitated ie 
ol population, In the absence of two such control a in 
Coholics could be attributed, 5 groups 
; 5 S e, teover, the use of the two contro rol 
permitted direct comparisons between the performance of each alcoholic group and a cont 


0+ 
Department of Sociology, University of Toront 


absence of a single suitable contr 
obtained differences between c 
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group of Ss of simi : 
ab milar socioe i S 
Streng conomic and educational level. P i 
SS . Parallel diff z 
on the other, SCC groups, on the one hand, and the criminal and EEN SS 
groups, Gett indicate the presence of important similarities between Cp Ser die St 
ey performed at different levels on the experimental tasks PS 


Personality Tests 
All Ss were admini 
dts. Tee administered several personality tests that appeared capab ieldi 
appear ei fous MMPI scales-Pd, F, K, and L—were eal E E T 
Personality RK In addition the Manifest Anxiety Scale (MAS), the Sane é 
ENEE ory (MPI), and Lykken’s (1957) Activity Preference Scale were hadi 
Appar. e : f 
Ma Equipment for the learning task con: 
SELEENA A panel, which S operated. E’s 
Ee E s! Ce intensity with settings from zero to ten (vo! 
DÉI Ae ‘a e switch, which E depressed to administer sh 
Voltages oe panel, and four levers which E employed to signal the 
devijiend = selected with the aid of the scale for apparent intensi 
E cecal arrena Carton & Shickman (1958). 
thel contained a row of four levers and a row of four lights placed i i 
evers. A signal light rested on top of S’s panel. EES es 


sisted of two panels, E’s control panelanda 
panel contained a rotary switch for 
Itage range 33 V to 52°25 v), a spring- 
ock and raised to operate the signal 
correct response to S. 
ties of electric shock 


Avoida E er 
2 I (e 
nce Learning Programm 


A fou i 
r- bi ` 
choice probability learning task was set up. During the learning trials there were 
z or a correct signal for depressing each one of 


ir 
e of S’s receiving shock 
or, A Sech del ER employed for both shock and correctness were 0'4, 0°3, 0'2, and 
m numbers was utilized for assigning a pair of these four probabilities to 
followed twice, once for 


each of t 
a levers. The procedure for assigning probabilities was 
, and once, using another table of random numbers, for shock. The following 


Probabili i a 
at Wer? EN of being correct and being shocked were arrived at: o4C orS 
ias, ete cee me S; and ot c o2S. In order to overcome the problem of lever-position 

ifferent rs ez ility combinations were rotated five times over the four levers so that five 

After thi o lever-associated probability combinations were generated. 

generated ph egom of probability combinations, five programmes o 
or, eres É ifty playing cards, 20 marked 0'4, 15 marked 0°3, 10 marked oz, and 5 marked 
Probabili shuffled thoroughly, and the cards were individually turned up. Following the 
each tri e scheme generated, the lever number for correctness and for shock was assigned for 
al according to the probability designated on the card. For example, one of the 


Progra: 
grammes provided the following correct-shock combinations: 


f 200 trials were 


Lever no. I ott 025 
Lever no. 2 o4C o1S 
Lever no. 3 o2C 035 
Lever no. 4 o3C 0o45 


ont, then lever no. 1 would be correct on that trial and 
had been assigned the 


k for that trial, since these levers 


d shock, respectively. 
to generate a programme of 200 trials. 


dom order of assigned correctness and 
in respect to correctness and shock 
e 15 Ss in each group, the five pro- 
d the same programme. 


If 
era i turned up was marked 
or Seibel a be assigned a shoc 
his pr ility value for correctness an J 
1 — aa was repeated four times in order 
mmes were constructed using the same ran! 


Shock, 2 
Weeer with variations among the programmes 
ilities assigned to the Jevers. Since there wer 

ree members of each group receive 


Bra 

mmes were so distributed that th 

Pyaar 

elenii Measures 

ee physiological measures, EKG, GSR, and finger temperature, were recorded 
inuously throughout the learning task on a Grass 6-channel polygraph. 

ma ae measuring heart rate, standard EKG electrodes were employed, and recordings were 

SE by means of an EKG preamplifier. Finger temperatures were obtained through a 
low Springs telethermometer in combination with a low-level DC preamplifier. A Fels 
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e r iy- 
Dermohmmeter was used to secure GSR readings; recordings were obtained Së ai 1 
graph by means of a special patch panel. The GSR electrodes were patterned a 
described by Malmo & Davis (1961). 


Experimental Setting 


The study was conducted in a pair of rooms separated by a one-way wen eeng 
shielded cage approximately 42 in. x 47}in. x 78 in. was setup within the bi n eae 
cage was entered through a shielded door which remained closed while physio me anal aia 
were being taken. Inside the cage were a chair for S and a low table on which Sp hid Es 
located. E sat to the left of S behind a portable one-way vision screen. This screen 
panel from view of S, while permitting E to observe S’s behaviour. 


Procedure 


d 

Both groups of control Ss came directly to the laboratory, where E met them. E wc i 
all Ss in the criminal alcoholic group during their internment at a penal institution. be 
procedure was necessary since many criminal alcoholics are homeless and therefore SECH 
to contact other than in jail. E met all Ss of this group at their respective institutions a Bee 
morning of their release and transported them by car to the University Laboratory. GER 
the clinic Ss at the clinic, which was within walking distance of the laboratory, and broug 
them to the testing room. nality 

It was necessary, in order to facilitate scheduling, to administer some of the perso l té 
tests at the institutions from which the alcoholics were secured. The clinic group comp. za 
these tests in an interview room at the clinic. The criminal group completed some of t the 
tests in an interview room at the jail and the remainder on arrival at the laboratory. For 
control groups all tests were completed at the laboratory. 

The order of presentation of the Personality tests was constant for all groups: 


(1) The Maudsley Personality Inventory (MPI) 


(2) The Psychopathic Deviate (Pd), Lie (L), K, and F scales from the MMPI. 
(3) Lykken’s Activity Preference Scale (APS). 


(4) The short form of the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (MAS). 


= F r e one 
mz » Which will be your signal to choose O", 
will indicate your choice 


you following your choices,’ 


È ` e 
After these Instructions, E placed the electrodes for the physiological measures on S- S 
following explanation was given: 


. dex 
specially prepared rubb fin to the tips of the 1" 
and third fingers of S's left hand, ‘The fol “ee 
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which I will demonstrate for you in a minute. Fi n it qui 
i and become aA to the feel of ie gege 
ENEE Gi 
e eed g a enice . Upon re-entering the experimental 
K CH a ontrol panel an | asked S to make a choice of one of the four buttons, using 
an ` 2 wo preliminary trials of this nature were given to all Ss. The intensity of 
Tel o e k was determined for each S individually in the following manner: 
broa e when you feel anything in the first and third fingers of your left hand. Let me 
is when it becomes uncomfortable, but not painful’. 
BF ase the shock level up until S indicated that it was uncomfortable. 
Wei: was 50°49 for the criminal alcoholics, 50°71 for control group no. 
Oholics, and 49:22 for control group no. 2. 
Geng the level of shock was established for each S, E continued as follows: 
Pri during the learning task you will feel a vibration similar to the one you have just 
ec on some of the errors you make. Also, after some of the trials, there will be a 
SE e? longer than usual interval. So don’t be concerned if the signal light does not come 
ihe aioe after a trial has been completed. It will come on ina short time. OK, ready?’ 
aos SH these instructions the learning trials commenced. E recorded S’s choices over 
feet rials and administered the shocks, which were one second in duration. A light was 
akoi signal to S the commencement ofa trial. When S made his choice, E recorded this 
des S me signalled back the correct choice through the row of lights on Ss panel. If S 
Goan, ever that was a shock-associated choice on that trial, E signalled the correct answer, 
Se E ocked S. After each shocked trial a 15 sec. interval ensued before E signalled S to make 
ba Ier choice. This interval was selected in order to allow time for the GSR to return to 
seline. An equal number of 15 sec. intervals were interspersed throughout the series after 


non- i Gem? e SE ‘pecans 
on-shocked trials in order to avoid conditioning to the time interval. 


The mean voltage 
1, 49°27 for clinic 


Measures 
on" scores were used in the analysis of the results of the personality tests. The F-minus-K 
ex served as one of the validity measures (Gough, 1950). 
data. The frequency of 


Ph vig sets of measures were obtained from the avoidance-learning f 
orce of each probability combination was calculated for each S on five successive blocks of 
40 trials. The number of times each S used each of the four probability combinations (which 
Were assigned to different levers, depending on the programme) was determined. Since the 
©'2-shock:o'1-correct combination yielded the highest shock-to-correct ratio, the lever 
assigned this combination was of major interest as an index of the extent to which punish- 
ment associated responses were successfully avoided. 

A second measure based on the relative number of times S used each of the four levers, 


yielded a composite index of performance efficiency. This measure allowed all S’s responses 
ability combination was weighted 


Re any block of trials to be taken into account. Each prob: on : 
Y taking the probability of receiving shock as a fraction of the total probability assigned: 
oz ott ors o4C 04S o3C EISE S o2C 
5 


~is 


vis 


ber of times the corresponding 


ed by the num d 
ideration. In this 


he blocks of trials under cons! 
cy were generated. 


The fractions so obtained were multipli: 
Probability combinations were used during t 
ay composite indices of per A 
Physiological indices of emo were secured in the following manner. A 
aseline level of response for eac. d ee channels, was first obtained from the 
Polygraph records. GSRs and FTs 30 sec before the commencement of the Ee 
trials of the avoidance-learning task provided the baseline measures for these indices. PEG 
aseline consisted of the number of beats recorded in the minute preceding the GSR and F 
baseline measures. All measures utilized in analyses were corrected for these baseline levels 
in the manner suggested by Lacey (1956). 


All Ss received at least 20 shocks during the learning t 
Period following the administration of the first 20 shocks were averaged for each S and 


adjusted to provide a single EKG index in terms of the number of beats per minute. The 
maximum GSR conductance during the first 20 trials provided the second reactivity measure 


rials. The heart rates in each ro sec 
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for each S. The FT measure paralleled that obtained for GSR ; a determination was made of 
S’s lowest FT while the first 20 shocks were being administered. . 
Since Lacey’s autonomic lability scores are expressed in standardized form, further group 


comparisons were made on the basis of the highest of the three emotional reactivity indices 
provided by each S (Lacey & Lacey, 1958). 


RESULTS 
Inventory Data 


Table 1 presents group means and s.D.’s of personality-inventory scores for each 
group of Ss. 


Table 1. Means and S.D.’s of personality-inventory scores for all groups 


Clinic Criminal 
Student Alcoholic Unemployed Alcholic 
Group Group Group Group 
e on d — a `  =— ~ 
Scales Mean ` sn. Mean s.p. Mean sn. Mean sn. F P? 
F-minus-K 
index T1367 574 an 796 —64 558 -38 ën, = E 
55 307 44 
L scale 380 rgb 253 r67 44o 268 387 zg 1°56 ez 
Ce 1527 335 25°33 4°47 1713 2-68 2313 3°63 27°97 0°00 


393 4°04 1293 598 s S Au 8:17 07008 
Neuroticism = 570 434 ae att 


scale (MPI) 12°80 10°13 


27 12" É ; ; . +18 07001 

EEN 33°27 93 21°93 1205 29:80 9:50 9 
APS 21 Téi zem 9:32 24°07 606 ap Ae 1 No 
18:87 486 19:20 302 2053 363 19470 4:06 I NS 


ranges, indicatin 


f g that the majority of S 
their responses. 


s in ali groups showed no tendency to falsify 


g Pa e of variance of Pd scores indicated highly significant differences amori 

pop es e 97; P<o-001). The mean Scores of both alcoholic groups vg 
erably igher than those of the control groups; however, the means of the tW° 

alcoholic groups differed only slightly, i 

= Scores also indicated the presence of highly 

e fo P= 8-17: b i sa 

groups having lower mean scores aoe eege 


groups. There 


on either the E-I Scale of the MPI or Lykken’s APS 
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O---O Clinic alcoholics 


X--—---X Jail alcoholics 


O—O Students 


x——X Unemployed S s 


9-0 


ER 


Mean number of responses 


60 


50 


40 


121-160 161-200 


1-40 41-80 81-120 


Trials 


Fig. 1. Group mean composite scores over five blocks of 40 trials. 


Avoidance Learning Data 
GE graphic analysis of perfor. 
sented in Figure 1. This an 


E 5 
Ah point on the graph repres 
n order to ascertain whether 


in, z Se 
§ over the series were statistically s1 


mance of the four groups over 5 blocks of 40 trials is 
alysis employed moving averages of composite scores. 


ents the group mean score over a 40-trial block. 
differences in level of performance and rate of learn- 


gnificant, a Typel analysis of variance (Lind- 
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quist, 1953) was carried out. Differences among overall levels of performance of the 
four groups were significant at the oos 5 level (F=3-62). As expected, the trials 
effect was also significant (F=6-08; p<o-o1). The absence of a significant inter- 
action indicated that the groups did not show differential rates of learning. 

A graphic analysis of Ss’ performance on the 2:1 lever is provided in Figure 2. 
The points on this graph represent the mean number of times Ss used this lever in a 
block of 40 trials. Moving averages were used in order to smooth the curves. 


O----O Clinic alcoholics 
X----X Jail alcoholics 


O—O Students 


21-0 


Dn, 

og e x—X Unemployed S s 
r XK 
ly ee 
a -0 Q--- CS 
S aaa Nea. 
3 K e 
v 
S 
2 180 
E 

17-0 

16-0 

1-40 
41-80 81-120 121-160 161-200 
e m Trials 
ig. 2. “28: 
g. roup mean o 2S:01C responses over five blocks of 40 trials. 
A Type I analysis of variance icated 
of numb i indicate 
that the levels of performance of the four ye ca hy etd 


groups of Ss differed significantly (F= Cl 
was again found Ur 14 p<0'001). T e 
abs arning am SS 
indicated by the nonsignificant ieee Kë SC Sege 
Table 2 presents the means and s.p.’s fi an É 
-D.’s for th i SS" 
on the first 20 and 40 trials, € composite scores and the 2 


p<0o-05). The expected trials effect w: 
absence of differential rates of le 
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Table 2. Means and S.D.’s of composite scores and 0-2 S0-1C scores on the first 20 and 
first A0 trials for all groups 


Clinic Criminal 
Student Alcoholic Unemployed Alcoholic 
Group Group Group Group 
j P es Ge a 
Composite Scores Mean ap. Mean sp Mean sn Mean s.D. F D 
First 20 Trials 8-79 1°73 jong r58 945 O'74 10°38 065 6:03 goot 
First 40 Trials 17°84 3°19 19°90 1°85 1873 Io 20°36 1:28 448 goot 
025 :0-1C Scores 
First 20 Trials 3:93 äi 5°64 221 4°33 2°52 5'87 1:45 260 <or0 


First 40 Trials 760 2°81 10°13 497 Son 2°61 10°87 2:60 3:53 soos 


As the composite-score means indicate, the control groups performed at a more 


efficient level than the alcoholic groups, even during the early phases of the experi- 
the two alcoholic groups showed somewhat similar 


ance of scores for the first 40 trials yielded 
d the o-or level. A similar picture is pre- 
holics used this button more frequently 
were significant at 


mental procedure. Moreover, 
levels of performance. An analysis of vari 
an F of 4-49, which is significant at beyon 
sent for the 2:1 lever; both groups of alco 
than either of the control groups. Differences among groups 
beyond the oos level (F=3'53): 

The control groups’ superior perfor 
Series, as an examination of the means 
differences based on composite scores were significant at the vor level (F =6-03). 
For the 2:1 lever, differences were not as marked, but the trend is clearly present. 


An analysis of variance yielded an F of 2:60, which is significant between the o-ro and 


por levels. 
Since the summer-school student: 


mance was evident even earlier in the learning 
for the first 20 trials indicated. Group 


s were specifically selected as an appropriate 


Control group for the clinic alcoholics, and the unemployed Ss as a control group for 
ered justifiable to make direct comparisons 


the criminal alcoholics, it was consid e 
between each alcoholic group and its appropriate control, whenever analyses 


i i ignificant. 
variance indicated that differences among all four groups were signi 
better than the clinic group over the 


j ts performed 
eS 69; p < 0°02) and when data on the 2:1 


200 trials, both when composite scores (f=2° t vg 
lever (t pee ; p<0°05) were used. This difference was present early in the series; 
; 


with composite scores, a t of 2°69 (p< 0:02) was found for the first 40 trials and at of 
3°19 (p<o-o1) was found for the first 20 trials. The lever with the ee dog 
Correct combination yielded significant differences over the first 40 Wée s : ep e Ss 
P<0-05) andasimilar trend was noted even in the first ei bee 1:74 A as 
i i etween 
Over the 200 trials no significant differences were foun i 
i i 7. res 
alcoholic group and its control. However, in the first 40 trials, when i ré 
Were used, a significant difference was present (t=2°19;P <00 a or e e 
ee E e o kg? Ge Se less reliable, 
the 0-2 sh mbination yielded analogous, 
ock: ot correct co : i egen 
differences (t= 1°85; p< Ot for the 1st 40 trials; £=2°00; p< 0°10 for the 


trials), 
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Physiological Data 

Table 3 gives means of standardized scores, corrected for baseline, of Go 
GSR, and FT measures. Significant group differences were found only for Gier ‘ 
and the highest of three measures. It is evident from inspection that the two one 
groups and the summer-school students are relatively high reactors, whereas th 
unemployed Ss reacted relatively little. 


Table 3. Group Means of Physiological Indices 
(Autonomic Lability Scores) 


Clinic Criminal 
Student Alcoholic Unemployed Alcoholic 
Measure Group Group Group Group g p 
EKG 53°22 50°59 43°39 53°42 318 Se? 
GSR 48-60 52°56 48°57 47°69 <I o 
FT 54°26 51°62 46°14 48:99 1°73 Meee 
Highest of three aie 
measures 59°74 57°93 51°29 59°99 4'02 < 
DISCUSSION 


The questionnaire results were consistent with some earlier findings, namely tpat 
both neurotic and psychopathic traits characterize alcoholics. The similarity of m 
personality profiles of the two alcoholic groups did not support the view = 

alcoholics can be classified into subgroups on the basis of different degrees of anxiety: 
ons sampled and the variables investigated in ths 
nstitute a homogeneous population. viana 
lic groups did not appear to be an important ae 
he social class differences between the two alcoholi 


common among supposedly law-abid 
subjects acknowledged one or m 
prison sentence of one year. 
While the life histories of the 
considerably, it is possible tha 
associated primarily with soci 
drinking patterns of lower-cl 
manner (Feeney, Mindlin, Minear & Short, x 


ing citizens, Ninety-nine per cent of t ab 
ore offences sufficiently serious to have draw 


two alcoholic groups appeared on the surface to an 
t the differences were of a superficial nature and HA 
al class variables. There is, in fact, evidence that k S 
class alcoholics develop in a si™ 
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deviations differ with the social class of the offender. Consequently, while the lower- 
class deviate may be jailed, the middle-class offender may only be cautioned. These 
different patterns of treatment may account, in fact, for many of the differences in 
the life histories of the alcoholic group. 

The student and clinic Ss did not require a monetary incentive, but with the 
criminal alcoholic and unemployed Ss it was necessary to provide payment for 
participation. Although payment of the lower-class groups meant that they were in 
this respect differently treated from the middle-class groups, this differential treat- 
ment probably served to make the groups more equal in their motivation to take the 
tests. 

As Figures 1 and 2 indicate, the alcoholic subjects did not perform as well as their 
controls on the avoidance-learning task. The groups do not, however, differ 
significantly in respect to change in performance over the series of trials. Assuming 
that high scores on the MMPI are indicative of psychopathic traits, the conclusions 
of some past investigators that the psychopath is unable to profit from experience are 
questionable. Both alcoholic groups had high Pd scores, yet both groups learned to 
some degree to avoid the noxious stimuli. Moreover, the significant difference in 
performance between the criminal alcoholic group and its control group at the 
beginning of the learning series was absentat the end of the series. These results thus 
Provide some evidence for concluding that psychopathic personalities can and do 


learn from experience. i 

The ne discussion assumes that the Pd scale of the Sue is nora, ana 
means of classifying Ss as psychopathic. However, many of t eeng a 
stituting the Pd scale refer to the social history of the respondent, m T rs T e SS is 
Person with a background of deviant behaviour may obtain a fair A a j 2 : 
therefore questionable whether the Pd scale clearly scsi e PETA =k 
paths and many other deviant personality types. Itis consequent Ars Te hiktories 
high Pd scores of the two alcoholic groups are a function of the alco K E 
alone and are not necessarily a reflection of a deep eg a tt se? The 
supposedly characteristic of the psychopath (Machadtew d mg rou z casts doubt 
failure of Lykken’s Activity Preference Scale to differentiate z = Gees geen 
On the range of the validity of this test. Pe g gei age age group. Ss 
years), and a number of the test items are applicable = d mel 7 x ër Sofia 
in the present study were on the average 20 years ol En EN a separating the 
difference may explain the ineffectiveness of the Epa te two studies were very 
groups. Another possibility is that the populations H gie op be farther 
different and that Lykken’s non-alcoholic prea n A than was originally 
removed from the alcoholic groups employed in this study 


assumed. i 
Nevertheless, the demonstration that habitual riam 
modify their behaviour as a result of experience 1S a finding 
tions for the treatment and rehabilitation of this group. Been 
A possible reason for the observation that psychopat e ee pcre fi 
from experience is suggested by Bandura & Walters (1963). 


Gees viour is dependent 
the efficacy of punishment in modifying anti-social patterns ofbeha 


offenders can learn to 
hich has many implica- 
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on the extent to which the offender is capable of, or provided with, alternative pe 
social modes of response and the probability of his being reinforced for these Ce on 
responses. Thus anti-social behaviour is likely to persist not because anna a 
does not alter behaviour, but because the dominant component responses in 


i i F: these 
hierarchies of habitual offenders are for the most part anti-social. F urthermore, 
Ss frequently choose refer 


of anti-social responses. 
clude that habitual offen 


a number of explanations are possible. Or 
drinking or constitutional defects may be 
of the alcoholic groups. 

Scores on the MAS and the 
groups of alcoholics were mor 
anxiety may have caused an ini 


e nce 
reasons for the less efficient performa 


in 
€ summer-school group, who were i 
` and good initial performance comba 
uld be expected from the unemploy 
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(t= 1-85; p<o-10 for the first 40 trials; =0°70; p< 0'10 for the last 40 trials). The 
patterns of results depicted in Figures 1 and 2 could thus become highly meaningful 
if personality and situational ‘anxiety’ could be shown to have differential effects on 
performance in subsequent studies of complex avoidance-learning tasks. 
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The Construct Validity of a Scale of Acquiescence 


By JOHN D. HUNDLEBY 
City College of the City University of New York 


S : : tor of 

t by acquiescence response set, a questionnaire Sege 
It was concluded that a simple acquiescence 

not supportable. 


extroversion, and low intelligence. 
pretation of scores on this measure is 


. h 
h one such specially constructed test, the ne 
quiescence (Couch & Keniston, 1960), that the prese 


Development of the Couch and Keniston Scale 


Couch & Keniston 
students. A sub 


of Acquiescence 


t 
n the OAS were suggested as being the bes 


i ; is 
f the acquiescence response set. This fifteen-item scale 


hereinafter referred to as the OAS(s). 

The 20 items with the highest correlation with the OAS were formed into A 
Agreement Response Scale (ARS). These 20 items, plus 100 others, were 
given to a group of 54 students. All 120 items were intercorrelated and fact? 
analysed. An ARS factor was obtai 


ined. 
Based upon the results of these 
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Social desirability as an alternative interpretation of the Couch and Keniston results 


It was assumed by Couch and Keniston that the OAS and ARS measured little 
(if anything) beyond the tendency to agree with questionnaire items regardless of 
content. An alternative interpretation was presented by Taylor (1961) and by 
Edwards & Walker (1961a). This was that social desirability, as defined by Edwards 
(1957), was at least as enticing a contender as acquiescence to account for the OAS 
results. Couch and Keniston had previously presented a +0:82 rank order cor- 
relation between (a) the correlations of 32 MMPI scales and the OAS and (b) the 
percentage of items keyed true per scale. An analysis by Edwards and Walker in- 
dicated that there was a correlation of + 0-77 between (a) the correlations of the 32 
MMPI scales and the OAS and (b) the percentage of items keyed socially undesirable 
per scale. Considering evidence such as this (and more by Edwards and Walker) 
it is clear that it would be difficult to close the door on an alternative explanation of 
social undesirability. 

A further factor analysis of the original data was made by Couchë Keniston (1961), 
using the 32 MMPI scales referred to above, MMPI Sum True, s.p., OAS, and two 
scales constructed from the OAS items with the highest means (High Mean Scale) 
and lowest means (Low Mean Scale). The first two factors were rotated orthogonally 
through the sn. and OAS measures, respectively. That each of these two scales had 
a high loading on one factor only, although the sp. scale had a moderate loading of 
~0-38 on the OAS factor, was taken as indicating that social desirability and 
acquiescence are ‘essentially independent of each other’. 

An alternative rotational position in the factoring of the 37 variables referred to 
above was suggested by Edwards & Walker (19615). This involves rotation of the 
first factor to maximize the sp. loading. The second factor was interpreted as 
acquiescence. In this analysis the OAS received a loading of —0-45 on the social 
desirability factor, and +0°62 on the acquiescence factor, thus supporting their view 
that the OAS score might be due to either or both response tendencies. 


A Third Alternative 


Two major considerations prompt a closer look at the data and a reformulation of 


hypotheses. First, in many instances the methodology and research strategy in- 
volving the OAS does not appear to be adequate. The size of the sample (N= 61), in 
relation to the number of variables studied, is a severe weakness for the Couch and 
Keniston argument. In the ARS factor analysis, for instance, there are over twice as 
many variables as subjects—and only 54 subjects at that. Further, in the factor 


analysis later reported by Couch and Keniston and rerotated by Edwards and 


Wal i Igebraically tied together in terms of the same items 
alker, the variables are alge y eel air re 


appearing in different measures. Factors emerging from su 
Tegarded with caution. 


Secondly, it should be clear that the method of scale construction employed by 


Couch and Keniston by no means insures that one dimension and one dimension only 
is being measured (let alone whether or not this be acquiescence). Although Couch 
and Keniston used ‘balanced’ scales itis highly unlikely that without very careful item 
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analysis, and use of the psychometric properties of the items, any such balancing 
could be 100 per cent successful. If not successful, then some of the broad dimen- 
sions found among questionnaire items may be represented, and could thus con- 
tribute to total score on the OAS. 

For some time among certain researchers using questionnaire methods of per 
sonality assessment there has been agreement on the importance of two major 
factors of the response realm, namely anxiety and extroversion. The Neuroticism 
and Extroversion scales of the Maudsley Personality Inventory (Eysenck, 1960) 
appear in this general stream of evidence as do the two largest second-order factors 
(Anxiety and Extraversion) of Cattell’s 16 PF Test (Cattell etal., 1957; Cattell, 1957) 


These two dimensions, plus possibly others, may well have played a part in the OAS 
scores. 


The first piece of evidence here concerns the OAS-16 PF correlations as pre- 


). If Anxiety and Extroversion (Cattell’s second- 
OAS scores, then the mean loading of each of 
actors may bear some similarity to the OAS-16 


i i P may be accounted uestionnaire 
dimensions of Anxiety and Extraversion ed for by q 


k 5 » in addition to a specific component 
concerning the acquiescence response set. d P 


| 
| 
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A METHOD 
Subjects 
win subjects were 263 United States airmen from a large mid-west Air Force Base. All 
jects had completed basic training and were awaiting allocation to training schools. f 


Procedure 

De subjects were tested in large groups of approximately ninety. 

he following measures were obtained on each subject: 
1. Sum True on the MMPI. This has been used as a m i 
: 0 easure of acquiescence on se’ 

occasions, The items are not from ‘balanced’ content scales. D 
g = T9-(2) Tendency to Agree I. This measure is an enlarged and improved version of a test 
SS by Cattell (Cattell, 1957). The present test contains 110 five-alternative Likert items 
ie over four scales concerned with (i) severity of judgment, (ii) acceptance of reality, 
Lei personal relative to institutional values, and (iv) logical consistency of attitudes. The 
a for personal relative to institutional values showed a five item imbalance. The other 
pren were balanced. Score was the sum of the weighted alternatives (agree strongly = 5 to 

isagree strongly = 1). 
m 3- T34-(2) Tendency to Agree II. This is a 28-item test concerning respect for authority and 
CG Se a later version of a test described by Cattell (1957). This test again is experimentally 

alanced, and the acquiescence measure was the sum of agree responses. 
E 4. Cattell’s 16 PF Test, Scale A. From this test scores were obtained on Factors A, B, C, 

, F, G, H, I, L, M, N, O, Q1, Q2, Q3, and Q4. 
2 ER Acquiescence OAS(s). This measure is the fifteen-item scale recommended by Couch 
Le Keniston, and described as the‘ best short scale measure of the agreeing response tendency’ 
e, p. 159). The reliability of this scale, using Cronbach’s coefficient alpha, was found to 

o +0741 ` Couch and Keniston (1960) had reported a split-half reliability of Loës for the 
360-item OAS, and +0°86 and +0°72 for the twenty-item ARS. 


ANALYSIS 


Step 1. The Factor Analysis 

ag 
e The first nineteen measures described abo 
i lated, Six of the eigenvalues of this corre! 
o lowing Guttman (1954), six principal axis facto: 
Matrix. Communalities were based upon 4° successive interati 


Two rotational procedures were employed: 
(a) Varimax (Kaiser, 1958) 

(b) Visual rotation (Cattell & Foster, 

factor obliquity. 


Za quantitative indices of factor 
vas the ‘coefficient of congruence’ discussed by Harman 
(1960) index of relationship. Both measures can take values between +1°0 an 


indicate the extent of agreement between factors found in different studies. 


ve, i.e., excluding the OAS(s) scale, were inter- 
lation matrix (R) were greater than unity, and 
rs were then extracted from the (R-U?) 
ve factor analyses. 


1963) from the Varimax position, allowing for 


as aids in identifying factors. The first 
(1960). The second was Kaiser’s 
d —1-o and 


matching were used 


S S ý 
tep 2. Extension Analysis 


cot lowing the procedure outli 

Hees of the factor structure values (see Harman, 19 

15 individual items, was obtained with the six varimax e sual 
R) factors. The Dwyer procedure has considerable merit for hypothesis-testing 1n factor 

analysis insofar as the estimated values are obtained after rotation and do not influence the 

rotational process. The estimated factor structure rather than the estimated factor pattern 

Was chosen, as the correlation between a factor and test or item score would appear to be the 


Most meaningful index for present purposes. 


and Mosier (1938), a least-squares 
60) of the OAS(s) total score, and 
factors and the six visual rotation 


ned by Dwyer (1937) 
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RESULTS 
Factor Analysis 


The intercorrelation matrix between the nineteen factor analysis variables and the 


OAS(s) was much as expected from previous work. Table 1 presents the six visually 
rotated factors (VR). 


Table 1. The Matrix of Loadings of the Six Visually Rotated Factors (V R) 


VR Factors 


Variable I 


2 3 4 5 6 
MMPI Sum True +38 +13 +03 ra aa +06 
To9-(2) +02 +o1 +01 +80 +12 Ee 
T34-(2) —00 —03 —39 +34 — EI beier 
fa -10 +50 Lo p03 =63 +47 
B —03 —05 +03 —oo +76 +03 
C —66 +16 +06 +00 +13 gc? 
a +14 +52 +54 +09 +14 =e 
A Fog +74 —06 —or +12 = 
S -48 =f —15 +08 +10 03 
41 +69 +15 —02 — 10 nae 
16-PF } I +02 +09 +05 ~03 +04 +60 
Scale | L +48 +15 +18 +03 +14 —03 
Si EIS ~ig +30 +or +02 pi 
“| oe KOH: +19 —o2 +20 =e 
o +72 =09 zf +02 -13 +05 
a =29 Wo +52 +06 —17 SEI 
a 93 WË +42 +00 —o1 aie 
a 736 Ber —09 +05 +06 +05 


s orsuch and Cattell (referred to 0n 
Page 55). Tabular material in this article reports only results associated with the VR 
rotation, since the interpretati 

virtually identical. The correl 
(F2 with F6) being — 0°31, and 
+0:08, 


DH 


2, F3, Fs, and F6, respectively: 


acquiescence markers (Sum True onthe MMPI, T 
to Agree II). » Lendency to Agree I 
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Table 2. Estimated VR Factor Structure Values for the Fifteen OAS(s) Items and 


Total Score 
Fr F2 F3 F4 F5 F6 
Anxiety Extra- Indepen- Acquiesc- Intelli- Pathemia 
v. Inte- versionv. dencev. enceRe- gence v. v. 
OAS(s) Items gration Intro- Sub- sponse Dullness Cortertia 


version duedness Set 


1. Novelty has a great 

appeal to me. —10 +16 
2. It’s a wonderful feeling 

to sit surrounded by 

your possessions. +19 +16 
3. Only the desire to 

achieve great things 

will bring a man’s mind 

into full activity. +02 —06 =O7 
4. Nothing is worse than an 

offensive odor. +04 TIO -15 +23 Paes in 
5. Icrave excitement. +20 +31 +27 pre 709 =a 


6. There are few things 
more satisfying than 
really to splurge on 
something — books, 
clothes, furniture, etc. +22 +25 
7. In most conversations, I 
tend to bounce from 
topic to topic. +37 +05 +05 —00 —23 +05 
8. I really envy the man 
who can walk up to 
anybody and tell him 
off to his face. +34 —04 +16 +09 -I +02 
9. I could really shock 
people if I said all the 
dirty things I think. +39 
10. There are few more mis- 

erable experiences than 

going to bed night after 

night knowing you are 

so upset that worry will 

not let you sleep. +24 
TI. I tend to make decisions 

on the spur of the 

moment. +25 
12. Little things upset me. +55 02 
13. Drop reminders of your- 

self wherever you go 

and your life’s trail will 

be well remembered. +20 
14. I like nothing better 

than having breakfast 

in bed. +10 
15. My mood is easily in- 

fluenced by the people 

around me. +48 


+26 —06 +12 —o1 


+06 +20 —07 —04 


+28 +o1 —03 


+08 +19 -21 —o4 


+06 +13 +10 —15 —09 


—o9 -03 +11 —18 +12 


+15 +10 +03 — 23 
+04 +11 —02 +06 


+21 —00 +24 SR "SS 


+20 +14 +15 —19 —06 


—04 —10 +10 —09 +05 
+27 —22 —ol 
OAS(s) Total Score +52 +19 +12 
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Extension Analysis 


Table 2 presents the estimated factor structure values of the OAS(s) total on 
and of the 15 items, in terms of the six VR factors. The square of an estimated OA (s) 
factor structure value gives an estimate of the proportion of total OAS(s) variance 
‘accounted for,’ and when divided by the OAS(s) reliability (+0-741) gives an estiz 
mate of the reliable variance ‘accounted for.’ Thus Fr is estimated as accounting 


for 27 per cent of the total variance, and 36 per cent of the reliable variance, of the 
OAS(s). 


DISCUSSION 


The logic of this experiment is based upon two stages. The first is the establishment 
of certain personality and response set dimensions from 16 PF and acquiescence 
response set measures. The second Stage is consideration of the correlations of the 
OAS(s) with these dimensions, hypotheses having been made as to the relative 
magnitude of the correlations. Results may be discussed under these two heads. 


this score. 


2. The variance of the short Co 


uch and 
mined by (a) anxiety, 


(b) acquiescence, ( 
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The potency and generalizability of the present argument clearly hinges upon (i) 
the extent to which the OAS(s) is an adequate substitute for the total OAS, and (ii) 
the confidence one may have in the interpretation of Fr, F2, F4, and F5. The 
value of the short OAS(s) as a measure of the total OAS rests solely on evidence 
presented by Couch and Keniston, and this is based upon rather few subjects. 
However, the correlations reported here of the OAS(s) with 16 PF and MMPI 
measures are much the same as those presented for the total scale by Couch and 
Keniston. Nevertheless, the evidence is not conclusive, and the present results are 
regarded as referring directly to only the short OAS(s). 

The second problem, that of factor interpretation, rests to a considerable degree 
upon the evidence linking the first two of the 16 PF second order factors with the 


broad dimensions of anxiety and extroversion, particularly the former, as these may 
a. This evidence is definitely strong, though 


appear generally in questionnaire dat 
ts continue to appear in the 


apparently still not conclusive for alternative accoun 
literature. One such alternative interpretation of Fr is, of course, social undesir- 
ability. Such an interpretation has implications that are not required by the scope 
of this study, and appears to have little, if anything, to offer beyond a view centering 
upon anxiety. Anxiety is favoured as the interpretation of F1, although it is not 
necessary to indicate exactly what the psychological significance of sucha factor may 
be, in order to demonstrate that it is not acquiescence. 

An interesting addition to this research comes from examination of the estimated 
factor correlations of the fifteen OAS(s) items. Table 2 shows that almost all items 
are related positively to F1, Anxiety. The item ‘ Little things upset me,’ for example, 
has an estimated correlation of + 0°55, and this would not make a surprise appear- 
ance in any anxiety scale. The items relating to F2, Extraversion, are fewer, and 
somewhat less obvious, although still supporting the view of extroversion as an 
interpretation of F2. Only items 3, 4, and 13 show any marked relationship to F4, 
the acquiescence response set factor. The first two items are unqualified statements 
of belief or opinion such that it is difficult to agree if one is at all critical or cautious. 
It is reasonable that such items should be correlated with an acquiescence set. 
Indeed, the absence of any clear picture of content strengthens the hope that the 
estimated loadings of the items on the acquiescence factor are due to psychometric 
and stylistic characteristics of the items and not to content. 

Consideration of the empirical evidence from this study suggests that the OAS(s) 
does not measure the acquiescence response set to the extent indicated by Couch 
and Keniston. It is concluded that the variance of this measure 1S determined pre- 
dominantly by a broad questionnaire dimension of anxiety or admitted maladjust- 
ment. Also contributing to the variance, but toa much lesser extent, a 
response set, a questionnaire dimension interpretated as extraversion, and low 


intelligence. f f . 
On the basis of present evidence there appears to be little, if any, support for 
cence. Surely a minimum require- 


regarding the OAS(s) as a measure of acquies ) ; m 
ment for a variable to be named a scale of acquiescence is that acquiescence shou. 


be the major contributor to its variance. The results of this investigation indicate 


that the OAS(s) signally fails in this regard. 
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Introversion-extraversion and the verbal conditioning and 
generalization of meaning responses to nonsense syllables 
in normal and alcoholic subjects* 


By CYRIL M. FRANKS AND DAVID MANTELL 
Neuro-Psychiatric Institute, Princeton, N.J. 


No adequate studies have extended Eysenck’s theories to the area of classical verbal condition- 
ing. Eyeblink, GSR and operant verbal conditioning studies have yielded equivocal results. 
In the present study Osgood’s semantic differential technique was employed to establish 


classical conditioning and generalization of meaning responses to contiguously presented 
n measures were consistently re- 


nonsense syllables. Neither conditioning nor generalizatio: 
lated either to extraversion or neuroticism as measured by the Maudsley Personality Inventory. 


Alcoholics conditioned as well as normals. Verbal fluency, intelligence and vocabulary 


measures were also unrelated either to conditioning or personality measures in any systematic 


fashion. The implications of this study are discussed briefly with respect to (1) the investiga- 


tion of the relationships between conditioning and personality variables; (2) the premature 
al conditioning and personality 


incorporation of any presumed relationships between verb 
into any comprehensive theory of behaviour or behaviour modification. 


INTRODUCTION 

In both normal and abnormal populations Eysenck’s theory of personality predicts 
the superiority of introverts over extraverts with respect to conditioning (e.g. 
Eysenck, 1955). The evidence, plentiful but largely equivocal, stems largely from 
Investigations employing eyelid and GSR conditioning (Eysenck, 1965; Lovibond, 
1964) and, in the absence of evidence with respect to the presence and magnitude of a 
general factor of conditionability, it can not be assumed, that such a relationship 
would obtain in studies of verbal conditioning (Franks, 1963). 

Four studies have examined Eysenck’s prediction as it applies to verbal condi- 
tioning. In the first of these, Eysenck (19 592) employed the Maudsley Personality 
Inventory (MPI) (Eysenck, 1959) to compare 19 extreme extraverts and 28 extreme 
introverts out of a total of 137 neurotic patients on a test of verbal conditioning. 
Although extreme groups were compared, the results were inconsistent. Whereas 
the introverts produced a signi - acrease in conditioning than did the 


extraverts, it was the extraverts who ficantly more conditioning than 
the introverts in an absolute sense. Three years later McDonnell & Inglis (1962) 


employed the MPI and an operant ver 
although there was unequivocal evidence of v! > 
Was no apparent relationship between any measure of condit 


extraversion. Knowles (1963) reinforced psychiatric patien à e ver 
conditioning situation (Taffel, 195 5). Here, too, although in the predicted direction, 


igni ionshi £ i itioni ined. Of 
No significant relationship between extraversion and conditioning was obtain i 
* Based upon a paper presented at the 73rd Annual Convention of the American 


sychological Association, Chicago, September 4th, 1965. 
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perhaps equal importance was the failure to replicate the conditioning effect me 
the experiment was repeated with a similar sample drawn from the same hospita 
population. 

Although Gelfand & Winder (1961) found that female hysteric patients were 
significantly better than dysthymics at forming operant conditioned responses, the 
two groups did not differ with respect to extraversion as measured by Guilford’s 


scale (Guilford, 1940). The authors conclude that ‘the findings do not support the 
relationship between extraversion and resis 


Franks (1956) and Eysenck (1955)’. 
qualification in the light of a study by Si 
found that dysthymic and hysteric patie 


tance to conditioning postulated by 
However, this statement requires some 
gal, Star & Franks (1958), in which it was 
nts selected in accordance with unanimous 
agreement among three psychologists did not differ with respect to extraversion. 
Since Gelfand and Winder report no correlational data their conclusion is limited: 
it could well be, as Sigal eż al. point out, that hysterics as a group are not more 
extraverted than dysthymics. Thus Gelfand and Winder’s study really adds little 


further evidence pertinent to the question of the relationship between extraversion 
and conditioning, 


ats (1957), 


The Staats, on the assumption that total w. 


ord meaning is composed of response 
ned, succeeded in demonstrating that 
onditioned toa contiguously presente 

Osgood’s semantic differentia 


“semantic generalization’, į 
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(3) to test the prediction that, in such situati i i 
4 ch situations, introverts condition and i 
better than extraverts. — 


SUBJECTS 


Keess? Fabien consisted of Ir female and 5 male students. The neurotic subjects 

E eg a ee male dried out patients at an intensive residential treatment unit for 

Weer S o sul Ae was receiving any medication during the week of testing and, as far as 

peed: spe , there were no indications of demonstrable brain damage or psychotic 

Zen n either group. The student group happened to be significantly younger than the 
ent group. All subjects received identical testing procedures and all were volunteers 


PROCEDURE 


ky à aes 
Seen and technique of Osgood’s semantic differential were employed to establish the 
SC itioning paradigm. According to Osgood & Suci (1955) and Osgood, Suci & Tannen- 
Pare aL there exists in meaningful judgments three independent major connotative 
; Evaluative, Potency, and Activity—with the Evaluative fact i 
of the eerie ay d ve factor accounting for much 
= e different visually presented nonsense syllables were paired with 108 different spoken 
rds, each syllable being presented 18 times in random order. To bring about conditioning 
Ilables were paired with words heavily loaded on two of the three factors 
: 


two of the nonsense s 
y 
lin their pairings. Thus YOF was paired with 


ee four syllables being kept neutra 
pat aving high loadings on the ‘Bad’ end of the ‘Good-Bad’ scale, which is one of the 
Se Saturated with Osgood’s Evaluative factor. Similarly LAJ was paired with the ‘Soft’ 
Sa the Hard-Soft’ scale which is saturated with the Potency factor. 
ion, was measured by having the subject indicate along 7 point bi-polar ‘ Good- 
Se Zeg Hard-Soft’ adjective rating scales how he felt about each of the six nonsense 
Za Ss If conditioning had occurred YOF should be rated significantly toward the ‘ Bad’ 
ne e scale and the remaining five nonsense syllables should tend to be rated in the more 
utral middle positions. Similarly for LAJ with respect to ‘Hard-Soft’. 
To’ measure generalization, using this term in the sense that the subject’s conditioned 


D : 5 A : 
i generalizes very strongly to new words having a high loading on the selected concept 
ith respect to the same factor, the following method was used: out of some 360 words rated 
their mean rated values on the ‘Good-Bad’ 


by Jenkins, Russell & Suci (1958) with respect to 
ds were so selected as to cluster in tens 


evaluative factor (Bad having a high value) 70 wor 
around the 7 points of the scale space. These 70 words were then arranged in 10 columns so 


ie, each column contained 7 words distributed over the entire range of the ‘Good-Bad’ scale 
Pace. To prevent possible positional associations the order of the words was randomized in 
lect one word from each column which he 


each column. The subject was then asked to se 
identified most strongly with YOF. Scoring ‘Bad’ as high over the 7-point range 7 to I, the 


Subject’s generalization score was the mean value of his roselected words. Asimilar procedure 
was adopted for LAJ with respect to ‘Hard-Soft’, ‘Soft’ being scored as high. 

Prior to conditioning all subjects were given the MPI to provide measures of Extraversion 
(E) and Neuroticism (N). They were also given a trial run of 10 quite different practice pair- 
ings to acquaint them with the nature of the task. Verbal Fluency was then measured in the 
manner of Guilford by having them write out as many different words as they could in two 
two-minute periods, beginning with the letters P and K respectively. This was followed by a 
45 item vocabulary test adapted from the WAIS. To eliminate the possibility of the subjects 
having already formed original pre-conditioning associations between the nonsense syllables 
and the words, they were asked—prior to conditioning—to write down any associations to the 
Six nonsense syllables which came to mind. 

The Staats (1957) argue that if a subject can ver 
Syllable and the meaning factor to be conditioned, t 
With awareness’ present rather than one of learning 
the case in the classical conditioning situation. All sul 
upon what they believed the purpose 0 
Were during the experiment. Of 86 subjects inves' 
relationship between certain words and syllables. 


tom the ensuing analysis. 


balize a meaning between the nonsense 
hen there may be a process of ‘learning 
without awareness, as is presumed to be 
bjects were therefore asked to comment 
f the experiment to be and to report what their thoughts 
tigated, only 9 indicated awareness of any 
These subjects were therefore excluded 
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More recently, Cohen (1964) modified the Staats and Staats study to include ee 
control groups and have all subjects classified as aware or unaware by three in coat 
judges who evaluated their written comments about the experiment. Contrary to t eet 
of Staats and Staats, analysis of the data provided no evidence for i learning without eh ei 
subjects who were aware of (i.e. could verbalize) the conditioning contingency shov 
predicted effect whereas subjects who were unaware did not show this effect. 


Table x. Analyses of Variance of the Conditioning and Generalization Data for Ni ormal 
and Alcoholic Subjects 


Source Variation Sum Squares d.f. 


M.S. F 

Normals Between 118-00 5 23°60 roof 
Condit.: YOF Within 19400 oo 2°15 ğ 
Normals Between 161-83 5 32°37 15°87 
Condit.: LAJ Within 184-00 go 2°04, e 
Alcoholics Between 282:00 5 56:40 28:2 
Condit.: YOF Within 241°00 121 I-99 å 
Alcoholics Between 127'00 5 25°40 6:79 
Condit.: LAJ Within 434'00 116 3°74 * 
Normals Between 215°00 2 107°00 WAND 
General: YOF Within 15ʻ00 156 0'096 e 
Normals Between 30°00 2 15'00 6:19 
General: LAJ Within 381-00 157 2'42 
Alcoholics Between 216:00 2 108-00 276* 
General: YOF Within 847-00 217 3:90 
Alcoholics Between o 2 o o 
General: LAJ Within 631 216 2'92 

* D<o-001 

RESULTS 


H 
SL e an res 
“tween acquisition and extinction measU at 
Ported low relationships among differe 


relationship b 
the often re 
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measures and criteria of conditioning even when these measures are derived from th 
same conditioning situation (Franks, 1960, 1964). . 
i There were no significant differences with respect to conditioning or generaliza- 
tion between normal and patient subjects. The correlations between the tw 
personality measures and the various conditioning and generalization scores epp 
shown in Table 2. From the information presented in this table, although some of the 
individual correlations are large, it is not possible to infer the existence of an 
consistent or simple relationship between either conditioning or generalization and el 
two personality measures. 

The normal subjects had a significantly larger vocabulary than the alcoholics 
(p<o-or). They were also superior to the alcoholics with respect to verbal facilit 
for ‘P’ (p<o-001) but not for ‘K’. However, with the exceptions of cami 
of +0361 and — 0-435 between‘ P’ scores and the conditioning to YOF inthe normal 
neither age, intelligence, vocabulary nor verbal 


and patient groups respectively, 
Jated to measures of either conditioning or 


fluency scores were significantly re 
Personality. 
Although the alcoholics were more neurotic than the normal group, the differences 
not statistically significant. (N=17°77, 8-D.=4'105 N= 12°43, 8.D.=6-75). 
he two groups did not differ with respect to extraversion (E=13'81, 8.D.=3°40; 


E normals = 13:06, S.D. = 7°59): 


DISCUSSION 

ated that it is possible to condition meaning to 
Nonsense syllables. Furthermore, the phenomenon of generalization—as defined 
in the present study—has been shown to be present, if unrelated to the measures of 
conditioning used. But, consistent with the four reports cited above, once again no 
unequivocal relationship between verbal conditioning and personality variables has 
been isolated, and the conclusion that further work along precisely these lines would 
be equally unrewarding appears to be inescapable. 

In evaluating the evidence with respect to the relationships between eyeblink and 
GSR conditioning and personality variables both Eysenck (1965) and Franks (1963) 
Stress the many complexities involved in the investigation of such relationships. 
It is certainly true that, as Spence (1964) points out in his review of this area, reason- 
ably large samples are probably necessary to help equalize the effects of the many 
confounding variables in the groups to be compared. Perhaps, as Eysenck (1965) 
suggests, some form of sequential analysis is indicated. However, the evidence with 
respect to the hypothesized relationships between eyeblink or GSR conditioning 
and personality variables is far less tenuous than that pertaining to verbal condi- 
tioning, There is thus much justification for continuing to explore this area of the 


‘personality-conditioning ’ problem. But, as far as verbal conditioning is concerned, 
perhaps modification of both procedures and theoretical models would appear to be 


indicated. 

Despite such considerations, 
none of the verbal conditioning 
hypothesis or the hypothesis un 


Once again, it has been demonstr: 


but dangerously, argued that 
ate disprove either the null 
ly that E and verbal condi- 


it could be speciously, 
studies carried out to d 


der investigation (name 
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tioning correlate negatively). The danger is that such reasoning could be employed 
to justify the unwarranted incorporation of presumed relationships between verbal 
conditioning and personality variables into a comprehensive theory and practice of 
behaviour modification or therapy. It cannot be reiterated too often that one must 
question both the theoretical and the practical utility of any relationships which are 
both as difficult and elusive to demonstrate as those under present scrutiny and 
which have to be prefaced by so many caveats. 
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Individual Differences in Solution Time in Error-Free 
Problem Solving 


By F. H. FARLEY 
Institute of Psychiatry, University of London 


s A ES S à e ge ion-time in 
To investigate individual differences in the basic cognitive component of solution-time 
errorless problem-solving, 30 sub 


jects were given 21 Thurstone-type letter-series items Ge 
solve under stressed administration, and mean log speed scores of correct solutions FC 
computed. Three groups of ro subjects each were constructed on the basis of Mauds f 
Personality Inventory (MPI) extraversion scores, and their speed scores were Corap 
These groups were then reconstituted into three groups of 10 subjects each on the basis 
MPI neuroticism (N) scores, and the speed scores of these groups were compared. 
ere significantly faster than introverts and ambiverts. 


The present Paper re 
speed dimension of pro 
The essential requirements 
items be easy, equal in difficul 
in the score (Furneaux, 1952). 


in the Separate me 


est 
asurement of speed are that t 
ty, and only the spe 


e lize 
ed of correct solutions be utili 


H H be ee 
> ed in the speed-score. A relatively ‘pure’ error-ff 
measure of speed is thus Provided. 


Kc 


e 
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introverts towards the end of the test (Eysenck, 1959). Furneaux (1961) sum- 
marized an unpublished study on speed scores collected under conditions of change 
from non-stressed to stressed testing, yielding a stress-gain score, and reported that 
extraverted neurotics showed the greatest gain, and that introverted neurotics 
showed a decrement. Payne (1961) reviews evidence which suggests that neuroticism 
may bear a curvilinear relationship to speed over a number of speed tasks, and that 
extraverts tend to be faster than introverts. Eysenck & White (1964) and Lynn & 
Gordon (1961) have emphasized the likelihood of a curvilinear relationship between 
neuroticism and intelligence, and Lynn & Gordon have reported a study using a 
short version of the Raven’s Matrices which supported this view. 

Where speed is concerned, most measures employed have not been ‘ pure’ error- 
free measures (Payne, 1961). The present study, therefore, utilizes the Nufferno 
speed test (Furneaux, 1955) which meets Furneaux’s requirements outlined above. 
It consists of 21 letter-series problems. The first two problems and the last problem 
are not scored. The correct solution of each problem consists of identifying the 
recurring pattern in the sequence of letters, and writing down at the end of each item 
that letter which would appropriately continue the sequence. The test may be 
administered unstressed (covert timing, with no instructions to work rapidly), or 
stressed (overt timing, with instructions to work as rapidly as possible). 


METHOD 

Subjects 

Thirty male and female domestic hospi 
graduates served as subjects. The males (N 
UN = 14) in age. 
Procedure 

All subjects were administe 
they were also administered t a P 
which yields scores on extraversion—introvers! 
did not know a subject’s MPI scores at the tim 


Version of the Nufferno test was used. y : ; 
The subjects were divided on the basis of their E scores into three groups of 10 subjects each. 


i i i d the high group 
Thel i up was labelled introvert, the middle group ambivert, an 
Seve, e ep overlap in E scores between the extravert and ambivert groups, but 
two subjects having the same score had to be randomly assigned to the ambivert and introvert 
groups, ject to each group. . y ; 

The eege 2 were then redivided on the basis of their N scores into three groups of 
10 subjects each. These groups were labelled low N, mid N and high N. There SES no oe 
lap in N scores between the low N and mid N groups, but two subjects were randomly assigne! 
between the mid N and high N groups. 


As E and N are uncorrelated (Eysenc! 
differences in speed scores among the E gro 


tal staff, nurses, orderlies and university under- 
= 16) did not differ significantly from the females 


red the Nufferno test individually. In the same testing session 
he Maudsley Personality Inventory (MPI) (Eysenck, 19596), 
on (E) and neuroticism (N). ‘The experimenter 
e of administering the speed test. The stressed 


k, 1959) there was no reason to suspect that any 
ups could be due to differences in N, or that 


differences in speed scores among the N groups could be due to E. Asa cine, fs N scores 
of the E groups were compared by analysis of variance, and the E scores of the N groups were 


likewise compared, but no significant differences were found. 


RESULTS 
was the mean log speed score of all problems correctly 
d deviations of the speed scores for the groups 
X=0'8752, $.D.=0'1081; 


The score for each subject 
Solved. The group means and standar 
are: extraverts, X=0°7824, S-D.=0:1221; ambiverts, 
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introverts, X=0-9280, s.D.=0-0173. An analysis of variance was performed of 
these data which resulted in an F of 3-7062, p<o-05 (2 and 27 d.f.). The analysis 0 
variance was followed by Scheffé’s test (Edwards, 1960) which demonstrated 
significant difference between extraverts and ambiverts (p<0-05), extraverts ye 
introverts (p<o-oor), ambiverts+introverts versus extraverts (p<o-05), but 
significant differences in any of the remaining comparisons. e 
The group means and standard deviations of the speed scores for the N groups CN 
high N, X=0'8740, s.D.=0-0879; mid N, X=0'7792, $.D.=0-1517; low N, - = 
0'9324, S.D. =0-1096. An analysis of variance was performed on these data resu e 
in an F of 4:1987, p<o-05 (2 and 27 df). Scheffé’s test following the analysis : 
variance showed the mid N to be significantly faster than the low N(p <0'05), an 


= ae . J 
also to be significantly faster (p < 0-05) than the low N and high N combined. None 
of the remaining comparisons were significant. 


The number of problems correctly solved by the E groups were compared by 


s 3 Ee R Cas ed 
analysis of variance, but no significant effect was found. This analysis was repeat 
on the N groups with the same result. 


DISCUSSION 


Së e as 
= 16), but no significant difference W 


found (t= 1:0936). These results Suggest that where the speed of arriving at correct 


solutions in human 


e F o e H -time 
ignificant relationship to solution ein 
nship between neuroticism and spee nd 
the mid N over the combined low N & 

data clearly Suggest a U- 
formance, as has been di 


expected that the curviline. P would become even more pronounce 
with larger, more extreme groups. 

It is concluded that Studies of the e 
should take into account at least 
neuroticism as sources of individua 


Séi nce 
peed component of cognitive performa 


D D D i an 
the personality dimensions of extraversion 
l difference variance, 


D 2 
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METHOD 
Subjects 
The Ss in this study were sixty office assistants employed in the Bihar Secretariat, Govt. of 
Bihar, Patna, and forty post-graduate students enrolled in various teaching departments in 
Patna University, Patna, India. All Ss were male and they were at least graduates of recog- 
nized Indian universities. The mean age of the sample was twenty-four years and two months. 


Instruments 

The Taylor MAS, the short form of FAT, and the Martin Checklist served as the measures 
of anxiety. The standard administration and scoring procedure as outlined by the authors of 
these scales were followed. In addition, the Marlowe-Crowne SD Scale (Crowne & Marlowe, 


1960) was given to the Ss with standard instructions. 


Procedure 
The questionnaires, in mimeographed form, were distributed to the Ss individually and 


they were requested to complete the questionnaires in their leisure time. They were told that 


the study was part of a research project designed to develop anew psychological test and what- 
ever answer they wrote would be treated strictly confidential. They were asked to take the 


four tests in the following order: FAT, Checklist, MAS and Marlowe-Crowne SD Scale. All 
Ss returned the completed questionnaires within a period of three weeks. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The product moment intercorrelations among the four variables are given in 


Table 1. It is evident from Table $ that although there is a significant relationship 


between any two measures of anxiety, the correlation is not high enough to justify the 


Table 1. Product moment intercorrelations* of four variables (N = 100) 
Variable 2 3 4 
1. Freeman MA and PS Test 0'32 0'29 0'03 
2. Taylor MAS oss —0'53 
—0'65 


3. Martin Checklist of Personal Troubles 
4. Marlowe-Crown S.D. Scale 


8 required for significance at the o-or level. For oos level, the required value 


tr=0'2 
is 0'20. 
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confirmed at the o-oor level and is attributable to the failure of the Ss to respond eg 
socially desirable manner in the Freeman Test. The findings of this study shou , 
therefore, encourage wider application of the Freeman Test provided its validity as a 
measure of manifest anxiety is further established. 

It may be noted that the Martin Checklist correlated higher with the SD scale 
than it did with MAS. This can be accounted for in terms of the ‘ overt’ nature of the 
behavioural symptoms included in the Martin Checklist which Ss with faking 
tendency must have falsified. The results indicate that all the anxiety scales, with she 
exception of the Freeman Test, seem to measure a general ‘social desirability 


variable and therefore, there is an urgent need for undertaking more systematic 


studies on the effect of faking and other test taking attitudes on paper and pencil 
measures of anxiety (Sarason, 1960), 
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Book Reviews 


The Causes and Cures of Neurosis. By H. J. Eysenck and S. Rachman. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1965. Pp. 318. 28s. 


Kraepelinian psychiatry, which has persisted in this country for over half a century, is 
today under attack on at least three fronts—the ‘rule analysis’ of Szasz, the existential and 
eo ae of Laing, and the behaviour therapy of Eysenck and Rachman presented 

ook. The present authors need no introduction to psychologists, as during the past 
6 years they have been behaviour therapy’s leading exponents. 

Although this is by no means the first of Eysenck’s books on this topic, the present volume 
provides more of a textbook on behaviour therapy than did the previous works. Its price is 
pert te change !) and its coverage is great. Over 500 references are cited, many of them 
: ail. For psychologists who are interested in behaviour therapy this book is a 

must’. Many psychiatrists will also find it valuable. 

The chapter headings, which follow naturally from the main title, remind one more of a 
psychiatric rather than a psychological textbook—more than half carry a psychiatric label. 
Any obvious resemblance to a psychiatric volume ends at this point, each disorder being 
dealt with from a learning theory point of view, although the psychiatric concepts of 
aetiology, treatment, and prognosis are still lurking in the background, providing a framework 
around which many chapters are constructed. 

The remaining chapters present in some detail the authors’ theoretical position regarding 
the nature of neurosis, the dimensions of personality, the relevance of drugs, the results of 
behaviour therapy, and a consideration of recovery and relapses. It is interesting to learn that 
personality theory is an expendable rather than a necessary adjunct to behaviour therapy. 

Maudsley theorizing about maladaptive behaviour is proceeding at a rapid rate, and what 
struck the reviewer in this connexion was the authors’ acceptance of the possible value of 
personal relations between therapist and patient if only ‘in certain circumstances’, their 
acceptance of operant conditioning procedures for certain types of disorder, and the impli- 
cation of the already overworked reticular formation of the brain as being in part responsible 
for excitation and inhibition. Perhaps the greatest innovation is the inclusion of children’s 
disorders to which three chapters are devoted. Of novel interest is the concept of the neurotic 
behaviour of psychotic patients, presumably resulting from an acceptance of psychosis as a 
disease entity in the true medical sense. The authors are no doubt aware of some of the 
criticisms currently being made of the genetic causation of schizophrenia. 

Consideration of the results of behaviour therapy are, of course, vital to its ultimate 
acceptance as a method of therapy. It is a sad reflection on the scientific standing of beha- 
viour therapy that, although almost a thousand patients have been treated by these methods, 
not a single adequately controlled prospective study has been carried out. The authors’ 
estimation that these methods are about 80 per cent successful will be regarded by many with 
some scepticism. One can look forward to the results of the properly controlled trials which 


we are promised in this chap 

To conclude, this volume provi 
therapy at its most recent stage of development. 
considerable amount to do with its development, an 
behaviour therapy I thank them for it. The book w 
psychiatrist or psychologist, whose work is in any way connected e 
The framework is medical-psychiatric in accordance with its title. It is extremely well 
written, and the literary styles of the two authors in no way clash. Estimates of the efficacy 
of behaviour therapy are inadequate, and its ethical aspects are not considered. The book will 
be a boon to the converted and ignored by the non-converted. To people like myself, and 
there must be more, it provides a further step in the direction of seeing just how far this 
approach will satisfy the therapeutic demands of millions of ‘sufferers’. 

K. G. THORPE 
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The Recognition of Mental Illness in London. By Annette R. L. Lawson. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1966. Pp. 123. 455. 


There is a dearth of information about psychiatric emergencies and particularly the role a 
mental observation wards in relation to them. The present work, by a sociologist, is base 
on a Ph.D. Thesis and consists of a detailed analysis of social factors determining admission 
to London’s largest observation ward. 1 

Admissions were studied over a 12-week period at the end of 1959, i.e. before the Menta 
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cit application of Maslow’s ideas to clinical problems is a much needed development. How- 
ever, Assagioli accepts the principles and jargon of psychoanalysis quite uncritically as if they 
were proven scientific facts. He goes on to produce his own psychic topography, delineating 
3 lower, middle and higher unconscious. He speaks of the ‘Conscious Self or I’ and the 
Higher Self’, the latter being the noumenal or Real Self of which the Conscious Self is 
merely a projection. Yet later in the book he refers to the Higher Self as if it were the ‘Inner 
Christ’ or the ‘Golden Flower’ or the ‘Lotus’, which many, perhaps the majority of mystics 
would not call the ‘Self’ at all, but the something outside and greater than the Self, which is 
capable of influencing human experience and behaviour. To the present reviewer this seems 
a conceptual muddle which should be resolved. 
He uses the term ‘spiritual’ in a way which is now quite out of date. It is bad enough to 
have to put up with the dichotomy between mental and physical events. To have to endure 
a third division of spiritual events is more than we can be expected to bear. It just is not 
necessary to use this term; all the data can be discussed without it. 
_ This book contains so much of importance and interest that it is a pity that it is couched 
in such out-moded terms. The reader should be encouraged to work through it with an 
open mind, re-translating as he goes so that the data are brought into line with modern 
psychological opinion. If he can be bothered to do this, he will be rewarded. 


RALPH HETHERINGTON 


The Spiral After-effect. By Harry C. Holland. London: Pergamon Press, 1965. 
Pp. viit+128. 359. 
apparent movement has presented a happy 


hunting ground for physiologists and psychologists for over a century, and more recently 
the spiral after-effect has gained renewed popularity in clinical investigations. Dr Holland 
here brings us up to date in a little over 100 pages in which he discusses research relating to 
stimulus, subject and experimenter variables affecting the occurrence and duration of the 
after-effect. The monograph also contains an annotated bibliography, gives examples 
of various spirals, and a discussion of methods of scoring the illusion, all of which will be 
most useful to anyone wishing to know more about the practical side of experimentation with 

the after-effect. 
In drawing attention to the methodological issues arising out of the use of the after-effect 
as a test instrument Dr Holland has performed a useful service, but the reader will have to 
theoretical issues is hardly 


struggle hard with the author’s congested style. Discussion of 
adequate, and in view of Dr Holland’s own debt to a particular theory of inhibition-excita- 


tion one might have expected a clearer exposition of the theory and of how its postulates 


might link up with other explanations of the after-effect itself. 
This short book should be of interest to anyone wishing to know more about the back- 


ground of work with this particular illusion, but a disappointment to those seeking clarity 


of exposition and depth of discussion. 
DAVID GERVER 
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Contemporary Schools of Psychology. By Robert S. Woodworth in collaboration 
with Mary R. Sheehan. London: Methuen. 1965. Pp. 457- 455- 
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psycho-analytic school, largely Austrian. Woodworth realized that these categories were by 
no means watertight, that many influential psychologists belonged to none, but nevertheless 
the ‘schools’ were reasonably identifiable and that his book was an interesting contem- 
porary history. He also felt that, with the increasing awareness of all psychologists of the 
work of the various schools and with the increasing interest in establishing all-embracing 
theories of behaviour, psychology was on the threshold of a great era. He wrote: ‘The 
present age is no doubt one of the recurring periods of illumination that the world has gone 
through and perhaps the greatest of them all.’ 

The book has been through many editions and has been hugely successful . It now appears 
greatly expanded partly by Professor Woodworth’s own writings and partly by those of 
Professor Mary Sheehan, his pupil and later his colleague. The original chapter headings 
are on the whole maintained. There is a new chapter on Soviet psychology, now coming 
back into contact with the West, which is clear and well-written. Many of the virtues of the 
first book remain. There is no arrogance; all psychology dealt with is written about with 
respect and often with enthusiasm, however varying or conflicting the approaches described 
may be. There is an account of Freudian and post-Freudian psychology which is impressive 
in its clarity and sympathy. The student, at whom the book now seems to be aimed, who 
reads and absorbs the vast amount of information contained in it will learn a great deal. 

And yet, the book does not impress as did its predecessor. It is unlikely that anyone 
coming to it hopefully from the fields of applied psychology would be much inspired by what 
academic psychology here has to offer. By its arrangement, by its very title, it suggests that 


nothing has changed since 1931; that psychology is still divided into ‘schools’ each following 
its private interest with little fruitful c 
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and lucidly advocating the use of more 


There is one paper on method, quite properly 
though making no acknowledgement 


sophisticated kinds of multiple regression analysis, 
to Wilkins; this, and a discursive paper along somewhat Wootonesque lines on treatment vs. 
correction, are the only two theoretical contributions. The rest are empirical studies; five 
of these employ secondary sources (criminal statistics, police and prison records), and the 
remaining three involved their authors in face-to-face contact with their subjects. The 
five include: follow-ups of Finnish ‘lifers’, in which one noteworthy figure is the relatively 
low relapse rate for homicides (4:2 per cent over 20 years), and of Danish sex offenders— 
systematic and, in some respects, paralleling the Cambridge work; a study of Norwegian 
Group Activity’, i.e. non-solitary offending, showing, among other things, that there’s a lot 
of it under age 16; a content-analysis of crime reports in four Norwegian daily papers, 
suggesting considerable differences between the papers in kind and amount of crime 
reporting (It is conspicuous that Arbeiderbladet, the official government organ, is the only 
newspaper that does not mention politicians who have broken the law); anda Danish study 
in what is called criminal topology—an attempt at a prevalence or incidence study, based 
on a random sample of the whole male population, and which yields a prevalence rate for 
criminality of 19 per cent for all adult males in Denmark in 1953. Of the three studies using 
first-hand data, one is a Danish experiment in the resocialization of short-term prisoners; 
the experimental group recidivated significantly less frequently than the controls, a result 
which the experimenters guardedly attribute to the effect of intensive investigation, casework 
on discharge, and a bit of Hawthorne—but which, on the data presented, might be due to 
imperfect matching. The remaining two studies are of “self-reported crime’, i.e. people 
who weren’t caught but who confess on anonymous, university-administered question- 
naires; one study thus surveys a Norwegian National Service intake, and the other, Stock- 
holm schoolchildren. Here is an interesting attempt to look under the iceberg—or is it a 
raft? We find, for example, that over half of the Oslo National Servicemen admitted having 
illegally fished or hunted, or had stolen sweets from shops or machines, or had ‘participated 
in breaking street lamps’, whereas their rate for receiving, buying or selling stolen property 
was but 22 per cent, and for breaking and entering only 12 per cent. More importantly, that 
‘high self-reporting is unrelated to educational level in towns, and positively related to high 
education in ruralareas’; that people convicted of crimes are also high in self-reported crime; 
and that ‘education seems to offer a slight protection against official contacts’. Although, as 
their authors recognize, such studies present serious: methodological difficulties, data on 
people who aren’t caught must be an essential requirement for the testing of any general 


theory of deviance. 

The papers read well—sometimes even amusingly—so that the rare infelicities in transla- 
tion impress more as evidence of its accuracy than as irritants. One complaint; there is not 
enough uniformity between authors in their arrangement of references. Presentation, 
typography and binding all accord with Tavistock’s high standards. 

i i logical library. Sociologists and social psycholo- 


The volume should be in every crimino | £ e 
gists will, and clinical and educational psychologists ought to, derive benefit from its study. 


JOHN H. F. CASTELL 
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page 139; more than a third of the book is concerned with more elementary matters. He could 
be argued, I think, that this amount is disproportionately large. The topics dealt with Ke? 
however, very well and carefully covered. Anyone working carefully through this boo 
would certainly acquire a thorough grounding in elementary statistics. Such a grounding Is 
certainly desirable, especially now that students are learning more and understanding less. 

We are informed, on the front of the book, that it has a ‘unique self-testing feature that 
keeps students immediately and continuously informed of Progress at strategic points. 
This feature ‘is the incorporation into the textual material of multiple-choice questions. 
The reader, having moistened the dot that corresponds to the answer which he has selected, 
is at once informed of the correctness of his choice by a colour change for right answers. If 
the choice is correct, the dot turns green’. It is claimed that this device ‘not only helps to 
overcome the initial resistance of many students to quantitative thinking, but also serves 
as a positive motivating factor for students at all levels’, 

This feature is ingenious. The snag is, of course, that the full value of the book is des- 


troyed by a single diligent reader. Such a reader, however, should find this book very reward- 
ing and well worth buying. 


R. F. GARSIDE 
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hypothesis. The description of ‘the psychopathic woman’ reads like an astrological pen- 
picture and is based on equally shaky premises. For example, the concept of ‘the other, as 
an overt danger and covert liberator’, does not seem to fit in with either psychoanalytical or 
learning theory explanations of the origins of psychopathological personality, and some 
might easily regard his multi-coloured description of the psychopath as more appropriate 
to a hysterical personality. 

It is interesting, too, that psychopaths are the one exception to the theoretical formulation 
of the intropunitive/extrapunitive dimension. They turn out on the General Punitive scale 
to be more self-critical and critical of others than any other clinical group, while according 
to the egocentricity theory they should fall at the opposite end of the scale. The author’s 
explanations that they are ‘putting on an act’, or that they really should be better classified 
as neurotically ill, seem a little naive. Dogmatic statements about schizophrenia also mar 
the clarity of the main argument. For example, ‘they may find necessary conditions for 
schizophrenia; they will not find a single cause’, and ‘Schizophrenia, with its “I think, and 
that’s about all. Therefore I am not", 

This is not to say that some of the comments and examples are not often brilliantly illus- 
trative and informative. The Adam and Eve paragraph, the many allusions to literature and 
Philosophy, the review of theories of the aetiology of schizophrenia—all these and many 
others stand out as stimulating side-offerings worthy of more discussion, but they tend to 
distract us into admiring the author rather than his argument. 


Although the Symptom/Sign Inventory and the various other questionnaires may be 


regarded as partially valid tests for clinical practice, their main function in the present book 
is to enable the author to work through psychiatric nosology and assumptions in the light of 
his basic argument. His respect for the best psychiatric theories is strongly underlined— 
an unusual feature among psychological writers, and possibly indicative of the confidence 
with which he holds his own radical views. 

The importance of this book therefore, lies in its 
main ideas which have been held in varying forms by 
al., Curran and Guttmann, and Lewis and Mapother, as in the comprehensive extension of 
these ideas to include all the main distinctions of mental illness. In spite of the author’s 
concern to express his indebtedness to Macmurray, however, some psychologists might wish 
that this influence had been less, and the style of the book accordingly trimmed of enigmatic 
decorations, which, while often refreshing, tend to obscure the main argument. 

This is a book demanding discussion within a wide range of professional disciplines, and 
one awaits with interest the many investigations and theoretical reviews that it is bound to 


stimulate. 
WYNNE LLOYD 
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Porteus Maze Tests: 50 Years’ Application. By Stanley D. Porteus. Palo Alto, 


California: Pacific Books. Pp. 320, inc. Appendices. $7.50. 


You name it, the Porteus tests it. Do you want to know whether a patient is ‘much 
improved’ after leucotomy, whether a schoolboy has been mis-classified as E SN. whether 
an Australian aboriginal is a Karadjeri or a Keidja-Nyul, whether a kindergarten child will 
opt for a sweet in the hand rather than for two in the bush (shades of Swets and Tanner); 
or simply whether (given current sartorial and tonsorial trends) a particular delinquent isa 
boy or a girl? You can trust the Mazes for a significant discrimination on one of its scores. 

The hint of flippancy is perhaps attributable to a certain numbness of ae one conse- 
quent upon working through more than 200 pages of age-levels and Q-scores for a manner 
of people in all manner of places at all manner of times in the past 50 years: nor does the book 
leave the future unconsidered. There can be little doubt, however, that these pages consti- 
tute a remarkable worthwhile collation and critique of Maze data from a wide range of 
sources, And it is not, in spite of the ‘numbness g engendered, merely a catalogue. There is; 
for example, discussion of validity, comment on scoring methods and consideration of 


further developments, as well as a full description of test-material and administration. 
Not that all queries are answered. Professor Porteus claims to be not at all clear himself 
about what the Mazes measure. There are candidates, of course: ability to learn from 
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mistakes, “‘prehearsal’, impulsiveness, porential for social adaptation, etc. To put it nega- 
tively (as the first couple of chapters do), they tap something that the Binet does not: a 
positive consequence of which is that, as Porteus affirms, many thousands of children who 
were merely verbally under-developed (as opposed to ‘mentally deficient’) have been kept 
out of institutions. There is also plausible speculation relating score-differences between 
various groups to features of their respective socio-cultural environments: comparisons are 
made, for instance, between different tribes, occupations and sexes. ‘The chapter on this last 
subject could be traumatic for the ladies, in spite of the author’s attempt to mollify them with 
a gallant excursus into the fallibility of statistical inference. (But males interested in the 
supposed ‘woman-driver syndrome’ may find themselves murmuring ‘I told you so’.) 

If you had wondered how the ‘Q-score’ for pencil-lifting came to be weighted as It 1S, or 
what was the precise rationale of having no time-score, you will have to consult previous 
volumes. We are told, however, on the former point that raw Q-scores discriminate nearly 
as well as weighted ones: may it not be, then, that some different weighting-scheme would 
discriminate even better? On the latter, although Porteus was originally concerned with 
the extent to which subjects could use ‘negative feedback’ constructively, he now regrets 
(p. 79), in the light of Tow’s and Fould’s modifications, that his own delinquent studies were 
not timed and hopes that future ones will be. (As it happens, your reviewer has in fact used 
just such a timed version with some 130 delinquents, in an as yet unpublished investigation). 
Another topic for further research which Porteus raises is the possibility of looking more 
systematically into the ‘projective’ aspects of the way subjects execute their Maze-tracings- 
Just as the first chapter argues the Mazes’ superiority (for some purposes) over the Binet, the 
last appears to do the same vis à vis the Rorschach. (Like I said, ‘You name it, . . Zelt 
_ However, as a source-book for uses and interpretations of the Maze Tests, this volume 
18 presumably unique. And if one detects a certain catholicity in the claims made for them, 
it is only fair to add that Porteus himself is just as interested in their discrimination-failures 
(e.g. subjects misclassified by “delinquent’/‘non-deliquent’ Q-scores) as in their impressive 
successes. In any case, any one who, in a technology’s infancy, pioneers a device which is 


still SC ned halg a century later is entitled to adopt something of a propagandist tone in 
a jubilee volume devoted to his creation. ` It wi i Professor 
Porteus this indulgence, would be churlish to begrudge 
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create a pr PS and rapid growth of modern neurophysiology are likely to 
well-selected pai by students of general psychology, for books which bring together 
cial areas of the field. In the reviewer's opinion the present 
whether the topics treated are ne it Se ch Publications in the future. One might question 
included, but no one would den Soe A the most important of those which could have been 
Motivation, the production of géi eir claims to inclusion. The book is in three sections: (i) 


short list of ‘Su 6 At the end of each of the major sections is given @ 

Bgestions for oe pading’. The book ends with a short glossary of 

over terms’. In this latter respect the 9 help the student follow the book without confusion 

quite inadequate for identifyin subcortical Short.of its intentions. The second chart iS 
a 


two chapters on intracranial <élf-eti Cep structures Feferred to in, for instance, Olds’ 

probably have meant į /Self-stimulation. However, t et thi i t woul 
increaSing the niimbet Bräi anti fs 2 is Ce ces d 

T hnéncĂ the cost of the book. 
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